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Editorial Announcement for 1904 


pigs three years past we have been in negotiation. with leading authors, artists, 
and specialists in all departments of the world of achievement, with the de- 
termination of making Success for 1904, and all subsequent volumes, the richest 


treasure-house in existence of real «things worth while.” 


Our ships aré coming to 


port, and now we are ready, at last, to tell the public something of what we have 


in store for Success readers. 


THREE GREAT SERIALS 


We believe in serial stories, but not in long-winded ones. The following stories are brilliant, 


snappy, full of life and action, original in plot, and masterly in execution. 
attention from the start and keep it clear to the end ; and they will make you think. 


GUTHRIE 
OF THE « TIMES” 


a 








By JoszpH A. ALTSHELER 
Author of «* Before the Dawn’’ 


GUTHRIE is the representative 

of a leading journal at the capi- 
tal of his_state, which is easily re- 
cognized as one of the most famous 
in the Union. Through both duty 
and inclination he is drawn deeply 
into a great political contest which 
is being waged in the legislature 
over public and private issues, and 
he fights, sturdily for his friend, the 
speaker of the house, who is accused 
of betraying the people’s cause for 
his own advantage. His duty takes 
him to New York, where he meets 
financial powers on their own ground, 
and checkmates their last, desperate 
moves against his friend, the speaker. 
It is a powerful story, magnificently 


told. 





THE DUKE OF 
CAMERON AVENUE 


ae e 








By Henry KitcHett WEBSTER 
Author of «* The Banker and the Bear,’’ 
and **The Copper King,’ and joint author, 
with Samuel Merwin, of **Calumet «K’”? 
and **The Short-Line War?’ 
[F you have a drop of fighting 
blood in your veins you will 
read with keen delight Mr. Web- 
ster’s strong story (commenced in 
November,) of a college settlement, 
and how its leaders determined to 
break the machine and bring to his 
knees. “ The Duke of Cameron 
Avenue,” i. ¢., the aldermanic: boss 
of the ward, who opposes a sorely 
needed sanitary reform. The tale 
of the fight which follows is one of 
the best things that Mr. Webster 
has ever written, and, as a lesson in 
practical politics, will put new heart 
into those who believe it impossible 
to conquer the powers that be. 





They will command your 





THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A POLITICIAN 





By Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
Author of «* Golden Fleece’’ 


"T HOSE who have read in Success, 

orin book form, Mr. Phillips’s 
wonderful] story, “ The Confession 
of a Crcesus,” will understand the 
inside view which he will give us, in 
the new serial he is now writing for 
Success, of the working of the wires 
which move things at Washington 
as the master politicians wish them 
moved. No such story has ever 
before been told with the faithful- 
ness to truth, the closeness of de- 
tail, and the sureness of touch which 
Mr. Phillips is bringing to his task; 
and the scenes of love, power, av- 
arice, and political intrigue which 
crowd his pages will prove an ab- 
sorbing tale to those who like to 
look behind the scenes. 
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BUSINESS STORIES 


MONG many stirring stories of love, heroism, 
adventure, and world conquest, our “ business 
stories’? stand out unique. They are a “Success 
Specialty,” with some imitators but no equals. 
The following stories are soon to appear: — 









The White Car, by Samuel Merwin 







The Making of Connor, by 7. George Frederick 
An Artist in Publicity, by Howard Fielding 


How the Governor Won, by Elliott Flower 





A Fight for the Snow Sheds, by Alvah Milton Kerr 





Other stories, by Frank H. Spearman, Cy Warman, 
Hamlin Garland, Frank Fayant, and George Baker Hoyt. 





Martua McCuttocsa-Witams 





Gratrupe ATHERTON 


NATURE STORIES 


THE study of wild animal, bird, and plant life 

is most fascinating for old and young alike. 
This has always been a “Success Specialty,” and 
among the contributions already arranged for are 
the following :— 


Mars. Joun A. Locan 


The Freedom of the Black-Faced Ram, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts 


A Mother in Michigan, by William Davenport Hulbert 
(The story of a black bear and her cubs) 


The Homes of the Deep-Sea People, by Capt. T. Jenkins Hains 
(Author of ‘‘ The Wind-Jammers ’’ and ‘‘ The Strife of the Sea’) 


After a Grizzly Bear with a Camera, by S. M. Downey 


More delightful Nature Studies, by Martha McCulloch- 
Williams and others. 












MUSIC AND ART 


SUCCESS has always been fortunate in securing 

from great singers, actors, and artists, the 
fruits of their life experience, and their continued 
wise council to those who are trying to gain a 
foothold in music, art, and the drama. 
many valuable papers are :— 


Among 









The Life-Story of Mme. Melba, by William Armstrong 


My Struggles for a Standing in the Musical World, 


by Madame Marchesi, teacher of many of the great operatic stars 





Working under ]. McNeil Whistler, by Walter Fenn 





The Upbuilding of the Stage, by E. H. Sothern 











HOME LIFE 


UCCESS is preéminently a home magazine, 


and among its most important departments 
are the following :— 


Etiquette, by Mrs. Burton Kingsland and Christine Terhune Herrick 
Correct Dress, by Marion Bell 

Talks with Young Men and Women, by Orison Swett Marden 
Child Culture, sy Marion Foster Washburne 


How to Decorate the Home, by Josephine Wright Chapman 






Health and Its Relation to Beauty, by Harriet Prescott Spofford 


New Cures for Old Diseases, 4y Dr. Cyrus Edson 





Our ‘Editorial Policy: 





Strength, Cleanliness, Enthusiasm, Inspiration 





If you want to earn money at home this winter—write to us 
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James Baycz 


LITTLE LESSONS IN 
POLITICS 


A NUMBER of short, practical papers, giving 

the civic and economic phases of municipal, 
state, national, and international politics,—a series 
of priceless value to young men, by 


Seth Low Henry C. Potter 


William J. Bryan 
Bird S. Coler 
Max Nordau 
Lyman ]. Gage 


Arthur Pue Gorman 
President Emile Loubet 


Emile Combes, Premier of 
the French Republic 


Carter Harrison 


Tom L. Johnson 


George Wyndham, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland 


Vance THomrson 








“WHAT CAREER?” 


HE problem of “what career” is in every 
home where there are growing children, and 
Success throws light upon the problem by secur- 
ing, from leaders in the great professions and 
mercantile life, articles and interviews on the 
best ways to “‘enter and climb.” 


Amcng many 
coming articles are:— 


The Future of the Mining Engineer, by John Hays Hammond 


What Chances Did the Railroad Business Offer Me? 
by George H. Daniels 


The Law as a Profession, by Chauncey M. Depew 


The First Steps in a Business Career, by James J. Hill 





Max Norpav E. H. Sornzan 


UR efforts to put Success readers in close 

touch with the great world of work and 
achievement are well illustrated by the follow- 
ing notable articles and series of papers:— 


Diplomatic Mysteries, ty Vance Thompson 


A most interesting and important series of papers, containing 
revelations of the inner history of recent international puzzles, now 
for the first time made public (through Mr. Thompson, ) by cer- 
tain of the foremost statesmen and government officials of Europe, 


Great Journalists of the World, 


(De Blowitz, Sala, Smalley, Steevens, Ralph, and 
others,) by W.S. Wane, of the London “Times” 


Some of the Great Men of Europe, 


by Fames Bryce, author of “The American Common- 
wealth,” and “Studies in Contemporary Biography” 


The Latest News of the Heavens, 


by Sir Robert Stawell Ball, formerly Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland 


How to Invest Money Safely and 


P r of ita bly, a continuation of the series, by 
Edward E. Higgins 


Women I Knew in Washington, 


by Mrs. Fohn A. Logan, once the leader of Washing- 
ton Society 


My Apprenticeship with Farragut, 


by Admiral Dewey, U.S. N. 
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A MARKET .REPORT—“ CORN IS UP” 


Homma 








REDUCED FACSIMILE——FULL SIZE, 20 IN. X 26 IN. 


4 "’ 

THE SUCCESS PORTFOLIO 
are pleased to announce what we believe to be 
one of the most interesting and important fea- 
s which will appear in any magazine during 1904. 
h issue of Success, commencing with that of December, 
3, will contain a large four-page supplement, beauti- 
printed on delicate, toned, proof paper, and entitled, 
[ue Success Portrotio.” It will beso arranged as 
removed and bound with others in portfolio covers, 
ch we will furnish free on receipt of 4 cents, (stamps 
pted,) for postage and packing. The whole set will 

1 a beautiful art book. 
In “ THe Success .Portrotio:”’ will appear, from 
to time, a number of original double-page drawings, 
ide expressly for Success by leading American artists. 
n more valuable features of the portfolio will be col- 
tions of portraits, of the greatest living menand women 
he world, grouped together in such, a way as to be 
interesting both artistically and from a literary and 
raphical standpoint. A few of these groups are as 


iOws 


The Great Journalists of the World 


The Great Actors of the World 


The Great Bankers of the World 


The Great Women of the World 


The Great Generals of the World 
The Great Captains of Industry 


Address, THE €UCCESS COMPANY, °""$uz 





A Christmas Present from Success 


"E HE beautiful engraving entitled “A Market Report,” 

represented in reduced facsimile above, forms the 
first feature of “ THe Success Portrorio,” and appears 
in this number. It is from a drawing made expressly 
for Success by Roth, and will recall to many the days when 


the country store was the only village news bureau. 
We are producing a limited number of artist’s proof, 
remarque copies of this fine engraving, 
OUR OFFER onspecial, heavy paper, 20 in. by 26 in., 
suitable for framing, and will send one 
copy free, securely packed in tube, to those of our 
readers, who send us, on or before December 31, 1903, 
one dollar for an annual subscription to. Success, new or 
renewal, or who take advantage of any book or magazine 
offer containing Success advertised in this issue. 10 cents 
extra must also be sent (stamps accepted,) for postage 
and packing. This engraving is copyrighted by us, and 
can be obtained only on this plan. Send your subscrip- 
tion at once in order to secure earliest copies taken from 
the plates when in the best “state” or “condition.” Even 
if your subscription does not expire for several months 
you may yet take advantage of the above offer by renew- 
ing now,and we will extend your subscription for one 
year from date of expiration, or you may enter a sub- 
scription for some friend. A better Christmas present 
than this fine picture can hardly be found. 





New York 


Save money by sending for our Magazine and Book Offers 


Building, 





DECEMBER, . 1903 
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possible. We guarantee satisfaction. 


SUCCESS 


O" book are all from presses of leading publishers, and are their dest 
editions—in binding, paper, presswork and illustrations, represent- 

ing the highest art of American bookmaking. 
mous purchases that prices on books can be obtained to make these offers 


FERS 


It is only by our enor- 


OUR THREE OFFERS 


For %1.50 


We will send you Success, one year, 
and any one book below. 


WE WILL ALSO SEND 





SUCCESS and 2 books, - $2.25 | 716-b and c). 
“ “ 3 “ ~ 3.00 
ee - 3.75 | any three, etc. 


For 75 Cents 
Extra 


We will send you any one of the 
books below if ordered with any 
Success Magazine Club (on pages 
For $1.50 extra we 
willsend any two books; for $2.25, 


FREE 


We will send you any one’ book be- 
low, absolulelyfree, postage prepaid, 
if you send us $200 for two sub- 
scriptions to Success (one of which 
may be ‘your own,) or order two 
Success Magazine Clubs at regular 
club prices. 





Postage on books and magazines prepaid in all cases: 





THE CAVALIER 
By George W. Cable 

This is probably the greatest novel of Civil War 
times ever written, and it is likewise the most popu- 
lar work of the man who has always written most 
fascinatingly of the South and of southern life. It 
will rank easily as one of the great American novels, 
and should find a permanent place in the home library. 
Scribner’s Standard Edition. Eight full page draw- 

ings by Christy. Publisher's price, $1.50. 


RANSON’S FOLLY 
By Richard Harding Davis 

‘*The five best stories ever written,” as many will 
say, are within the covers of this charming book. 
Richard Harding Davis knows how to write fascinat- 
ing tales of life and action if anyone ever did, and 
‘« The Bar Sinister,” (a magnificent dog story,) ‘‘ The 
Derelict,” (a story of : newspaper man,) ‘‘ La Lettre 
d’Amour,” (for music lovers,) ‘‘In the Fog,” (a de- 
tective tale,) and ‘‘Ranson’s Folly,” (a story of the 
ranch,) are in his best vein. Scribner’s Standard 
Edition. Sixteen full page illustrations by Reming- 
ton, Ashe, Clarke, Christy and Steele. ublisher’s 
price, $1.50. 


OUT OF GLOUCESTER 


By James B. Connolly 
Another book of short stories is this, and of the 


_ kind to make the blood tingle and the one burn with 


joy and pride in American manhood. The brave fish- 
ermen of Gloucester in their sturdy, honest strength, 
their daring on the sea and their love for their trim 
and beautiful boats, have lived in the pages of more 
than one ambitious novelist, but never more satisfac- 
torily than in Connolly’s new book. The titles of the 
six stories of this book are ‘‘A Chase Overnight,” 
‘*On the ‘ Echo of the Morn,’” ‘‘ From Reykjavik to 
Gloucester,” ‘‘A Fisherman of Costla,” ‘*’Tommie 
Ohlsen’s Western Passage,” and ‘*Clancy.” Scrib- 
ner’s Standard Edition. Eight full-page illustrations. 
Publisher's price, $1.50. 


YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS 


By Orison Swett Marden, Editor of Success 
This is Dr. Marden’s latest book just issued from 
the press, and is perhaps the best book that Dr. Mar- 
den has ever written, not even excepting ‘‘ Pushing 
to the Front.” It is full of sound counsel and sug- 
gestions to those who are making the plunge into the 
business life from which so few escape unhurt. Cro- 

well’s Standard Edition. Publisher's price, $1.50. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT 
By Orison Swett Marden, Editor of Success 

This great book is the most valuable present that 
can be given to any boy of fifteen or young man_ and 
will have an influence upon his life which will never 
be lost. It has been adopted for supplementary read- 
ing in the schools of a dozen American states, and 
has been translated into nearly every foreign lan- 
guage. Crowell’s Standard Edition. Fully illus- 
trated. Publisher's price, $1.50. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN 
By Clara Morris 

This charming novel of the stage by one of the 
greatest American actresses will interest hundreds of 
our girl readers. Miss Morris’s charming style and 
wealth of interesting reminiscences has made her 
almost as famous an author as she is an actress. 
Scribner’s Standard Edition. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 











Address, THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Sinane 


THE TWO VANREVELS 
By Booth Tarkington 

This is a love story of Indiana, laid in the time of 
the Mexican War, and the author of ‘t Monsieur 
Beaucaire” and ‘* The Gentleman from Indiana” has 
done a unique, delicate, and exciting bit of story-tell- 
ing, hardly excelled even by those two famous earlier 
tales of his. Illustrated by Hutt. McClure-Phillips’s 
Standard Edition. Publishers’price, $1.50. 


HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 


By Sir A. Conan Doyle 
It is surprising how far the love of the detective 
story —and particularly the love of the most famous 
of all detective stories,the ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes” series, 
—reaches into, and takes hold of the imagination of 
all classes. The busy man of affairs, the. boy and 
the young man, and even the **women folks” of a 
family take a keen delight in a good story of this 
kind. ‘The Hound of the Baskervilles” is such a 
story and an excellent introduction to Doyle. Mc- 
Clure-Phillips’s Standard Edition. Eight full page 

illustrations. Publishers’ price, $:.50. 


DONOVAN PASHA 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 

The author of ‘* The Seats of the Mighty” and * The 
Right of Way” has passed several’ years of his life in 
Egypt, and in ‘‘ Donovan Pasha” he gives us an inside 
view of the ruling forces quietly at work preserving 
order in that mystertous world of Oriental, secrecy 
and diplomacy. ‘ Little Dickie Donovan,” right hand 
man of the Khedive, power behind the throne, and 
only ‘‘indispensable” in Egypt, isa bright light in 
a curious picture, and the stories of how his. British 
honesty and fair faith are able to checkmate duplicity 
and cunning, are worth the reading of all. Appleton’s 
Standard Edition. Illustrated. Publishers’ price,$r1.50. 


UP FROM SLAVERY 


By Booker T. Washington 

This is one one of the most wonderful books ever 
written,and countless thousands have already conned 
its pages with moistened eye and a choke in the throat, 
because of the power and'‘pathos found in this.man’s 
upward climb from actual slavery before the Civil 

ar to a position of respect and honor among his fel- 
lowmen, and of a usefulness to his race which can 
hardly be overestimated. Doubleday-Page Standard 
Edition. Publishers’ price, $1.50. 


HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS 
By Neltje Blanchan . ‘ 

Another beautiful nature book filled with, the. most 
charming little photographs of ‘‘ birds in their.downy 
nests,” taken, many times, only after days of patient 
watching and waiting for the right *‘ pose.” Modern 
photography has done nothing more wonderful than 
to bring us such studies as these of birds and animals 
in their own homes, and every photograph so ob- 
tained is a treasure-house, in itself, impossible to 
duplicate. Doubleday-Page’s Standard Edition. 105 
illustrations. Publishers’ price, $1.50. 


THE BROOK BOOK 
By Mary Rogers Miller’ - ° ‘ 
_. This is a glimpse into the nature! world as we know 
it in daily life, and there are collected into this book 
over eighty-one most exquisite illustrations of.‘ for- 
est and stream and purling brook” which will be a 
delight to every nature lover. Doubleday-Page's 
Standard Edition: Publishers’ price, $1.35. 
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SUCCESS 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 


Price E: 

ESS, ‘ i $1.00 $0.75 

st be inc Inded it in every order. 
CLASS A 

L esiie’ s Popular meaeeiee 2 $1.00 $0.84 

mopolitan, . 1.00 84 

Housekeeping. . 1.00 -60 

in's Home Companion, 1.00 -50 

n’s Magazine. ¥ 1.00 84 


CLASS B - 
oreign 
Regular Postage 
Price Extra 
The Review of Reviews, . $2.50 $1.00 
The World's Work, . 4 3.00 1.10 
Current Literature, 3.00 -60 
Country Life in America, 3.00 85 
Outing, P ‘ 3.00 1.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 2.50 -96 
The Independent, 2.00 1.56 
The Art Interchange, 4.00 75 
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OUR LEADING OFFERS 





Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon.,*1.00\ =? 
Success, - = 1.00; 








ak Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


snx Lestre’s Poputar Montuty has been 
many years a leader among American maga- 


During the coming winter it will be en- 
and improved to an extent far beyond any 
it in the past, and its increase in size will 

for new ideas and features that will 

add to its already widespread popularity. It 


vays bright, entertaining, and full of keen 


nterest. Published monthly. Price, $1.00 
1m. See advertisement on back cover. 
our best offers are: e 
Krank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
Y Success, $7.50. 
unk Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
eccess, The Cosmopolitan, and 
ows Home Companion, ~~ 
ink Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
s, and either Current Litera- 
or any other magazine of Class 
$ 2.00. 





Woman’s Home Companion 


Woman’s Home Companion is large, well 
i and interesting,—a home monthly of great 


rity and influence. It has many special 


and departments on fashions, home decora- 
Published monthly. Price, $1.00 per 
See advertisement, page 790. Among 
offers are : 
Woman's ITome Companion, Suc- 
, and either The Cosmopolitan, 
rny other magazine of Class A, $2. 
Woman's Home Companion, Suc- 
. Frank Leslie's Popular oo 
rnd Pear son's Magazine, $2. 
Woman's Home Companion, aed 
and either Country Life in 


lmerica, or any other magazine of 


s B, $3.00. 


The Independent 





ue INDEPENDENT is a weekly news magazine 


espread influence. It discusses the social, 


political and religious topics of the day with un- 


ed strength. The world would be the gainer 
yuld be placed in every home. Published 
Price, $2.00 per annum. See adver- 
t, page 802. Among our best offers are: 
ind: pondentandSuccess, $2.50. 
he Independent, Success, and 
r F ‘rank Leslie's Po; . Monthly,or 
her magazine of Class A, $3.00. 
e /ndependent, Success, The Cos- 
litan, and Good Housekeeping, 


‘The Art Interchange. 
Art INTERCHANGE is a magazine devoted 
al published of its special character. It is 


ly ilustrated, and with each issue are given, 
ipplement, one or more exquisite pictures, 


ny colors, suitable for framing. Published 


y Price, $4.00 per annum. See adver- 

nt, page 800. Among our best offers are: 
interchange and Success, (spe- 

zland very unusual Ger.) $2.50. 

irt Interchange, Success, and 

her Goat Hi OT a ay 
her magazine of Class A, $3. 

Art Interchange, Success. he Cos- 
politan, and Frank Leslie's Popu- 
ar Monthly. $3.50. 





The Review of Reviews 

Tue Review or Reviews is the leading ‘‘ news 
magazine’’ of the world, having widespread inter- 
national connections from which its editors are able 
to obtain early inside knowledge of many of the 
most notable happenings in the domain of politics, 
diplomacy, science, and literature. Its monthly 
*¢ Review of the World’s Progress,’ by the editor, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, is an education in itself, and is 
invaluable to all who wish to be posted on topics of 
the day. Its reviews of contemporary magazines 
and books are also noteworthy, as are its reproduc- 
tions of the best cartoons of home and foreign 
papers, and its many leading articles on social and 
other problems. Its daily record. of important 
events is adapted for quick reference purposes. It 
is finely illustrated, and absolutely ‘‘ up to date’” in 
all important respects. Published monthly. Price, 
$2.50 per annum. See advertisement, page 797. 
Among our best offers are: 

‘ The Review of Reviewsand Success, 
2.50. 

The Review of Reviews, Success, 
and either Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, or any other magazine of 
Class A, $3.00. 

The Review of Reviews, Success, 
and either Outing, or any other mag- 
azine of Class B, $4.00. 


The Cosmopolitan 

Tue CosmorotiTan was the leader in the move- 
ment which brought about high class magazines at 
low prices, and. has always maintained its great popu- 
larity and interest. Its contents are timely, intensely 
interesting and brilliant in conception and execution. 
Edited by John Brisben Walker. Published monthly. 
Price, $1.00 per annum. See advertisement, page 
798. Among our best offers are : 

The Cosmopolitan, Success, and 
either Fran Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, or any other magazine of 
Class . $2. oo. 

The Cosmopolitan, Success, Good 
Housekeeping, and Pearson's Maga- 
zine, $2. 

The Usmapeliten, Success, and 
either The Review of Reviews,or any 
other magazine of Class B, $3.00. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
A complete set of Lirrrncort’s Macazine for 

thirty years past would contain more ‘ first edi- 
tions ’’ of famous novels and stories than could be 
brought together at a hundred times the cost in any 
other way. Each monthly number contains a 
complete new copyrighted novel by a popular author, 
together with several short stories of the highest 
class, and other articles of current interest. Such a 
magazine forms a growing library of steadily in- 
creasing value, and the monthly novels alone, if 
published in book form, would easily cost many 
times the annual subscription price. Published 
monthly. Price, $2.50 per annum. See adver- 
tisement, page 803. Among our best offers are: 

an ncott’s Magazine and Success, 





a ippincott’s Ma, sine, Success,and 
either Good House. <n ehgae other 
magazine o, Class 

yk 's Magazine, Success, 
Frank Leslie's Popular Month ly,and 
Pearson's, $3.50. 


(iood Housekeeping, = 1.00 } rca arce 
00 | og 50 


For both 








Success, . : ; ‘ pes 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon., 


or any other magazine in Class A, 





The Cosmopolitan, . . $1.00 


or any other magazine in Class A, 


Woman’s Home Companion, 1.00 ; 


or any other magazine in Class A, 


Success, ‘ : ‘ . 41.00 


2. 00 


For all three 





Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon., $1.00 
The Cosmopolitan, . - 41.00 


or Good Housekeeping, | onto $ 2. 50 
Pearson’s Magazine, . - 1.00 
or Woman’s Home Companion, For all four 


Success, . A . - 1.00 





Current Literature, . - $3.00 


or pf Art Interchange, - = = $4.00 
or Outing. - - © = eo 
or The Independent, it a be | oe $ sabia 
or The Review of Reviews, - - - 2.50 

or Lippincott’s Magazine. 

or any other magazine in Class ] B, 
For both 
Success, . ‘ . - 1.00 





The World’s Work, . ‘ $3.00 


or The Art Interchange, 4.00 


The Cosmopolitan, . - 41.00 


or any other magazine in Class A, 


Success, : “ - 1.00 


“00 


For all three 





Outing, oa ae 


or Country Life in America. 
or any other magazine in Class B, 


Success, . ‘. . aes sqoo 
Lippincott’s Biegastnn. - 2.50 ) For all three 


or any other magazine in Class B, 





A MAGAZINE OR BOOK FREE 


Any reader of Success who sends us fwo Success subscriptions, 
new or renewal,(either alone, at $1.00 each, or included in above Success 
clubs, when ordered at full club prices,) may have, as a reward, any 
one of the twelve books in ‘*Our Book List,” (see opposite page.) 
Any reader who sends us ¢hree Success subscriptions, may have, 
as a reward, a fourth subscription to Success, or a subscription to 
any one of the five $1.00 magazines of Class A, listed above. 

Present subscribers to Success whose subscriptions have not yet 
expired may take advantage of these offers, either by ordering their 
own subscriptions extended for one year from dates of expiration, or 
by entering a subscription for some relative or friend. 
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OUR BOOK LIST 


You may order any one or more of the following books (see page 716a for full description), in con- 
nection with any Success Magazine Club, by adding 75 cents per book to the club price. 


Regular Price 

THE CAVALIER, . ° - $1.50 
RANSON’S FOLLY, ° - 41,50 
DONOVAN PASHA, . - 1.50 
THE TWO VANREVELS, . 1.50 
OUT OF GLOUCESTER, - 1.80 
THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, 1.50 
POSTAGE ON BOOKS AND MAGA 


Regular Price 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN, ... $1.50 
UP FROM SLAVERY, . - 41.50 
PUSHING TO THE FRONT, 1.50 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS, 1.35 
THE BROOK BOOK, . . 1.35 
THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS, 1.50 
ZINES PREPAID IN ALL CASES. 











GENERAL COMBINATIONS 
SUCCESS WITH CLASS A 





Rifice, to the Public 

Any 1 of Class A with Success, $z.00 $7.50 
se 2«¢ Class A ** Success, é 3.00 2.00 

«< 3 ¢ Class A ** Success, 4.00 2.50 

“ee 4 «© Class A «* Success, 5.00 3.00 

SUCCESS WITH CLASS B 

Any 1 of Class B with Success, $4.00 $2.50 
ss 2 Class B <«* Success, 7.00 4.00 

«« 3 Class B << Success, 10.00 5.50 

«« 4 Class B <« Success, 13.00 7.00 

SUCCESS WITH CLASSES A and B 

Any 1 of A and 1 of B with Success, $5.00 $3.00 
cs 206A ce yes B se Success, 6.00 3.50 

« gee A ce 7 es B «¢ Success, 7.00 4.00 

«ogee A «© yee B e¢ Success, 8.00 4.50 

Any 1 of A and z of B with Success, $8.00 $4.50 
« 26 A «© 266 B «¢ Success, g.00 5.00 

« 36 A «© 26¢ B «*¢ Success, 10.00 5.50 

«< 4A « 26 B «* Success, 11.00 6.00 

Any 1 of A and 3 of B with Success, $11.00 $6.00 
«2A «« 3¢¢ B «¢ Success, 12.00 6.50 

so gee A s¢ 3 «¢ B «¢ Success, 13.00 7.00 

« ge A «© 36 B ¢ Success, 14.00 7.50 

Any 1 of A and 4 of B with Success, $14.00 $7.50 
oo 206A © gcse B «¢ Success, 15.00 8.00 

so gee A «6 gee B e¢ Success, 16.00 8.50 

« 4A «© gee B «¢ Success, 17.00 9.00 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


All Subscriptions may be either New or Renewal. 
Magazines ordered by subscribers may be sent to 
the same or to different addresses, as desired. Sub- 
scriptions will commence with issues requested when- 
ever possible to furnish copies, otherwise with issues 
of the month following that in which the subscription 
is received. 


Quotations on Other Magazines 

Quotations will also be made on Success with any 
list of magazines desired. Foreign postage on 
magazines extra, as noted on opposite page. . We 
make no extra charge for foreign postage on books. 





The World’s Work 

Mark Twain writes to Mr. Doubleday, ‘*‘ Two 
days overdue and THe Wortp’s Work has not yet 
reached me. Pray make a note of this. I should 
rather not have to resort to violence.’’ Such let- 
ters as these indicate how strong THe Wortp's Work 
has become among those who know what good 
magazine making is. It deals with a wealth of 
contemporary history and facts. Its illustrations 
are great in number, of wide variety and exceeding 
beauty ; they are quite unique, in fact, from their 
size and quality; and the whole ‘‘ get up *” of this 
famous magazine is on the lines of breadth, gener- 
osity and beauty. Edited by Walter Page. Pub- 
lished monthly. Price, $3.00 per annum. See 
advertisement, page 796. Among our best offers are: 

World's Work, Success, and either 

The rr ye or any other mag- 

azine of Class A, $3.00. 

World's Work, Success, Frank 

Leslie's Popular Monthly, and Good 
Housekeeping, $7 


Good Housekeeping 


Goop Hovusexeerinc is exactly what its name 
suggests,—a magazine of the home and home- 
making. It is full of sensible, practical suggestions 
of interest to women, and, in fact, to all who are 
devoted to home life. Writers of prominence, and 
experts of special ability are contributors to its col- 
umns. Published monthly. Regular price, $1.00 
per annum. See advertisement, page 801. Among 
our best offers are: 

Good Housekeeping, Success, and 
either The Cosmopolitan, or any other 
magazine of Class A, $2.00. 

Good Housekeeping, Success, Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly, and Pear- 
Son's, $2.50. 

Good Housekeeping, Success, and 
either The Independent. or any other 
magazine of Class B, $}.00. 


Outing 








50. 

World's Work, , Fe and either 
The Review of Reviews, or any other 
magazine of Class B, $4.00. 


Country Life in America 

Country Lire 1s America is undoubtedly the 
most beautiful magazine published. Its large size 
(exactly that of ‘* Success,’’) and its handsome 
woodcut paper make possible a beauty of illustra- 
tion almost unequaled. It brings the delight of 
country living into city homes, telling, too, how 
to cultivate city grounds, window gardens, back 
yards, etc. It is the leading specialist among 
magazines in the new art of nature photography, 
its publishers spending thousands of dollars annually 
in equipping ‘‘c-:nera hunting parties’’ for cap- 
turing photographs of birds, animals, and fish in 
their native homes. Edited by L. H. Bailey. 
Published monthly. Price, $3.00 per annum. 
See advertisement, page 796. Among our best 
offers are: 

Country Life in America, Success, 
and either Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, or any other magazine of 
Class A, $3.00. 

Country Life in America, Success, 
Good Housekeeping. and Pearson's 
Magazine, $3.50. 

Country Lie in America, Success, 
and either The Review of Reviews, or 


any other magazine gf lass B, $4.00. 


Current Literature 

A single evening with Current Lrrerature 
will give you the cream of the contents of a hun- 
dred magazines, home and foreign,—an epitome of 
the world’s progress in science, art, education, and, 
in fact, every field of human thought and endeavor. 
By reading Current Lirerature you will be able 
to converse intelligently on all topics of the day in 
the world of letters, and, in addition, will obtain 
scores of special articles by the ablest writers. Pub- 
lished monthly. Price, $3.00 per annum. See 
advertisement, page 799. Among our best offers are: 

a Literature and Success, 

50. 

urrent Literature, Success, and 

either Good Housekeeping, or any 

other magazine of Class A, $3.00. 

Current Literature, Success, Wo- 

man's Home Companion, and The 

Cosmopolitan, $3.50. 


Outinc is a magazine of fresh air and breezy out- 
door life. If you once see a single copy you will 
want it regularly for yourself. Its pages are bright 
with life, sport, adventure, art, fiction,—the breath 
of the fields and the smell of the woods. It is an 
all-the-year-round vacation. Edited by Caspar 
Whitney. Published monthly. Price, $3.00 per 
annum. See advertisement, page 791. Among 
our best offers are: 

Outing, Success,and either Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly, or any 
other magazine of Class A, $3.00. 

Outing, Success, The Cosmopolitan, 
and Pearson's, $3.50. 

Outing, Success, and either The 
World's Work, or any other magazine 
of Ciass B, $4.00. 





Pearson’s Magazine 

Among the dollar magazines, Pearson's has 
a flavor all its own, and an interest and charm 
which will explain its rapid increase in circulation to 
a place among the leaders. It is able to draw upon 
the literary resources of both Europe and America, ° 
and its many special features for 1904 are most at- 
tractive and interesting. Published monthly. Price, 
$1.00 per annum. See advertisement, page 800. 
Among our best offers are: 

Pearson's Magazine, Success, and 
either The Cosmopolitan,or any other 
magazine of Class A, $2.00. 

Pearson's Magazine, Success, 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
and Good Housekeeping, $2.50. 

Pearson's Magazine, Success, and 
either Current Literature, or any 
other magazine of Class B, $3.00. 


THE SUCCESS ATLAS and 
GAZETTEER 


This is a most beautiful Traveling Atlas 
of nearly 600 pages, exquisitely printed and 
bound in silk cloth, and containing a most 
unique and convenient reference index to 
the 40,000 towns mapped. Regular price, 
$1.00. It may be ordered with any of the 
Success combinations by adding only $.35 
to the combination price. Invaluable for 
the office or library table. 
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The Story of “Success” 








The Birthplace of SUCCESS, 
No. 43 Bowdoin Street, Boston 


A MuD all the histories of modern industrial undertakings which occasion- 
. uppear in book or magazine, there is one branch,—the publishing 
busines which has had but scant attention. -The reason is not far to 
find. Publishers naturally have some delicacy about describing the trials 
and tribulations of their fellow publishers, and some reserve about bring- 
ing their own into prominence. Yet a glamor of romantic interest hovers 
about such old and honorable publishing houses as Houghton, Mifflin and 
of Boston, Harper and Brothers, of New York, the Lippincotts, 
of Philadelphia, and others; while the early struggles, ambitions, disap- 
pointments, and final successes of the younger giants in the field, such as 
C. H. K. Curtis, S. S, McClure, Frank A. Munsey, and F. N. Doubleday, 
wou if told with entire frankness, be most interesting and profitable 
readi1 an inspiration to those who, in any walk of life, are struggling 
career in the world worthy of the effort. 

Since we cannot very well trespass on the domains of others, we 
have decided to banish something of our natural reserve and to tell our 
frankly, and as interestingly as may be, something of the up- 
f our own magazine,—something of our modest beginnings and 

tribulations; of our growth,—slow at first, then rapid,—and, 
finally, of what we are now trying to do, and in what respects we are 
ig or failing. It is not along story, for there has been com- 
press nto a period of .but six years a magazine development usually 
req ng at least ten or fifteen, but the way in which this has been done, 
and the reason why Succgss has to-day, on the sixth anniversary of its 
birth, a circulation exceeding three hundred thousand copies per month, 
is known to few, if any, outside the little circle of those who have been 
more or less responsible for this development. 

‘«The Success Idea,’’ in various forms, has been the life-work of one 
nN ’r, Orison Swett Marden, and two or three devoted associates. Dr. 
Marden’s first book, ‘‘Pushing to the Front,’’ was the result of sev- 
era s' work in the special field of inspirational literature which has 
become peculiarly his own. This book has been translated into nearly 
evel dern language, and there are no less than six editions published in 
Japan, where it is used, among other ways, as a textbook of English in 
the government schools. Other books, evolved from the great mass of 
Success material gathered from ten thousand different sources, have fol- 
lowed this first one, and each has been sent out into the world for such 
influence as it might exert. 

; not, however, until 1897, that the great dream of Dr. Marden’s 
founding of a magazine which should be a constant and never- 
failing source of inspiration and good cheer in American home life,—was 
accomplished. His own means were small, and it was difficult to persuade 

sts that there was any need for another periodical among the count- 
less numbers in existence. Atlength, however, a publisher was found ready 
venture. To Dr. Louis Klopsch, proprietor of ‘*The Christian 
Her of New York, belongs the honor of first seeing in ‘‘ The Success 
Idea’’ a commercial possibility; and, finally, in December, 1897, in a little 
room on Bowdoin Street, in the city of Boston, the editorial manuscripts for 
the first issue of SUCCESS were prepared for the press. 

\ new publication ‘‘has a hard row to hoe"’ in its first few years of 
life. One of the most difficult things for an editor or publisher to under- 
stand is the absolute indifference usually shown by the public toward an 
enterprise which means so much—so very much,—to its promoters. Albert 
Bigelow Paine, in his novel, ‘* The Bread Line,’’ has drawn smiles and tears 
from his readers in the relation of such a story,—in the contrasts between 
hope and realization,—in the enormous mail boxes provided for the receipt 
of bare half dozen subscription letters, in the bright visions of wealth, 

first alarming doubts, the increasing succession of disappointments, and, 
at length, either complete failure, or money, money, money, poured in, as into 
a bottomless well, for the payment of paper and printing bills and postage, 
to say nothing of editorial and business salaries. Advertising revenue can- 
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not be secured without circulation, and circulation cannot be secured 
until the public realizes—sometimes, alas, too late,—that it is getting real 
value for its money. The foundation of the success of any paper lies, 
therefore, first, in its editorial values; second, in the success or failure of 
the methods employed to introduce the paper to the public; third, in the 
response made by large advertisers toa ‘‘new medium’”’ for reaching the 
puodilc 


In the case of Success, the fates smiled kindly, if not broadly, upon 
the new enterprise. With all the enthusiasm and ability which Dr. Marden 


Where the First Number Grew 








The Present Home of Success, 
University Building, Washington Square, New York 


brought to the creation of editorial values, recognition by the public was 
merely a question of introduction; and with the fine organization of Dr. 
Klopsch, introduction was made comparatively easy. No wonder, then, 
that, in its first year of life, SuccEss achieved a circulation of forty thousand, 
and, by the end of its second year, seventy-five thousand. The new enter- 
prise was fairly launched, and had met with a response from the public 
quite beyond the ordinary. 

But still it did not ‘‘pay.’’ It was yet too early to expect or obtain the 
support from advertisers which is the mainstay of modern magazine pub- 
lishing,—the principal source of the money which buys the best stories, 
poems, and essays, the best work of editors and artists, the best paper and 
press work. The full subscription price of the modern magazine pays 
for little more than the last two items, paper and press work, alone. Smal} 
wonder was it, then, that in counting up the cost of their new venture 
the proprietors gazed at each other with anxious faces. The enterprise was 
in danger. More money was needed, and how much more would be 
required none could tell. 

Under these conditions new capital was sought and obtained, and, in 
December, 1899, the present management assumed charge of the destinies 
of SUCCESS. 

It found the ground fallow, the time ripe, the turning-point almost in 
sight. Patience, determination, grit, ability to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and courage to ‘‘dare a little farther,’’ alone were necessary. Ina 
single year the paper was transformed in mechanical appearance, and the 
circulation increased from seventy-five thousand to over two hundred thou- 
sand,—a circulation exceeded by a very few only of the modern periodi- 
cals of its class. By the end of the second year an additional fifty 
thousand were secured, and with another year the circulation reached three 
hundred thousand. We are now on the upward climb to four hundred 
thousand,— a figure we hope to reach by 1905. 

How has this circulation been obtained? What is the secret of this 
marvelous response by the public to a special effort to please ? 

First, among all of the many causes, has been the policy adopted from 
the start of placing no limit on editorial expenditures. The editor is, and 
has always been, free to develop a well-rounded magazine at any cost,— 
free to purchase manuscripts at any price he may deem fit. The pub- 
lishers fully realize that in these days of sharp competition nothing is too 
good for the service of the public, and the fittest always survive. But it 
is not merely the ability and desire to spend money generously for edi- 
torial values that accomplishes results. It takes time and patience to 
obtain and build up a staff of contributors for any young magazine, for 
both authors and artists of the first rank are inclined to fight shy of un- 
proved enterprises, preferring rather to reach the largest possible audiences. 
Nevertheless, every year has brought us nearer the goal of our ambition, — 
nearer a realization of our plan to make Success ‘‘ The Great Home Maga- 
zine of America,’’ and we are glad to be able to spread before our readers 
in this issue an announcement of a partial editorial programme for the 
coming year of which any magazine may well be proud. 

Editorial excellence alone, however, is not sufficient to bring success to 
a modern magazine. A system of zutroduction is necessary before people 
can understand and realize how valuable is a new literary treasure-house, 
and it is the province of the circulation department of a magazine to bring 
about this introduction. 

From the beginning we determined to reject all such doubtful circula- 
tion methods as ‘guessing contests,’’ direct premiums to the subscriber, 
and all of the ‘‘cheap John”’ plans which bring a transitory and undesirable 
class of patronage, and to adopt only such methods as would place SucCEss 
in the best American homes where it would be likely to find a permanent 
lodgment. With this in mind, we decided, first, to establish and develop 
as rapidly as possible a system of local and traveling representatives who 
could be relied upon for permanent, continuous work. We pay these 
representatives so liberally that nearly all who have ever been with us are 
still in our employ and are likely to continue so indefinitely, we hope. 
One of thesé representatives, for example, a minister of the gospel, gave 
up his charge two years ago, (believing that he can do as much good in 
the world by spreading ‘‘The Success Idea’’ as in other ways,) and has 
taken in a single city of moderate size more than six thousand subscrip- 
tions to Success. He made it his business to renew and constantly 


extend our circulation in the city named, and he established an office and 
built up a permanent business which can easily be made to yield him 
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a large income for years to come. A similar organization has been per- 
fected in another large city by a young man who was, until forming his 
connection with us, a clerk in a wholesale merchandising establishment. 
This young man’s earnings in our work in the month of September amounted 
to over five hundred'dollars. There are still countless opportunities of this 
kind in cities and counties of America for those who are desirous of finding 
work to do at home rather than of emigrating to other unknown places. A 
circulation obtained in this way is, perhaps, the best of all for permanence 
and value. 

In another field Success introductory methods are unique and inter- 
esting. It was in the fall of 1900 that we first determined to make a spe- 
cialty of introducing the best magazines into American homes together 
with the best and most influential books. Exclusive contracts were entered 
into with publishers of such magazines as ‘‘The Review of Reviews,”’ 
‘The Cosmopolitan,’’ ‘‘McClure’s,’’ ‘‘Pearson’s’’ and others, by which 
prices were made to us lower than to any other periodical or subscription 
agency, in consideration of our heavy guarantees of large numbers of sub- 
scriptions. The result was the formation of what soon came to be known 
as ‘‘The Great Success Magazine Offers.’’ These offers were made on the 
theory that the public should be given practically the full benefit of our price 
advantage on the different magazines, enough only being reserved to pro- 
vide for the widespread advertising and circularization which should bring 
them to the notice of the public. In this way the public would: be the 
direct gainer by being able to secure two, three, and sometimes even four 
magazines for the regular price of one; the publishers of the magazines in 
our offers would be the gainers by a reduction in their advertising expendi- 
tures; and Success would obtain its desired introduction into the best 
American homes, where it must hold its place by solid merit or lose it, 
should it fail to satisfy. 

The result of our first campaign for subscriptions on these lines startled 
the publishing world. Our guarantee to ‘‘The Review of Reviews’’ was 
20,000 new subscriptions,—a guarantee wholly unprecedented. We sent 
them 80,000, or four times the guarantee. We sent ‘‘The Cosmopolitan,’’ 
in the same season, over 50,000 subscriptions, ‘‘ McClure’s’’ over 30,000, 
and other magazines in proportion. SUCCEss itself obtained about 150,000 
subscriptions in that branch of the campaign. Such results were unheard 
of,—were then almost unbelievable. They completely justified our faith 
in the absorptive power of the American public for good Uiterature, and 
this faith has never since been shaken. We believe most firmly in the club- 
bing offer system and its benefit in the home life, and we intend to 
give our readers this year, again, the advantages arising from our exclusive 
price contracts. 

It may now be clearly understood how firmly Success is lodged in 
American homes and how valuable is the circulation which has been 
obtained,—a circulation among intelligent, cultivated, prosperous, maga- 
zine and book reading people. 

One of the pleasantest happenings of the past four years has been the 
enormous increase in our ‘‘natural’’ circulation, z. ¢., in our sales on the 
news-stands, obtained, almost without effort, as a result of a constantly grow- 
ing public demand. In 1899, hardly 5,000 copies were sold in this way. 
To-day, nearly 100,000 are called for monthly. 

When the present management of SUCCESS assumed control of the 
property, in December, 1899, it was determined to establish and maintain 
at any cost the highest standards in the advertising and business depart- 
ments as well as in the editorial. From the very beginning, in the early 
months of 1900, when advertising revenue was particularly desirable and 
apparently necessary for the success of the enterprise, a policy was adopted 
of rigorous exclusion from our columns of all cigar, liquor, medical and 
other objectionable advertisements, a standard being set in this respect above 
that of nearly all the great magazines of the day, and below that of none. 
We determined never knowingly to take into the homes of our readers any- 
thing whatever, whether in editorial or advertising columns, which could 
possibly offend the most fastidious taste, and we have always been glad and 
grateful to any of our patrons who have taken the trouble to point out to us 
objectionable material whenever found. So careful have we become in this 
matter of advertising patronage that a year ago we determined upon the 
announcement in every issue of Success of an absolute guarantee to our 
subscribers against loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation on the part of 
any advertisers admitted to our columns. Care and caution in safeguarding 
a subscriber's interests can go no further, and SUCCESS readers may always 
be assured that in answering our advertisements they are not going to be 
cheated or have advantage taken of them in any respect. 

We are proud of the young men in our advertising department. They 
combine ability, enthusiasm, and unusual intelligence with honesty of pur- 
pose and skill in salesmanship. They have been absolutely in accord with 
our general policy and have always stood firmly for the best traditions of the 
science of soliciting advertising patronage. 

How thoroughly the advertising department of Succgss has lived up 
to the opportunities given to it by the editorial and circulation departments, 
may be understood from the fact that, while the entire advertising revenue 
in 1899 was less than twelve thousand dollars, and the first issue under the 
present management, that of January, 1900, contained less than four hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of advertising, this Christmas number alone—the issue 
of December, 1903,—will yield to the publishers an advertising revenue 
of over thirty thousand dollars, available for the enrichment of the edito- 
rial columns of Success. No such extraordinary increase in advertising as 
this has ever been shown before, we believe, by any magazine in a growth 
of but four years’ time. 

We enter upon the new year with hope and confidence that the future 
has in store for SUCCESS new achievements well worth while. We are 
engaged in an enterprise which has almost limitless possibilities for the 
upbuilding of manhood and womanhood. We shall never rest satisfied 
until we can place SUCCESS in every intelligent American home; until we 
can keep it there, by giving to each subscriber ten times the value of his 
money; and until we can take up and carry on a few, at least, of the many 
collateral enterprises which we have in mind for bringing an even greater 
measure of inspiration and good cheer to those in every walk of life who 
would be the better for a little dash of optimism. 
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OUR ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


WE desire to announce that, having exercised the greatest care in admitting to 

Success the advertisements of responsible and honest concerns only, we will 
absolutely guarantee our readers against loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any 
advertisement appearing in this issue. It is a condition of this guarantee that all claims 
for losses sustained shall be made within at least sixty days after the appearance’ of 
the advertisement complained of ; that the reader shall mention in his communications 
to advertisers that he is acting upon an advertisement appearing in Success for Decem- 
ber; and that the honest bankruptcy of an advertiser, occurring aicer the printing of an 
advertisement by us, shall not entitle the reader to recover loss from us, but only to 
our best services in endeavoring to secure the return of the money: We cannot, 
moreover, hold ourselves responsible for the accuracy of ordinary ‘* trade talk,’’ nor for 
the settling of minor disputes or claims between advertiser and reader. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


THs number of Success contains one hundred pages and is by far the 

largest we have ever issued. We invite comparisons with other 
December periodicals of similar size and ‘t make-up.” Of this number 
we are printing over three hundred and twenty-five thousand copies. 
To do this, we require nearly two hundred tons of white paper; and from 
fifteen to twenty huge presses have to work continuously for nearly 
amonth. The cost of paper, presswork, and postage, alone, on this issue 
will amount to about twenty-five thousand dollars, to say nothing of 
editorial, art, and business expenses, aggregating nearly as much more. 
The subscription price charged for SuCcEss, $1.00 per annum, does not 
aniount to half the cost of conducting the magazine. 
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owe yoweteeh PREPARING THE CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING 


One of the joyous occupations at the merry Christmas season, when each 
member of the family lends a hand in preparing the spiced and savory dish 





“.. .. I see their unborn faces shine 
Before the never-lighted fire.” 
[® the library of his Indianapolis home James 
Whitcomb Riley, while telling the secret of 
his understanding of the hearts of children, un- 
consciously told the secret of his hold upon the 
hearts of all grown-up people as well. 
‘I, have just stayed a child,’’ he said; ‘*but so 
have they, —only they don’t know it!”’ 
I confess that I for one had not known it, but be- 
fore I left my seat at his hearth I had received 
from him the priceless gift of the resurrection of 


my childhood, as no mere mementos could ever 
havegivenit tome. I had laughed with him and 
wept with him over little loves and tragedies and 


hopes of the long-buried child who used to be I, 
and yet I had told him nothing definite about 
that child. He knew! 


We Have Children’s Hearts but Do not Know It 


‘It is sad,’’ he said, «‘that people go about 
with the hearts of children, and never know it, 


especially when one reflects that the conscious- 
ness of that child’s heart in oneself, and the re- 
spect ana .ove for it in others, are all that are 


needed to make sweet the world.’’ 

‘« Everybody hasn't a child’s heart,’’ I said; 
‘‘why, I know a man—”’ 

‘«] know,”’ said Mr. Riley, ‘‘ but, no matter how 
old or evil or crabbed he is, he is a child still, — 
and people unconsciously use that fact in mana- 
ging him. Why, the methods of business and of 
diplomacy itself are based on the fact that men and 
women are children.”’ 

\ll this was before he talked of the little shadow- 
children. When he did, I understood, I think, 
something of the store of richness from which he 
draws to write of ‘* Little Orphant Annie,’’ and his 
other little children who people everybody's home. 
But, more than this, | found—while he talked of the 
shadow-children,—of whata poet's heart is made. 

Meanwhile he talked about little live children. 

‘« You hear a great deal,’’ hesaid, ‘‘about man- 
aging children, and the people who haven't any 
children always think that they know the most 
about it,—I, for instance. But there are such a 
lot of other people's children whom I love to think 
belong to me that I am sure I know how to manage 
them,—and I am sure for another reason, too. I 
never go about alone in the world as just Riley, — 
the Riley lam now. There is always beside me 
the little lad who used to beI, and I can think his 
thoughts, and live his hopes and his tragedies now, 
just as much as I could when I looked like him. 

‘« We have great times together, this little lad 
and |,—and we are never more intimate than when 
some other little child is near us. Why, I have 
sat here by the fire, or by somebody else's fire, 
and have seen a little strange child come into 
the room when it seemed as if he must know how 
much alike we were, and that I must go and talk 
with him right away. But I never did go to him 
right away, or call him tome. Why? Because 
the little lad I used to be was at my elbow, and I 
remembered very well how he used to like to 
have people treat him. Was it the people who 
made an affectionate rush at him and caught him 
up and covered him with kisses who won his 
heart? No,—it was the people whose hearts he 
thought he had won. 

So, with this little strange child in the room, I 
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would sit still and pretend to be talking with the 
grown-up people. But I never ceased to be con- 
scious of him for a minute,—only I wouldn't 
have let him know that for the world. I wooed 
him instead as subtly as ever lover wooed a sweet- 
heart,—and, when you consider it, a lover woos 
as if his sweetheart were a child, undervaluing 
what is too easily won, and overestimating what 
is hard to possess. .... So I would hold out 
my hand to the child with all the absent-minded- 
ness I could muster, and I would keep on talking. 
The little strange child would watch like a little 
shy rabbit, and come a little nearer, and a little 
nearer, and finally he would be standing with my 
arm around him, and all the while I would be 
talking to someone else, and not seeming to pay 
him the slightest attention. Then at length he 
would begin to make timid efforts to attract my 
notice, and finally—I would let him! After that, 
we would be fast friends. 


The Imagination of a Child Is a Priceless Trust 


‘«Now,’’ said Mr. Riley, with eyes that smile 
while his mouth draws serious conclusions, ‘‘ how 
does that differ from the way grown-up people 
manage grown-up people? The only difference 
is the degree of cleverness in disguising the 
method. In any case children of all ages from 
five to threescore and ten can be managed alike.”’ 

‘«How people ever can forget,’’ he added, ina 
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His Children 


n without a Family 


moment, —‘‘ how they can ever possibly forget the 
time of life when everything was real to them, — 
that is the mystery to me.”’ 
«« «When they knew not their spelling book from 
the fairies, neither their soul from both,’ ’’ I quoted. 
«« And when their imaginations made every situ- 
ation as real to them as breakfast or arithmetic,’’ 


he added; ‘‘and the infinite pity it is that.thou- . 


sands of children are allowed to grow up with 
their morals, and their hair, and their grammar 
in perfect condition, and their imaginations never 
nourished at all. Why, the imagination of a 
child is one of the most priceless trusts a family 
can have,—and what do they do with it, most of 
them? Laugh at it, shame it, scorn it, look 
askance at it,—even punish it! Now how can 
they do that if they remember their own child- 
hood? They don’t remember,—but how can 
they forget. 


All the Little Ones Have Their Own Tragedies 


“‘The child with an imagination is a being 
apart, and should be treasured and trained and 
treated accordingly. What tragedies are enacted 
over and over again in homes because this is not 
realized! ‘A child is a child’ seems to be the 
rule, ‘and must be brought up as a child.’ As 
a matter of fact, a child is not always a child. 
Sometimes it is a thousand years old, and knows 
things of which its parents never have dreamed. 
If only the grown-up people who have the daily 
say about such a child’s affairs could know the 
holy charge which they have in that child’s deli- 
cately-strung little mind! But they usually don’t 
know,—and the old tragedy of the child with the 
artistic temperament born in a home where it is not 
known is lived through with the old pitiful result 

‘‘Do you remember that wonderful poem of 
Josiah G. Holland’s—the name of which I have 
forgotten, but the tremendous import of which 
I never shall forget,—about the little child born 
in witchcraft times? The baby was filled with 
this curious intangible spirit that wove for it a 
little world of its own, where it lived and dreamed 
and talked with strange, wonderful people, and 
knew wonderful things. And it would come 
in from its day in the meadows with its cheeks 
flushed and its eyes big with the miracles it 
had seen and heard,—and it would tell its 
mother and father what had happened to it, 
out there alone among the flowers. And the 
Puritan father and mother were horrified. ‘Lies, 
lies!’ they cried; ‘you have seen nothing, heard 
nothing!’ They could not comprehend the wonder 
of a child, born into a cold, practical household, 
and at length it got whispered about that the child 
wasawitch. Inthe end the child died of a fever, 
and those righteous parents never knew what they 
had had, or what they had lost. 

‘«« Ah, well, —witchcraft days are not over, so far 
as many of us are concerned. Here and there is 
born a little child whose soul is of the essence 
of which dreams are made,—anzd it is pitifully sel- 
dom that anybody knows it. Instead of encour- 
aging the child to dream, and instead of throwing 
in his way every possible help to stimulate his 
fancy,—‘lies, lies!’ everyone cries, ‘you have 
seen nothing, heard nothing.’ 

««You can pick out these children if your eyes 
are trained, and your heart, too. In hospitals, in 
children’s homes, in schools, on the street, you 
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“That old sweetheart of mine” 


can scan little faces for ‘the trace of any dream,’ 
and almost always you will find one. And the 
little crippled children,—somehow nature seems 
to give them the most of this exquisite, elusive 
quality, because they have lost everything else. 
Don’t you know how they look ?—how their eyes 
get big and are always awake to something nobody 
else hears? And their mouths, —don’t you remem- 
ber how sometimes those two front teeth will get 
big, and what a curious smile seems always ready 
to creep over their faces ?—eerie little creatures, 
peopling a world of their own, where everybody 
is strong and beautiful, on the very border land 
of the world of beauty itself. They know! 


It Is very Easy to Stimulate a Child’s Fancy 


‘«But all children know more or less. They 
are nearer to the unseen than any of us,—and, if 
only that inherent largess of fancy could be stimu- 
lated, they would live nearer the unseen all their 
lives. Even the plainest and most matter-of-fact 
little child, who has very few dreams, really lives 
very near an unsuspected world of fancy. Some 
of us love some of these little children very much.”’ 

Remembering that he had said this, I could not 
doubt, when he told me, a little later, about the 
shadow-children, that not all of these are children 
of imagination,—little people apart,—but that 
there are among them healthy, rosy little shadow- 
children, who know nothing of dreams or of fancy, 
but who are very loving, and who are loved just 
as dearly as they love. But he was not ready to 
speak of the shadow-children yet. 

‘«But it is very easy to stimulate any child’s 
fancy,’’ Mr. Riley was saying, ‘‘if only just the 
things they are to be taught are not made lessons 
to them. If only people would remember how it 
was with ¢#em when they were little! Why, I can 
remember the books on the library table to which 
I had access, and which I was told that I ought 
to read. It was a frightful task to read one of 
them. But that book that my father put on a 
high shelf and told me not to meddle with, that 
was the book that I raised heaven and earth to 
get at. If only that book had been a mythology, 











“There at the hearthstone | may hear 
The cricket’s song” 
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IT’S “GOT” TO BE 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


“‘When it’s got to be,’’—like I always say, 
As I notice the years whiz past, 
And know cach day is a yesterday, 
When we size it up, at last,— os 
Same as I said when my boyhood went 
And I knowed we had to quit,— 
“It’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be!’”’"— 
So I said ‘‘Good-by”’ to it. wie 


It’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be! 
So at least I always try 
To kind o’ say in a hearty way,— 


“Well, it’s got to be. Good-by!” 


The time just melts like a late, last snow,— 
When it’s got to be, it melts! 

But I aim to keep a cheerful mind, 
Ef I can’t keep nothin’ else | 

I knowed, when I come to twenty-one, 
That I’d soon be twenty-two,— 

So I waved one hand at the soft young man, 
And I said, ‘‘Good-by to you!” 


It’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be! 
So at Icast I always try 

To kind o’ say, in a cheerful way,— 
“Well, it’s got to be.—Good-by!’ 


They kep’ a-goin’, the years and years, 
Yet still I smiled and smiled,— 

For I'd said ‘‘Good-by’’ to my single life, 
And I had a wife and child: 

Mother and son and the father—one,— 
Till, last, on her bed of pain, 

She jes’ smiled up, like she always done,— 
And I said ‘‘Good-by’’ again. 


It’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be! 
So at Icast I always try 

To kind o’ say, in a humble way,— 

“Well, it’s got to be. Good-by.” 


And then my boy—as he growed to be 
Almost a man in size,— 

Was more than a pride and joy to me, 
With his mother’s smilin’ cyes.— 

He gimme the slip, when the War broke out, 
And followed me. And I 

Never knowed till the first fight’s end . . . 
I found him, and then, . . . ‘‘Good-by.” 


It’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be! 
So at least I always try 

To kind o’ say, in a paticnt way, 
“Well, it’s got to be. Good-by!” 


I have said,‘‘Good-by !—Good-by !—Good-by! ’’ 
With my very best good will, 

All through life from the first—and I 
Am a cheerful old man still : 

But it’s got to end, and it’s goin’ to end 
And this is the thing I’Il do,— 

With my last breath I will laugh, O Death, 
And say ‘‘Good-by’’ to you! . . . 


t 


It’s got to be! And again I say,— 
When his old scythe circles high, 

Ill laugh—of course, in the kindest way,— 
As I say ‘“‘ Good-by !—Good-by!”’ 





(Copyrighted, 1908, by James Whitcomb Riley.— Written for “* Success”) 
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“I went to work in earnest” 


for instance, what a world of wonder it would 
have opened to me, which would have become 
my world before anybody knew that I had even 
heard of it! I remember very well how it was 
with me when I first found that mythology is 
something that pupils study in school, No more 
of it for me! That settled it. Pegasus behind 
the plow of a lesson-book was not Pegasus to me. 


Read Kipling’s Poems, to Understand Children 

‘«Children may be wrought upon very easily by 
simply bearing in mind that they will not value 
what it is easy for them to get or what they are told 
that they must learn. They could be taught the 
whole world of fable and romance, and mines of 
richness could be opened for them without their 
knowledge,—if only people cared. Some of us 
who haven't them to teach, and who know and 
do care,—"’ 

He was ready to speak of the shadow-children 
then, but I did not know it and I interrupted 
him. 

‘‘A great many men have understood them 
wonderfully,’* I said; ‘‘Holmes did,—with the 
little children of Alice.’’ 

«« Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ Holmes understood children 
marvelously. And Dickens did. Little Joe and 
Paul Dombey,—ah, did he not understand!’’ 

‘‘Kipling doesn’t, does he?’’ I said, forget- 
ting ‘‘Wee Willie.”’ ‘Women and children 
seem to have been left out—’”’ 

‘«Kipling!’’ cried Mr. Riley, ‘‘he is a master 
at depicting children,—at living their lives, every 
bit. What of ‘Wee Willie Winkie?’ What of 
‘Brushwood Boy?’ What of ‘Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep?’ Ah, there is a story that lays bare the 
child-heart! Don’t you remember the boy up 
there alone in the room, reading, and grunting out, 
‘Don't disturve me; don’t you disturve me?’ 
There is no greater school for parents who do not 
understand their children, or who would like to 
be sure that they do, than those three stories of 
Kipling’ s.’’ 

‘«And Stevenson understood children,’’ I said, 
‘«with his essay about the sick child at night, and 
the bull's eyes, and the ‘little brother’ who was 
the man he had hoped to be. And above all 
others Walter Pater did when he wrote ‘A Child 
in the House.’ ’’ 

Mr. Riley looked up suddenly, and his face 
was shining. 

“‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘they did. They did. Ah, 




















“Nothin’ to say, daughter; nothin’ to say” 
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but not ‘above all others!’ There has been 
nobody else who understood like Tennyson.”’ 

Tennyson ?”’ I echoed, rather blankly, ‘‘why, 
where in Tennyson ?’’ 

«Oh, don’t you remember,’’ asked Mr. Riley, 
slowly, ‘‘‘In Memoriam?’ Don’t you remember 
the stanzas in which Tennyson speaks of the 
marriage planned for his sister with his dead 
friend, Arthur Hallam? He pictures their home 
as he himself might have come to visit it, with its 
happiness, and its hearth surrounded by happy 
children, —and then he breaks off suddenly in a 
passion of grief and longing for what might have 
been and could never be,—with that wonderful 
distich that beats in the breast of every child- 
less man and woman :— 


I see their unborn faces shine 
Before the never-lighted fire. 
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It was then that Mr. Riley talked of the shadow- 
children. 

‘«We all have them,’ he said, simply, ‘‘all of 
us: the little old maid with her infrequent smile 
and her somber face and her selfish interests, the 
crabbed old bachelor, the rich childless man of 
affairs, the women of professions, of society, of 
days of grinding work with no little faces to light 
for them alone,—we all have somewhere the 
secret hearth, where a troop of the little shadow- 
children who will never be come to sit with us, 
and to talk with us. They may come at long 
intervals, or in dreams, or with some it may be 
every day,—but I believe that there is no one in 
the world so base as not to miss the greatest 
blessing that the world holds. I believe there is 
no one childless who does not sometimes long for 
the shadow-faces ‘ before the never-lighted fire.’ ’’ 


Does Higher Education of Women 
Tend to Happiness in Marriage? 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


1s the largest sense one may at once answer, 
‘‘Yes,—of course it does.”’ 

In narrower instance, one remembers the cases 
where it did not, and is moved to closer study of 
conditions and causes. Like most general terms, 
these need clearer definitions. ‘‘Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ ** Happiness,’ and « Marriage,’*—all need 
to be pinned down pretty closely. 

There was a time when the education of women 
was purely industrial, those long ages before wo- 
men were beautiful; when they were merely the 
slaves—and mothers,—of the world, and man, 
like the other males, carried all the ornament. 

[here was marriage in plenty in those days, 
polygamous and polyandrous, transient and _ per- 
manent; but, whether there was more happiness or 
not, in those earliest and darkest ages, it is hard to 
pr 
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Woman's Sphere Expands with Her Education 


This one fact may throw some light upon it: it 
rid that the skulls of primitive women, when 
found, are invariably cracked or broken. 


Chis would seem to indicate that, however va- 
riously the men of those days died,—by cold or 
hunger or that form of misplaced dinner where 
the hero goes inside, —the women came to a de- 
orous domestic end by being knocked on the 
were 

not much,—one clear event in lives else 
lost in prehistoric mists; but, such as it is, it does 
not seem to support a theory of happiness in mar- 
riage 

Then came the gradual entanglement of the 
growing home,—the increase of furniture and 
clothes and utensils, and with all this the woman 
was more shut in. 

Losing the free air, she grew fairer of com- 
plexion; losing her wide field of outdocr labor, 
she grew softer-bodied; and there arose the orna- 
mental type of woman, to whose education was 
added a spreading list of ‘*accomplishments.”’ 

The education of women, at least of that kind 
of woman who was supposed to Le most desirable, 
consisted largely of those extra-useful arts by which 
she added to her chances of matrimony, and also 
to her happiness therein. 

Now we have come to a time when the expand- 
ing brain of modern humanity demands its exercise 
in both sexes, and our girls want the same educa- 
tion as our boys. 


Why Should Woman’s Brain Differ from Man’s? 


\t first the idea was scouted on the ground of 
the inferiority of the female brain. 

\ French physician quoted that to me, once. | 
had been lecturing on some phase of ‘‘the woman 
question,’’—to his gravely expressed astonish- 
ment; but, politely waving me aside as an excep- 
tion, he explained that any large advance in the 
education of woman is impossible because of the 
marked inferiority of her brain. I did not dis- 
pute his assertion. I merely asked him if he knew 
of any other case in nature where the female of a 
species has a different brain development from the 
male. Wildly he scurried about in the avenues 
of his mind, looking over the zodlogical facts, and 
finding that, if there is a difference it is in favor 
of the mother-beast, because she has more varied 
and important things to do. Seeing his discom- 
fiture, I suggested that, if he found a difference 
between the brains of men and women, might it 
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not be attributed to their widely different educa- 
tion? Nowadays we do not hear so much about 
the incapacity of women’s brains, but there is still 
a current of futile resistance to their further edu- 
cation cn the ground of the danger to marriage. 

These educated women will not be happy in 
marriage, or, what is worse, they will not marry at 
all!—that is the present protest. 


Well-Educated Wives Will 


The best way to meet a false assertion is to grant 
all of it you can in fairness and then mercilessly 
demolish its vital part. 

It may be admitted, in this case, that, if higher 
education meant mere scholarship, if happiness 
meant mere contentment, and if marriage meant 
mere housework and child-bearing, then the higher 
education of women would not tend to happiness 
in marriage. 

Perhaps this is what the objectors have in mind, 
—in which case they themselves need a little 
higher education on all those subjects. 

Every progressive faculty of a college or uni- 
versity to-day knows that education means full 
development of all the faculties, and that girls 
need that even more than boys, —because they are 
to be mothers. 

An increase in all directions,—larger power, 
knowledge, skill, and experience,—these tend to 
make a wiser and more capable woman, and a 
wise, capable woman will be happier in marriage 
than an ignorant, weak one; unless, —and perhaps 
this is what they mean,—unless it is assumed that 
men average poorly, that they are low, coarse, 
vicious things, and that an improved variety of 
woman would be miserable where those of the olc 
kind were happy in their ignorance. This is un- 
true at both ends, and ignorance is not necessarily 
bliss. A mud turtle may be happier than a sky- 
lark, but he does not look so. 

Moreover, men are not those hopelessly low 
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creatures we have been so long led to consider them, 

So long as women were absolutely ignorant, men 
could pass as wise on small capital; but the grow- 
ing mind of woman lifts the mind of man with two 
great forces,—heredity and sex-attraction. Large. 
brained mothers make better men, and the sweet- 
heart who is wise as well as kind can do wonders 
with her lover 

Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son is clear on 
this point. He strongly urges him to marry a 
woman who is wise as well as rich, handsome, and 
well-born; ‘‘for,’’ says he, ‘‘thou wilt find there is 
nothing more fulsome than a she-fool.’’ 

The Greeks would not have educated wives, 
owing to prejudice, tradition, and general error; 
but, as they grew capable of more pleasure than 
the primitive sex-relation allows, they sought it 
outside of marriage. 

It is wonderful how long a piece of idiocy will 
stick in the human brain. Never was a more 
splendid development of some mental qualities 
than in Athens, yet there this antique ignorance 
remained bedded in the fertile intellectual soil like 
a bowlder in a garden. 

They would have slavery, and they would have 
ignorant wives, and—they fell. 

To-day, with our new knowledge of the laws of 
nature, with our great advance in freedom of 
thought and action, there is still less excuse for us. 
We know now that a nation is best measured by 
the position of its women. ~ 


Education Does not Kill the Power of Love 


We know that heredity inexorably transmits the 
qualities of both parents. We know that the high- 
est happiness lies in companionship in the highest 
things. The human instrument thrills under the 
currents of energy which fill the universe, and 
thrills more deeply and more joyously as new 
chords are added to the lyre. 

Most intimate and exquisite of all are the ex- 
changes of the soul as instanced in the highest 
friendship. Some place friendship higher than 
love,—for the reason that they refuse to love the 
higher education. 

More and more, as the life-range of woman 
widens, we find the field of friendship open to the 
reach of love,and in such enlarged union is greater 
happiness than we have yet imagined possible. 

Those few unhappy women whose superior 
stock of learning—not education,—makes them 
imagine themselves superior to honest men who 
serve the family and their fellow man in useful 
labor may refuse to marry; but it is small loss to 
any possible husband, and gain to the race in es- 
cape from unwise motherhood. A highly edu- 
cated woman is not less lovable, but more. She 
will be able to make wise selection among men, 
and will be a strong center to the family, a wise 
molder of the home. What is more, she will make, 
and statistics of college graduates show that she 
does make,a far wiser mother. 

The assumption that ignorant women make the 
best mothers does not stand in face of the facts. 
Asa wife, mother, and homekeeper, a fully educated 
woman is far more successful than one half-edu- 
cated, ill-educated, or uneducated. 

Even beyond these distinctly personal relations, 
so primal, so essential, come the larger human rela- 
tions of world-service, to which women are now 
rising. 

This it is which made the hopeless gulf between 
man and woman in the past. He had the home 
and the world; she had the home, but was an ig- 
norant alien in the world. No full union,no per- 
fect accord, was open to creatures so different. 

Much as we idealized the purely domestic 
woman, in bitter fact we have not honored her; 
she has been lonely and cut off from the march of 
events. 


Equal Interests Lead to Common Sympathy 

The shallow thinker dreads this change. He 
fears that some special work of her own will sep- 
arate the wife from the husband, though their lives 
have heretofore been merged in one. Have they 
been? Where did they merge? In her narrow 
round of housework, of which he knew nothing; 
or in his wider range of business, of which she 
knew nothing? ; 

The half-educated woman of the past could 
make a faithful, loving, serviceable wife,—a wife 
such as Petruchio took such pride in making; but 
she could not give her husband that comprehen- 
sion which comes only from equal interests, and 
which is the one foundation of the largest love. 

The woman who is most human,—she it is who 
makes the best wife, mother, and friend; she is 
most happy in marriage. 
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“*Do you think you’re the whole Southwestern Pacific System?’” 





The 


+ fumenc - 


White Car 


The story of Robert Gordon’s single-handed fight with Speed and Company, who, by their control of the 
Refrigerator Dispatch Lines, collected tribute alike from the fruit-growers, the railroads, and the public, and of the 
building of the White Car and the vicissitudes which it encountered on its strange journey across the continent 


“¥7HOO-0-0-0! Choo-choo! All’ board, West- 
ern Dispatch, fwom San Fwancisco!”’ 

The boy-power engine moved away from the 
station and rolled along the tin track. 

Outside, the twilight was sinking. Within, the 
lamp threw a warm light on the four-year-old 
behind the engine, and on the man in the big 
chair and the young woman on the stool at his feet. 

««Did you see Mr. Speed himself, dearie ?’’ she 
was asking. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Couldn’t get near him; 
I had to talk with his secretary,—a man named 
Brackett.”’ 

««But wasn’t he interested? After all they’ ve 
said,—"’ 

‘««Oh, what-they’ ve said does n’t mean anything. 
They’ ve been careful enough not to put anything 
on paper.”’ 

‘*But don’t they understand that your car is 
ever so much better than theirs ?”’ 

*«Yes,—of course.’’ 

‘<I don’t care,—I don’t think they’ re honest.”’ 

‘«That would n't bother Speed much.’’ 

««Sh’cawgo! Sh'cawgo! Don't forget your par- 
cels and umbewellas!’’ 

They paused at this interruption, and both 
looked at the little fellow on the floor. At the 
moment they could see little besides a tumbled 
mop of yellow curls. Gordon's hand strayed 
among his wife’s curls as he looked; they were 
darker now, a rich brown, but he knew that they 
had once heen like Bob's. 





SAMUEL MERWIN 


[ltlustrations by P. L. Hoyt] 
PART ONE.- I. 


‘«You'd better teli me all about it, Rob. It'll 
do you good to talk it out.’’ 

‘‘Well, girlie, all I could get out of Brackett 
was that Mr. Speed would be very giad to look 
over my drawings and descriptions. I offered, 
instead, to take a car of the most perishable fruit 
they could name from Sacramento to New York, 
without any ice in the car, and then I said that, 
if the cargo wasn’t delivered in better condition 
than any of the old-style ice cars could do it, I'd 
foot the bills.’’ 

‘«And he would n't do that ?’’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it.’’ 

‘But what could he want of your drawings, 
then ?’’ 

Gordon shrugged his shoulders. She mused a 
moment. ‘‘You don’t mean that he'd steal your 
ideas ?”" 

‘I’m afraid he would.’’ 

She was puzzled. ‘*Would Mr. Speed do a 
thing like that ?—after all he’s done for the Speed 
Institute, and the University, and’’—she paused, 
finding her answer in the odd expression of her 
husband’s eyes. They were keen eyes, with a 
saving flash of humor flitting about them, an 
expression that the v-shaped wrinkle between 
them and the set of his mouth could never quite 
harden away. 

‘‘Alexander told me a story about him,—you 
know they were cousins, and were really intimate. 
In those days Alexander used to take a flier on 
the board of trade occasionally, and one day he 


met Speed on La Salle Street, and told him he 
had a little money to venture, and asked him what 
he should do with it. Speed advised him to buy 
lard. He did, and lost every cent he invested. 
The next time he met Speed he told him about it, 
and the old gentleman was mighty sorry. ‘That's 
too bad, Tom,’ he said; ‘I don't believe you un- 
derstood me. Now I'll tell you what you do,— 
you go and sell lard, and you'll get your money 
back, and more with it.’’’ 

‘«Did he sell ?”’ 

‘No, he bought, and made good. That’s the 
sort of man Speed is.’ 

‘«Why, I never heard of such a thing! You 
mean that he purposely misled him twice ?’’ 

‘‘I'm afraid he did.—But I was explaining. 
You know Speed owns all the refrigerator cars on 
the dispatch lines, The fruit-growers are afraid of 
him, because they have to ship their produce in 
his cars; the railroads are cautious, because he 
gives them so much business. I don’t know 
just what arrangement he has made with them, 
but he certainly controls the situation. If he 
won't take up a new car, no matter how good it is, 
nobody else would dare to.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you take the car out and bring a 
cargo through, anyway? When people see how 
good it is they'll have to be interested.’’ 

He shook his head. ‘I could never get it 
through. There isn’t a freight agent in California 
that would dare load any but a Speed car. I’m 
not sure that the general manager himself would 
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dare. There's only one way it could be done 
without Speed’s help. If I could once make a 
trip and prove it successful, and then get enough 


capital behind me to build the cars and offer 
them to the railroads instead of Speed’s, I think 
they'd accept, because we could make a much 
lower rate than he could with the old-fashioned 
Cars." 

‘©Oh, why don't you do that, Rob? That 
would be splendid.’’ 

‘Because he’s shrewd enough to see that I 
don't. If I make a move toward the railroads, 
he'll put the pressure.”’ 

The car,’’ so often repeated, reminded 
Bob of 1ething. He went to the closet and 
brought 1 miniature White Car that his father 
had made for him in the early days of the inven- 
tion, when 


success had seemed but a little way off. 
Gordon rose and leaned against the mantel, look- 


ing down at the trunk railroad on the carpet. 
‘‘Where’s the White Car going, Bobs ?’’ 
‘« Goin’ to San Fwancisco.’’ 
‘*What's that you’re putting aboard ?”’ 


‘¢ Pewish' ble 


fwuit."’ He busied himself a 
moment longer, then paused to look up and say, 


‘«]’m the gen’1] man’ ger.’’ 

“H'1 muttered Gordon, as the train started 
on its mney, ‘‘then you’re the one man I 
haven't tackled.’’ The v-wrinkle deepened as 
his eyes followed the yellow curls across the 
room. 

‘*What are you thinking, dearie?’’ She came 
close to him, and clasped her hands behind his 
neck, and looked up into his eyes. 

‘‘Of the general manager,’’ he replied, with a 
half-smile ‘‘I don’t know but what the time 
has come tackle him. It just struck me ina 
new way.—We ve got a little something left yet, 
thank Heaven,—and it’s worth trying.”’ 

‘¢What, Rob ?’’ 

Fora! ent he held her close, without speak- 
ing; then he whispered, ‘‘I’m going to see him 
to-morrow 

‘‘Oh, good!—I’m glad! He'll be interested, 
—I know he will. And you won’t bother any 
longe wit Speed “She 


‘Not y,—except to beat him if I can !’’ 


II. 


E general manager knew something of the 
new car, and was interested to learn more. 
[ am willing to tell you, Mr. Gordon,’’ he said, 


TS 


‘that we are not altogether satisfied with Speed 
and Company. Under the present arrangements, 
more than a third of the receipts on each carload 
goes to them for the use of the car, and the rail- 
roads and producers have to take what they can get. 
This hardly seems like an equitable 

division of profits. You say you use 


no ice in your car?’’ 


‘* None,—we use mechanical refrig- 
eration, 

‘‘How do you get your power ?’’ 

‘‘From a belt connected with the axle 
of the car.’ 


‘« Are you dependent on the speed of 
the train 

‘*No, by step-cone pulleys we can 
adjust the belt as we want, no matter 
how the train is going.’’ 

‘‘Does your liquid call for a high 
pressure 

‘¢ No 

‘What space does the machine take 
up? 

‘*Four feet at one end of the car,— 
much less than ice compartments.”’ 

‘If the train should be delayed on 
a siding, how long could you maintain 
the temperature ?”’ 

‘«Ten to twelve hours. In case of a 
longer delay, it would only be necessary 
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cargo. You know, of course, that, when the aver- 
age carload of California cherries is sold in New 
York, the boxes that were in the top layer bring 
fully ten per cent. less than the bottom boxes,—’’ 

««Yes, I know.”’ 

‘«In the White Car the air is as pure at the top 
as at the bottom.”’ 

‘*Is your machinery as heavy as the ice?’’ 

*«It weighs much less.”’ 

‘How many extra men would be needed for a 
train of these cars ?’’ 

««One,"" 

«And you say that fruit can be delivered in bet- 
ter condition than by the old-style cars ?’’ 

‘Yes. With our car it will be possible for the 
growers to let their fruit remain on the trees three 
or four days longer than is usual, shipping it ina 
riper condition and getting a better price."’ 

‘Do you mean to say that they could ship ripe, 
or nearly ripe fruit, with the certainty that it could 
be kept eight or ten days in good condition ?’’ 

‘«Certainly.”’ 

‘« This is interesting,—very interesting. Well, 
Mr. Gordon, tell me what you propose.’’ 

‘« 1 should like to be assured that, if I take a car to 
Sacramento and load it, it will be hauled through 
to New York as fast freight.”’ 

The general manager looked thoughtful. 

‘©Of course, sir, if I couldn’t be sure that no 
obstacles would be put in my way, there would be 
no use trying. I mean to start with ripe fruit, and 
a day's delay might ruin everything.”’ 

The. manager was drawing rectangles and penta- 
gons on his blotter. <‘‘ Tell me this, Mr. Gordon,’’ 
he said; ‘‘what advantage would we gain from 
doing this?’’ Iam not willing to antagonize the 
Western Dispatch (this was oblique for Speed and 
Company,) without a reason.’’ 

‘« All that is necessary to enlist our capital is to 
prove our claims for the car. With the capital, 
we can handle your refrigerator business at a 
cheaper price than any Speed and Company could 
quote you. What I ask is a fair chance to bring 
a car through, under the same conditions as the 
Speed cars.’’ 

‘«« Are the California fruit-growers in sympathy 
with you ?’’ 

‘«Wholly insympathy. There are large inter- 
ests in California standing ready to come in with 
us the moment they are assured of the practica- 
bility of the White Car.”’ 

The manager's pencil had wandered from pen- 
tagons into an offhand map of the great South- 
western Pacific System. He was interested. 


‘«Very well, Mr.Gordon, we will do this for you. 
When would you like to send your car west ?”’ 
‘«This week. The sooner we can do it,the better.’’ 








to haul the car back to where an electric 
connection could be made—an ordi- 
nary incandescent light wire would do, 
—with the electric motor in the car.’’ 
‘What do you consider the special 
advantages of your car?’’ 
Here was a general manager that - 
knew his business. It was a different 
story from the crafty, smiling talk of old Speed. 
‘*In the first place, it saves the time that is now 
lost in stopping eight times for ice between Sacra- 
mento and New York. In the second place, it is 
vastly cheaper. 


The atmosphere of the car is dry 
and even, and the air is purified from the gases 
thrown off by ripening fruit; this means better 
preservation and a higher market value for the 


“*All right,’ said Gordon, ‘it’s your lead, | think’” 


The manager wrote a few lines, signed with an 
enigmatic initial,and handed the paper to Gordon. 
‘«Thank you. Good morning.”’ 
‘*Good morning.”’ 
III. 
N the office of the Fruit-growers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation at Sacramento sat Gordon, with Com- 
stock, the secretary of the growers. Comstock 
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was not optimistic; experience had made him 
rather skeptical; he had been fighting Speed and 
Company too long to hope for more than an occa- 
sional minor success. 

««T’]l tell you this much, Mr. Gordon,’’ he was 
saying ; ‘‘if you do get through,—and the Lord 
knows I hope you will,—all we've said holds 
good. The new car is theonly way out of this trap 
for us. The way it is now, Speed does pretty 
much what he likes. Why,’’—his voice roseas he 
spoke ; the growers were likely to speak in a high 
voice when they got on this subject,—‘‘ why, we 
could n't ship asingle car to-day from here to New 
York and be sure it would get there. If old Speed 
could get a bigger rake-off by turning it off to Bos- 
ton, or Philadelphia, he’d do it, and we couldn't 
say ‘boo!’ We're not safe in promising our cus- 
tomers anything. Here we put the money into it, 
and raise the fruit, and then pay him whatever he 
chooses to ask for carrying it. There’sa good old 
English word that most people use for that sort 
of thing. It’s what I was brought up to call 
stealing.”’ 

«« Well,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘ we'll beat him.’’ 

‘‘T hope so. You've got the car loaded, any- 
how, and that’s more than I thought you could do. 
Pretty near time to start, ain’t it ?’’ 

«« Yes,—in half an hourorso. Are you coming 
down with me to see her off ?’’ 

‘«Yes,—sure. You're sending a good man 
along, ain’t you?’’ 

‘*He’s a good machinist, and I believe he’s 
a man that can’t be bribed. That’s the main 
thing.’’ 

‘« You're right, it is,—shall we start along ?’’ 

‘«T guess we'd better.’’ 

On the street, Comstock spoke again of Speed 
and his methods. 

‘««] know the old rascal like a book,’’ he said; 
‘«T worked for him quite a while before I came 
out here.’’ 

‘« Left him, did you?’’ 

«You're right in saying I left him. I'll tell 
you the sort of man #e is. He was starting up 
his new cottolene factory before I left. You know 
that’s made mainly out of cottonseed oil; and, 
just as he was getting things to running nicely, 
there were twelve cars of oil that disappeared 
coming up from New Orleans. Couldn't find a 
sign of them anywhere. We rushed out tracers, 
but the railroad people claimed to be as much lost 
as we were. Those cars had simply dropped off 
the earth; and, as we hadn't much oil on hand, 
it began to look as if the factory’'d have to shut 
down for a while. But that would have meant a 
loss of about four thousand dollars a day to the 
old man, and he wasn't in to lose, you know. It 
ain’t his way. He came over to my 
desk, one morning, and said, ‘Com- 
stock, 1 wish you’d take what money 
you need and go down after those cars, 
—you' d better go with the idea of find- 
ing them.’ So I took a field glass, and 
started toward New Orleans. I knew 
the numbers of the cars, and I took a 
good look at every car we passed, for 
thirty-six hours. At the cities I got 
outand searched the yards. The third 
afternoon, down in Louisiana, we were 
passing the yards of a big lumber com- 
pany, and I saw one of the cars on a 
siding, partly hidden by a lumber pile. 
Well, sir, I got out at the next station, 
hired a buggy, and drove back, and 
there were four of our cars half full of 
lumber. I put in a kick, and they 
turned me over to the freight agent at 
the town where I'd got my horse. It 
was n't long after that before I found 
out that the lumber people were hav- 
ing trouble getting cars enough for their 
business, and they'd offered the agent 
ten dollars for every car he’d turn over 
to them. And, would you believe it? 
he'd simply unloaded our twelve car- 
loads of cottonseed oil and stowed the 
barrels away in the freight house, and 
was using the cars in the New Orleans 
lumber business! Well, it didn’t take 
me long to fix him. The first train 
that came along I made him unload twelve cars of 
merchandise, and put our oil in instead. I got 
back to Chicago at eight in the morning of the 
fourth day, and, after reporting at the office, went 
home and had a good sleep,—the first I'd been 
able to get since I started out. 

“I didn’t get back to the office till half past 
two; and, while I was looking over my letters and 
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straightening up, old Speed came around and 
leaned on the top of my desk. ‘How are you, 
Comstock?’ he said. ‘I hear you’ve done a 
good job for us. Got the oil all right, didn’t 
you?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I hope it’s getting in in 
time.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said he, ‘I don’t think we’ ll 
shut down /¢hzs week. But, by the way, you just 
got around, didn’t you? Where have you been ?’ 
—‘I went home to get some 
sleep.’ —*‘ Well, you know, Mr. 
Comstock, our men are usually 
expected to be at their desks 
by nine o'clock.’ Well, I was 
mad all through. There I'd 
saved him anywhere from ten 
to fifty thousand dollars. I 
just got up and reached for my 
hat. ‘There's your desk, Mr. 
Speed,’ I said; ‘you’re wel- 
come to it. I wouldn’t work 
another day for you on any 
terms.’ I’ve not been in that 
building since.’’ 

They were entering the 
freight yards, and Comstock’s 
mind returned to the White 
Car. 

‘“‘You’d better warn your 
man to keep his eyes open 
while they’ re running through 
Nevada, Mr. Gordon. I hap- 
pen to know that the night dis- 
patcher on the Disaster Butte 
Division is interested in the 
ice company at Truckee, and 
he’ ll haveto besleeping pretty 
sound if he can’t find some 
way to hold up your car.’’ 

«« Interested in the ice, eh ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, and. there're lots 
more such fellows all along 
the line that will fight you 
hard. I don’t want to dis- 
courage you, Mr. Gordon, but 
you've’ bit off a pretty big 
hunk. Now, don't misunder- 
stand me,—if you do succeed, 
the growers are all with you. 
I’d hate to think of losing 
four thousand plunks on that load of cherries.’’ 

‘«Hold on!’’ exclaimed Gordon, ‘‘what's this ?’’ 

‘*What’s what?’’ asked Comstock, looking up. 

‘‘Why, look there: the train's made up with- 
out my car,—see, it’s out there on the siding.”’ 

‘The deuce it is! Why, they never meant to 
haul it out of the yards! Now don't that beat 
our Saxon ancestors? Say, what do you think of 
an agent that would deliberately load up two 
thousand boxes of cherries and turn them out to 
rot? We're here on time, anyhow,—there he is 
now, in the doorway!”’ 

‘Hold on, Mr. Comstock,—here’s my man.”’ 

The machinist had sighted them from the 
freight house, and was approaching on the run. 

‘«What does this mean, Smith ?’’ 

‘‘I'm glad you’ve come, Mr. Gordon. I've 
been trying to get you over the’ phone for the last 
fifteen minutes. There’s a inan named Brackett 
that’s come to take the trip with us: they say 
he’s to look out for the Speed cars.’’ 

‘« Look out for your wife’s relations!’’ Comstock 


burst out. ‘*He’s Speed’s secretary, that’s what 
he is!’ 
‘©Yes, I know. Go on, Smith.”’ 


‘*Him and the agent had a talk, and after that 
he said he had n't any authority to put the White 
Car on the train.’’ 

‘*We'll see about that.’’ Gordon headed for 
the freight house, with the others close behind 
him, and nodded ‘‘Good morning’’ to the freight 
agent. 

“‘T see you haven't put the White Car in the 
train,’’ he said; ‘‘what’s the matter?’’ 

The agent looked up sulkily. ‘‘ Now look 
here, what right do you suppose I've got to haul 
out that car?’’ 

‘«What right! 
fruit?’’ 

‘«That’s got nothing to do with it.’’ 

‘«Did n't the dispatcher give you orders?’’ 

‘The dispatcher!’’ The agent sniffed. ‘I 
could n’t move that car without a permit from the 
general manager.”’ 

««Well,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘here itis. Now we'd 
better not waste any more time about it.”’ 

The agent read the permit, and folded it. 

««You’'d better let me keep that,'’ said Gordon; 
‘*I need it in my business.’’ 


Isn’t it your business to ship 
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«« Let you keep it! 
to show for this ?’’ 

“If you'll read it again, you'll see it is 
addressed to me, not to you.’’ 

The agent handed it back, and turned away to 
find the yardmaster and have the car hauled out 
to the main track. He left the three men stand- 
ing on the platform by the freight-house door, 


What am I going to have 








“*Look out for the dispatcher,—Disaster Butte—’” 


looking at one another. Gordon's eyes strayed 
to the office window, and he saw Brackett sitting 
within, reading a paper. 

‘«Smith,’’ he said, in a low voice, ‘‘ you say 
Brackett’s going, too ?”’ 

+ Yeu; sir.” 

Gordon looked at Comstock, then at the train; 
and then, seeing the conductor, called out to him: 
‘‘Have you got room for another man in your 
caboose ?’’ 

The conductor turned and looked him over. 

‘©Who? What for ?’’ 

Comstock broke in: ‘‘This is Mr. Gordon, Mr. 
Walkey. He’s the owner of the White Car.’’ 

‘“‘Don't this other man here represent the 
White Car people ?’’ 

«*Yes,’’ said Comstock, ‘‘but—’’ 

‘«What do you think we’re hauling, Mr. Com- 
stock, —a Sunday-school picnic? I’ve got a place 
for one man.’’ 

‘«Smith,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘I guess we'll have to 
let you off thistime. I’m going myself. Are the 
tools all aboard, and the grease ?’’ 

‘«Everything’s ready, sir.’’ 

‘All right. Good-by, Mr. Comstock. 

‘«Say, you don’t mean that you’re going your- 
self ?’’ 

‘I certainly am.’ 

«*Well,—you move quick, don’t you? It’sa 
good scheme. These boys have all got wads cf 
Speed money in their pockets. They're acting 
queer, all of them. And say, I wouldn't sleep 
very sound till you get past the Disaster Butte Di- 
vision. The dispatcher there—’ 

‘*Yes, I know. Good-by.’’ 

The engine was blowing off noisily. ‘All 
aboard, there!’’ shouted the conductor. Gordon 
leaped from the platform to the ground, and hur- 
ried over for the caboose, Comstock following. 
Smith stood bewildered on the platform. 

‘‘I wish I had a change of shirts,’’ Gordon 
observed, his footon the step. ‘‘ I'm not exactly 
dressed for this.’’ 

««Well, so long, Mr. Gordon! Good luck to 
you! And, say,’’—the train was pulling out,— 
‘«when you get past Truckee,’’—-Comstock was 
running a few steps alongside in order not to raise 
his voice, —‘‘look out for the dispatcher, —Disas- 
ter Butte—’’ 
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Brackett brushed past him, and swung himself 


up to. the platform on the other side. Gordon 
straightened up, and nodded tohim. They were off. 


IV. 


[7 was nearing eight o'clock in the evening. 
Western Dispatch Fast Freight No. 16 was 
rumbling and rolling around the Nevada curves 
and up the Nevada grades. 
Within the caboose, whose 
grimy interior was but halt 
lighted by the lanterns, sat 
Gordon and Brackett. They 
were alone,excepting the train- 
man who was hanging out at 
one of the windows watching 
the track. At intervals, Brack- 
ett would get up and pace the 
car. At other times he would 
make slight advances toward 
civility with Gordon, but with 
only moderate success. Gor- 
don had brought no reading 
matter, and Brackett’s news- 
paper had been exhausted by 
both of them many hours be-. 
fore. Since the slight diver- 
sion of the stop for ice at 
Truckee, the day had gone 
heavily; the night promisea 
worse. Finally Brackett 
crossed the line of civility. 

‘*Do you play penuchle, 
Gordon ?”’ 

««Why,—yes.”’ 

‘« Suppose we have a game 
I usually carry cards ana 
counters about me, It comes 
in handy, traveling as much 
as I do.’’ 

Gordon could not resist 2 
sly question, —‘‘ Do you make 
this run regularly ?’’ 

Brackett, who was fumbling 
in his handbag for the cards, 
looked up rather quickly. 

‘*No,—O no! not regularly. 
Our man is sick, and, as this 
is a valuable load, I was sent 
out to have an eye on it.”’ 

This, Gordon knew, was a lie. It was not 
customary for a Speed man to travel with the 
trains, 

«*] guess Walkey won't mind if we play on his 
desk. Shall we cut? Low deals, I suppose,—ace 
and ten low. Shall we put a little stake on it?’’ 

Gordon, who had no more money to lose tu 
Speed and Company, shook his head. 

«All right,—just as you like. I don’t go in 
much for that sort of thing myself. It’s not at alu 
a bad game when you play just for the fun of it.— 
Dix turned, eh? There's ten for you to stars 
with,”’ 

Brackett was growing really affable. There was 
no guessing his object; but the game would serve, 
at least, to keep Gordon awake while the tram 
was passing over the Disaster Butte Division. 

In the course of the first game a whistle from 
the engine, and the pounding of bumpers as ca 
after car slowed down, told them that the train 
was stopping. 

««One hundred aces,’’ said Brackett. ‘‘Excuse 
me, Mr. Gordon, but I took that trick,—my ten- 
spot on your jack.’’ 

But Gordon’s eye was not on the cards. ‘‘Hi, 
there,’’ he called to the trainman, ‘‘ what place is 
this ?’’ 

The man turned his head, and reached for a 
lantern, ‘‘What’s that?’’ 

‘«What place is this ?’’ 

‘«Sweetheart Siding.’’ 

«« What are we stopping for?’ 

Brackett spoke up. 

‘«Isn’t this the place where you pick up thosy 
cars Number Nine dropped off ?’’ 

‘Yes, —sure,’’ replied the man, pausing in the 
doorway; ‘‘this is the place.’’ 

«‘They’ve been getting our service balled up 
lately,’’ observed Brackett —‘‘Forty trump,— 
that’s one thing that brought me out here. 
They've been trying to tell us it was the coas 
strike. All rot, 1 say. You have to watch these 
people every minute.—There’s that other jack o 
diamonds, eh? You had me fooled there. I’ve 
been saving up for it.”’ 

Gordon laid down his hand. ‘‘Excuse me & 
minute. I'm going to look outside.’’ 

He stepped out on the rear platform and drew 
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the door to behind him. The train had cut off 
the rear half-dozen cars, and, leaving them with 
iboose on the main track, was backing in on 
ling. The night was dark, and at first he 
could see only the bobbing, circling lanterns of 
the trainmen. But after a moment he made out 
im length of the train, and the dark, empty 
station building, and—yes, there they were,—the 
two or three cars Brackett had mentioned, far up 
on the siding. Assured of this, he reéntered the 
Brackett was tipped back in his chair, 


tne ¢ 


, 
tne 


caboose. 
waiting. 

‘All right,’’ said Gordon, ‘it’s your lead, I 
think. We've drawn, haven't we?’’ 

‘<I think so,—yes, I have twelve cards.’’ 

[hey finished the game just as the train pulled 
out for the run to Disaster Butte. 

‘Have another ?’’ suggested Brackett. 

‘¢ Might as well.’’ 

It was nearly half an hour before the second 


game was over. Gordon, as he took up his cards 
to count game, threw a glance at the face of the 
Speed man, and caught a peculiar expression, in 


the flicker of the lantern-light. The count over, 
he rose. 

‘«What's on now?’’ 

‘I’m going to take a look at my car before I 
turn in.’’ 

‘«Better smoke up first.’’ 
cigar 

‘‘No,—thanks!’’ He went to the door. As 
he turned the knob, he felt Brackett’s eyes burn- 
ing into his back, and heturned. The secretary 
bent down and lighted a match, without a word. 

Gordon was no trainman. The climb up the 
iron ladder tested his nerve. After some feeling 
about on the roof of the car, he found the hand 
rail and drew himself up. Far ahead, at the end 
of the swaying, bumping line of cars, he could see 
the light of the engine and above it the shining 
billows of smoke. Nearer were one or two dots 
of light where were members of the crew scat- 
tered along the train. All 
rbout him was the black 
loneliness of a Nevada 
night. He stood for a mo- 
ment holding tightly to the 
brake wheel, and then start- 
ed to walk up the train. 
Chey were not running fast; 
the grade was heavy, and 
the engine was breathing 
hard; but the motion was 
too much fora novice, and 
he caught desperately at 
the wheel of the next car 
and paused again. 

Che White Car had been 
not far from the rear end; 
but soon he was near the 
middle of the train, and 
had notfound it. The prob- 
lem puzzled him. Perhaps 
it had been placed forward 
during the switching at 
Sweetheart Siding. 

He met Walkey and a 
brakeman, and passed the 
time of night with them. 
[They observed him curi- 
ously, but said little. 

He pushed on sturdily to 
the end of the train. Then 
he turned and looked back 
with a curious duped sen- 
sation. The White Car was not in the train. 

‘‘What do you mean,’’ he broke out, when he 
had returned to the conductor, ‘‘by cutting out 
my car ?’’ 

The two men looked at him with unshakable 
gravity. 

‘The car we dropped had a hot journal,”’ 
replied Walkey. 

Gordon shook his head impatiently. He had 
provided against hot journals by bringing grease 
with him to use in place of the cheap oil provided 
by the railroad. He looked squarely at the con- 
ductor while he was fighting his temper. ‘I 
think you boys ought to know,’’ he said, finally, 
‘that the general manager is behind this car. 
You may hold on to Speed a little too long. It 
won't pay you.”’ ; 

From his tone, it was plain that he was looking 
through their thoughts, clear down to the rolls of 
Speed bills in their pockets. Their glances met. 
Walkey finally observed: ‘*‘ Number Ten’ll pick 
up your car, Mr. Gordon.’’ 

‘‘When will it pass Sweetheart Siding ?’’ 


Brackett held out a 





“The instrument was clicking” 
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Walkey looked at his watch. ‘It's now eight- 
forty, —it'll go through about one-fifteen.’’ 

‘‘How do you know Number Ten will pick it 
up?”’ 

‘«That’s the way it’s usually done.”’ 

‘‘Is there a night operator at Sweetheart Sid- 
ing?’’ 

‘«No, there ain’t.”’ 

‘«Does the day man live near the station? ’ 

‘‘Yes,—’’ it was the brakeman speaking up, — 
‘this name’s Longyear,—Wise Billy Longyear. 
He lives in a little house just across the tracks."’ 

‘« How far is it from here ?’’ 

The two men looked at each other again. 
“‘Oh,’’ said Walkey, ‘‘it’s six or eight miles, 
easy.”’ 

Gordon, as the situation grew clearer, was 
warming up more and more inside, and, as his 
voice and manner quieted, the meaning behind 
his words was unmistakably increasing. Walkey 
was beginning to show some restiveness; and, 
when Gordon began, ‘‘Now, Walkey, I'll tell 
you what I want you to do,’’ his tongue slipped 
its bridle. 

‘«Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘there ain’t no cause 
for that kind of talk, Mr. Gordon. There’s a 
superstition on this line that the conductor runs 
the train. If you wanted to run your car with a 
hot journal, why did n't you come out and say so, 
instead of sitting in there playing cards?’’ 

«(I’m going back to get my coat,’’ continued 
Gordon, ‘‘and I want you to slow down so I can 
get off.'’ He left them and returned to the 
caboose. 

Walkey looked after him, muttered something 
about cast-iron nerve, started to follow him, 
stopped, added something of a decidedly profane 
nature, and finally raised his lantern. The signal 
passed along the train, and the engineer shut off 
steam. 

‘«Well,’’ said Brackett, as Gordon entered the 
caboose, ‘‘what are we stopping for now?’’ 

‘«That,’’ said Gordon, 
‘‘is the funniest question 
you ever asked.”’ 

««Why ?—what ?—”’ 

‘You can stop bluffing 
now, Brackett.”’ 

‘‘You aren't leaving us, 
are you? The walking’s 
bad, they say.’’ He laughed 
sarcastically; but, as the 
sound fell flat, he grew 


sober. 
“You’ve laughed 
enough,’ said Gordon; 


‘‘I’m not on a.pleasure 
trip. I expect Speed and 
Company to pay liberally 
for my trouble.’’ 

Brackett was flushing. 
‘« Now look here, Gordon, 
what's the use? You might 
as well stay aboard and get 
some sleep. You'll never 
get that car through. Of 
course there’s no law to 
keep a man from bucking 
Speed, but it’s a fool trick. 
You simply can’t win. He’ ll 
break you, sure as New 
Year's. Can’t you see that 
you are up against a sure 
thing ?”’ 

Gordon was walking 
toward the door. ‘Good night, Brackett,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I'll see you at Ogden.’’ As he swung off 
the rear steps, and started on his long walk down 
the track, he added to himself, ‘‘It’s just as well 
I didn’t bring that other shirt.’’ 


PART TWO 
V. 


At eleven-fifteen Gordon trudged up to the 
White Car at Sweetheart Siding, and exam- 
ined the journals. In a moment he was satisfied 
that they had not been overheated. He walked 
around the box of a station and then hunted up 
the shanty where the operator and the section 
boss lived; seeing a light in the rear window, he 
knocked. The door was opened by‘a pale young 
man, holding a lamp in his hand. He had a 
dome-like forehead, luminous eyes, and a sensi- 
tive mouth that twitched continually. 
«Are you Mr. Longyear ?’’ 
««Yes,—that’s my name.”’ 
‘«My name’s Gordon. My car was dropped 
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off here this evening, and I want to see about 
having Number Ten pick it up. I've got two 
thousand boxes of cherries aboard, and if they 
lie here they may be ruined. Sorry to get you 
up, but I haven't any time to lose.”’ 

The operator was looking at him with a curious, 
dreamy expression. ‘‘That’s all right. I hadn't 
gone to bed,—I was reading. But how'd you 
ever get here ?”’ 

«« Walked.’ 

‘« Walked !—where from ?’’ 

‘‘From Number Sixteen, eight miles up the 
track.’’ 

‘It’s the White Car you mean, I suppose."’ 

Ten, 

‘«T was out when Sixteen stopped. The car had 
a hot journal, Walkey said.”’ 

‘« That’s what he said. It didn’t happen to be 
true.”’ 

‘« Well,—what is it you want me to do?”’ 

‘« The only thing 7 know of is to wire the dis- 
patcher that the car is all right and ask to have it 
picked up.’’ 

‘«T see,—they might do it, anyway, but the 
safest way’s to wire. Come over to the station.”’ 

It was an odd little office. When the operator 
had set down the lamp, Gordon saw that the win- 
dows had been hung with muslin curtains, and a 
square of blue matting covered the center of the 
floor. On the table, backed against the wall on 
each side of the telegraph instruments, was a row 
of books. 

«Sit dewn,’’ said Longyear; and, while Gordon 
sat watching him, his thin fingers clicked out a 
message. ‘‘There,’’ he said, when he had fin- 
ished, ‘‘ we'll have to wait a little while now.”’ 

‘« How do you happen to be here ?’’ asked Gor- 
don, after a pause; ‘‘ you’ re nota western man ?’’ 

‘«No; I’m from New York State.’’ He hesi- 
tated, and added, shyly: «(I’m going through 
college, but I had to lay off this year to get ahead. 
This is easier than teaching or selling books.’’ 

‘«T should think so,—what’s that?’’ The in- 
strument was clicking again. 

‘«That’s not for us. ‘SS’ is my call.’’ 

Gordon got up and stood in the bay window, 
looking along the dim stretch of track. Some- 
where down there in the darkness, NumberTen was 
climbing eastward. He was fidgety. Thesilence 
and the supreme loneliness of the place were 
affecting his nerves. The operator went on:— 

‘«]—I’m not over strong,—and it’s better for 
me to be out here, anyway. It gets rather lone- 
some, sometimes, —’’ 

‘«T should think it would!’’ 

«« And some nights, when Ryan’ s out on the line, 
I guess I’d get the horrors if it wasn’t for these.’’ 
He motioned toward the books. There was another 
silence. ‘What's the trouble about your car ?’’ 
he asked. ‘* What did Walkey drop it for?’’ 

‘« Because it isn’t a Speed car,’’ Gordon an- 
swered, shortly. 

‘|’ ve been wondering if it was anything like 
that. I’m afraid the boys get a little careless now 
and then.”’ 

«It seems to be worth their while to get’ care- 
less.”’ 

‘«If a tip has really gone out to hold you up, I’m 
afraid you ’ll find it pretty hard to get through.”’ 

‘«Has anything been said to you ?”’ 

‘«Oh, no, the boys would hardly do that.’’ 

«Ts it true that the dispatcher on this division 
is interested in the icing business ?”’ 

‘«] should n’t wonder. Wait!—here he is.’’ 

Again the wires were speaking. Longyear sat 
motionless, his large eyes fixed on the key. 
«« Yes, —yes,—he says it’s all right.’’ 

‘“«He says ?—Well, doesn’t his say-so go on 
this division ?’’ 

‘«T don’t know. 
see.”’ 

They waited—and waited. The operator chatted 
on; Gordon sharpened a pencil, walked the floor, 
sat down again, tapped his finger on the chair, 
and walked the floor again. The station clock 
showed twelve, — twelve-thirty,— one. It was 
nearly train time, and Gordon tried to get him- 
self in hand. 

‘You keep your books right by you ?”’ 

««Yes,—I have a good deal of time to myself 
during the day, and they’re handy for the boys. 
You'd be surprised to see how much they read, — 
good things, too.’’ His eye lighted up as he 
reached for a volume covered with grimy wrap- 
ping paper. ‘‘Now there’s Browning, — you 
would n’t expect that trainmen would like him. 
Have you read him much ?”’ 

[Concluded on pages 778 to 782] 


We'll just have to wait and 
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“He kept his post till the sun was high above the horizon” 
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O* the top of Ringwaak Hill the black-faced ram 

stood motionless, looking off with mild, yel- 
low eyes across the wooded level, across the scat- 
tered farmsteads of the settlement, and across the 
bright, retreating spirals of the distant river, to 
that streak of scarlet light on the horizon which 
indicated the beginning of sunrise. A few paces 
below him, half hidden by a gray stump, a green 
juniper bush, and a mossy brown hillock, lay a 
white ewe with a lamb at her side. The ewe’s 
jaws moved leisurely, as she chewed her cud and 
gazed up with comfortable confidence at the sturdy 
figure of the ram silhouetted against the brighten- 
ing sky. 

This sunrise was the breaking of the black- 
faced ram’s first day in the wilderness. Never 
before had he stood on an open hilltop and 
watched the light spread magically over a wide, 
wild landscape. Up to the morning of the pre- 
vious day, his three years of life had been passed 
in protected, green-hedged valley pastures, amid 
tilled fields and well-stocked barns, beside a lilied 
water. This rugged, lonely, wide-visioned world 
into which fortune had unexpectedly projected 
him filled him with wonder. Yet he felt strangely 
at ease therein. The hedged pastures had never 
quite suited him; but here, at length, in the great 
spaces, he felt at home. The fact was that, alike 
in character and in outward appearance, he was a 
reversion of far-off ancestors. He was the prod- 
uct of a freak of heredity. 

In the fat-soiled valley-lands some fifteen miles 
back of the Ringwaak Hill the farmers had a 
heavy, long-wooled, hornless strain of sheep, 
mainly of the Leicester breed, which had been 
crossed, years back, by an imported Scotch ram 
of one of the horned, courageous, upland, black- 
faced varieties. The effect of this hardy cross 
had apparently all been bred out, save for an 
added stamina in the resulting stock, which was 
uniformly white and hornless. When, therefore, 
a lamb was born with a black face and blackish- 
gray legs, it was cherished as a curiosity; and 
when, in time, it developed a splendid pair of 
horns, it became the handsomest ram in all the 
valley, and a source of great pride to its owner. 
But when black-faced lambs began to grow com- 
mon in the hornless and immaculate flocks, the 
feeling of the valley-folks changed, and word went 
around that the strain of the white-faced must be 
kept pure. Then it was decreed that the great 
horned ram should no longer sire the flocks, but 
be hurried to the doom of his kind and go to the 
shambles. 

Just at this time, however, a young farmer from 
the backwoods settlement over behind Ringwaak 
chanced to visit the valley. The sheep of his set- 


tlement were not only hornless, but small and 
light-wooled as well, and the splendid, horned 
ram took his fancy. Here was a chance to im- 
prove his breed. He bought the ram for what he 
was worth to the butcher, and proudly led him 
away, over the hills and through the great woods, 
toward the settlement on the other side of Ring- 
waak, 

The backwoodsman knew right well that a flock 
of sheep may be driven, but that a single sheep 
must be led; so he held his new possession 
securely by a piece of stout rope about ten feet 
long. For an hour or two the ram followed with 
an exemplary docility quite foreign to his inde- 
pendent spirit. He was subdued by the novelty 
of his surroundings,—the hillocky, sloping pas- 
tures, and the shadowy solemnity of the forest. 
Moreover, he perceived, in his dim way, a kind 
of mastery in this heavy-booted, homespun-clad, 
tobacco-chewing, grave-eyed man from the back- 
woods, and for a long time he felt none of his 
usual pugnacity. But by and by the craving for 
freedom began to stir in his breast, and the blood 
of his hill-roving ancestors thrilled toward the 
wild pastures. The glances which, from time to 
time, he cast upon the backwoodsman at the 
other end of the rope became wary, calculating, 
and hostile. This stalwart form, striding before 
him, was the one barrier between himself and 
freedom. Freedom was a thing of which he knew, 
indeed, nothing,—a thing which, to most of his 
kind, would have seemed terrifying rather than 
alluring. But to him, with that inherited wild- 
ness stirring in his blood, it seemed the thing to 
be craved before all else. 

Presently they came to a little cold spring, bub- 
bling up beside the road and tinkling over the 
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steep bank. The road at this point ran along a 
hillside, and the slope below the road was clothed 
with blueberry and other dense shrubs. The back- 
woodsman was hot and thirsty. Flinging aside 
his battered hat, he dropped down on his hands 
and knees beside the spring and touched his lips 
to the water. 

In this position, still holding the rope in a firm 
grasp, he had his back to the ram. Moreover, 
he no longer looked either formidable or com- 
manding. The ram saw his chance. A curious 
change came over his mild, yellow eyes. They 
remained yellow, indeed, but became cold, sinis- 
ter, and almost cruel in their expression. 

The backwoodsman, as he drank, held a tight 
grip on the rope. The ram settled back slightly, 
till the rope was almost taut. Then he launched 
himself forward. His movement was straight 
and swift, as if he had been propelled by a 
gigantic spring. His massive, broad-horned fore- 
head struck the stooping man with terrific force. 

With a grunt of pain and amazement the man 
shot sprawling over the bank, and landed, half 
stunned, in a clump of blueberry bushes. Dazed 
and furious, he nicked himself up, passed a 
heavy hand across his scratched, smarting face, 
and turned to see the ram disappearing among the 
thickets above the road. His disappointment so 
overcame his wrath that he forgot to exercise his 
vigorous backwoods vocabulary, and resumed his 
homeward way with his head full of plans for the 
recapture of his prize. 

The ram, meanwhile, trailing the length of 
rope behind him, was galloping madly through 
the woods. He was intoxicated with his free. 
dom. These rough, wild, lonely places seemed ta 
him his home. With all his love for the wilder- 
ness, the instinct which had led him to it was 
altogether faulty and incomplete. It supplied 
him with none of the needful forest lore. He had 
no idea of caution. He had no inkling of fear. 
He had no conception of the enemies that might 
lurk in thickets or hollows. He went crashing 
ahead as if the green world belonged to him, and 
cared not who might hear the brave sound of his 
going. Now and then he stepped on the rope, 
and stumbled; but that was a small matter. 

Through dark strips of forest, over rocky, 
tangled spaces, across slopes of burnt barren, his 
progress was always upward, until, having trav- 
ersed several swampy vales and shadowy ravines, 
toward evening he came out upon the empty sum- 
mit of Ringwaak. On the topmost hillock he 
took his stand proudly, his massive head and 
broad, curled horns in splendid relief against the 
amber sky. 

As he stood, surveying his new realm, a low 


- bleat came to him from a sheltered hollow close 


by, and, looking down, he saw a small white ewe 
with a new-born lamb nursing under her flank. 
Here was his new realm peopled at once. Here 
were followers of his own kind. He stepped 
briskly down from his hillock and graciously 
accepted the homage of the ewe, who snuggled 
up against him as if afraid at the loneliness and 
the coming on of night. All night he slept beside 
the mother and her young, in the sheltered hollow, 
and kept no watch because he feared no foe. But 
the ewe kept watch, knowing well what perils 
might steal upon them in the dark. 

As it chanced, however, no midnight prowler 
visited the summit of Ringwaak Hill, and the first 
of dawn found the great ram again at his post of 
observation. It is possible that he had another 
motive besides his interest in his new, wonderful 
world. He may have expected the woodsman to 
follow and attempt his recapture, and resolved 
not to be taken unawares. Whatever his motive, 








“His movement was straight and swift, as if he had been propelled by a gigantic spring” 
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he kept his post till the sun was high 
above the horizon, and the dew-wet 
woods gleamed as if sown with jew- 
els. Then he came down and began 
to feed with the ewe, cropping the 
short, thin grass with quick bites and 
finding it far more sweet than the 
heavy growths of his old pasture. 
Late in the morning, when pas- 
turing was over for the time, the 
ram and the little ewe lay down in 
the shade of a steep rock, comforta- 
bly chewing their cud, while the 
lamb slept. at its mother’s side. 


The ram, deeply contented, did not 
observe two gray-brown, stealthy 
forms creeping along the slope, from 
bush to rock, and from stump to 
hillock. But the ewe, ever on the 
watch, presently caught sight of 
them, and sprang to her feet with 
a snort of terror. She knew well 
enough what a lynx is. Yet for all 
her terror she had no thought of 


flight. Her lamb was too young 
to flee, and she would stay by it in 
face of any fate. 

The ram got up more slowly, 
turned his head, and eyed the 
stealthy strangers with grave curi- 
Curiosity, however, changed 
into hostility as he saw by the ewe’s 
perturbation that the strangers were 
foes; and a sinister glitter came into 
the great gold eyes which shone so 
brilliantly from his black face. 

Seeing themselves discovered, the 
two lynxes threw aside their cun- 
ning and rushed ravenously upon 
what they counted easy prey. They 
knew something of the timorous 
hearts of sheep, and had little ex- 
pectation of resistance. But being, 
first of all, hungry, rather than angry, 
they preferred what seemed easiest 
to get. It was upon the lamb and 
the ewe that they sprang, ignoring the ram con- 
temptuously. 

One thing which they had not reckoned with, 
however, was the temper of the ewe. Before one 
fierce claw could reach her lamb, she had butted 
its assailant so fiercely in the flank that he forgot 
his purpose and turned with a snarl of rage to 
claw her. Meanwhile, the other lynx, springing 
for her neck, had experienced the unexpected. 


osity 


“Here 


He had been met by the lightning charge of the 
ram, fair in the ribs, and hurled sprawling into a 
brittle, pointed tangle of dead limbs sticking up 
from the trunk of a fallen tree. 

Having delivered this most effective blow, the 
ram stepped back a pace or two, mincing on his 


slender feet, and prepared to repeat it. The lynx 
was struggling frantically among the branches, 
which stuck into him and tore his fine fur. Just 
in time to escape the second assault he got free, — 
but he got free not for fight but for flight. One 


tremendous, wildly contorted leap landed him on 
the other side of the dead tree; and, thoroughly 
cowed, he scurried away down the hillside. 


The ram at once turned his attention to the ewe 
and her antagonist. But the second lynx, who 
had not found his task so simple as he had 
expected it to be, had no stomach left for one 
more difficult. The ewe was bleeding about the 
head, and would, of course, if she had been left 
to fight it out, have been worsted in a very short 
time. But the enemy had felt the weight of her 
blows upon his ribs, and had learned his lesson. 
For just a fraction of a second he turned, and 
defied the ram with a screeching snarl. But 
when that horned, black, battering head pitched 
forward at him he bounded aside like a furry gray 
ball and clambered to the top of the rock. Here 
he crouched for some moments, snarling viciously, 
his tufted ears set back against his neck, and his 
stump of a tail twitching with rage, while the ram 
minced to and fro beneath him, stamping defiance 
with his dainty hoofs. All at once che big cat 
doubled upon itself, slipped down the other side 
of the rock, and went gliding away through the 
stumps and hillocks like a gray shadow; and the 
ram, perhaps to conceal his elation, fell to grazing 
as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 
The ewe, on the other hand, seeing the danger so 
well past, took no thought of her torn face, but 
set herself to comfort and reassure the trembling 
lamb. 

After this, through the slow, bright hcurs while 
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he crouched for some moments, snarling viciously” 


the sun swung hotly over Ringwaak, the ram and 
his little family were undisturbed. An eagle, 
wheeling, wheeling, wheeling in the depths of the 
blue, looked down and noted the lamb. But he 
had no thought of attacking so well guarded a 
prey. The eagle had a wider outlook than others 
of the wild kindred, and he knew from of old 
many matters which the lynxes of Ringwaak had 
never learned till that day. 

There were other visitors that came and glanced 
at the little family during the quiet content of 
their cud-chewing. A weasel ran restlessly over 
a hillock and peered down upon them with hard, 
bright eyes. The big ram, with his black face 
and huge, curling horns, was a novel phenomenon, 
and the weasel disappeared behind the hillock, 
only to appear again much nearer, around a clump 
of weeds. His curiosity was mingled with mali- 
cious contempt, till the ram chanced to rise and 
shake his head. Then the weasel saw the rope 
that wriggled from the ram's neck. Was it some 
new and terrible kind of snake? The weasel 
respected snakes when they were large and active; 
so he forgot his curiosity and slipped away from 
the dangerous neighborhood. 

The alarm of the weasel, however, was nothing 
to that of the woodmice. While the ram was 
lying down they came out of their secret holes and 
played about securely, seeming to realize that the 
big animal's presence was a safeguard to them. 
But when he moved, and they saw the rope trail 
sinuously behind him through the scanty grass, 
they were almost paralyzed with panic. Such a 
snake as that would require all the woodmice on 
Ringwaak to assuage hisappetite. They fairly fell 
backward into their burrows, where they crouched 
quivering in the darkest recesses, not daring to 
show their noses again for hours. 

Neither weasel nor woodmice, nor the chicka- 
dees which came to eye him saucily, seemed to 
the big ram worth a moment's attention. But 
when a porcupine, his quills rattling and bristling 
till he looked as big around as a half-bushel basket, 
strolled aimlessly by, the ram was interested and 
rose to his feet. The little, deep-set eyes of the 
porcupine passed over him with suprémest indiffer- 
ence, and their owner began to gnaw at the bark 
of a hemlock sapling which grew at one side of 
the rock. To this gnawing he devoted his whole 
attention, with an eagerness that would have led 
one to think he was hungry,—as, indeed, he was, 
not having had a full meal for nearly half an hour. 
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The porcupine, of all nature’s chil- 
dren, is the best provided for, having 
the food he loves lying about him at 
all seasons. Yet he is forever eat- 
ing, as if famine were in ambush 
for him just over the next hillock. 

Seeing the high indifference of 
this small, bristling stranger, the 
ram stepped up and was just about 
to sniff at him inquiringly. Had he 
done so the result would have been 
disastrous. He would have got a 
slap in the face from the porcupine’s 
active and armed tail; and his face 
would have straightway been trans- 
formed into a sort of anguished pin- 
cushion, stuck full of piercing, finely 
barbed quills. He would have paid 
dear for his ignorance of woodcraft, 
—perhaps with the loss of an eye, or 
even with starvation from a quill 
working through into his gullet. 
But fortunately-for him the ewe un- 
derstood the peculiarities of porcu- 
pines. Just in time ’she noted his 
danger, and rudely butted him aside. 
He turned upon her in a fume of 
amazed indignation; but in some 
way she made-him understand that 
the porcupine .was above all law, 
and not to-be trifled with even by 
the lords of the wilderness. Very 
sulkily he lay down again, and the 
porcupine went on chiseling hemlock 
bark, serenely unconscious of the 
anger in the inscrutable yellow eyes 
that watched him from the ram's 
black face. 

When the shadows grew long and 
luminous, toward evening, the ram, 
following some unexplained instinct, 
again mounted the topmost point of 
Ringwaak, and stood like a statue 
gazing over the vast, warm-colored 
solitude of his new domain. His yel- 
low eyes were placid with a great con- 
tent. A little below him,the white lamb wobbling on 
weak legs at her side, the ewe pastured confidently, 
secure in the proved prowess of her protector. As 
the sun dropped below the far-off western rim of 
the forest, it seemed as if one wide wave of lucent 
rose-violet on a sudden flooded the world. Every- 
thing on Ringwaak—the ram’s white fleece, the 
gray, bleached stumps, the brown hillocks, the 
green hollows and juniper clumps and poplar sap- 
lings,—took on a palpitating aérial stain. Here 
and there in the distance the coils of the river 
gleamed clear gold; and overhead, in the hollow 
amber-and-lilac arch of sky, the high-wandering 
night-hawks swooped with the sweet twang of 
smitten strings. 

Down at the foot of the northern slope of Ring- 
waak lay a dense cedar swamp. Presently, out 
from the green fringe of the cedars, a bear thrust 
his head and cast a crafty glance about the open. 
Seeing the ram on the hilltop and the ewe with 
her lamb feeding near by, he sank back noiselessly 
into the cover of the cedars, and stole around 
toward the darkening eastern slope, where a suc- 
cession of shrubby copses ran nearly to the top of 
the hill. 

The bear was lank, rusty-coated, old, and hun- 
gry, and he loved sheep. He was an adept in 
stalking this sweet-fleshed, timorous quarry, and 
breaking its neck with a well-directed blow as it 
dashed past him ina panic. Emerging from the 
swamp he crept up the hill, taking cunning ad- 
vantage of every bush, stump, and bowlder. For 
all his awkward-looking bulk he moved as lightly 
as a cat, making himself small, and twisting and 
flattening and effacing himself; and never a twig 
was allowed to snap, or a stone to clatter, under his 
broad, unerring feet. 

About this time it chanced that the backwoods- 
man, who had been out nearly all day hunting for 
his lost prize, approached the edge of the forest at 
the other side of Ringwaak,—and saw the figure 
of the ram against the sky. Then, seeing also the 
ewe with the lamb beside her, he knew that the 
game was his. 

Below the top of the hill there was not a scrap 
of cover for a distance of, perhaps, twenty paces, 
The bear crept to the very last bush, the ram 
being occupied with the world at a distance, and 
the ewe busy at her pasturing. Behind the bush 
—a thick, spreading juniper,—the bear crouched 
motionless for some seconds, his little red eyes 
aglow, and his jaws beginning to slaver with 
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eagerness. Then, selecting the unconscious ewe 
because he knew she was not likely to desert the 
lamb, he rushed upon his intended victim. 

The ewe, as it chanced, was about thirty-five 
or forty feet distant from the enemy, as he lunged 
out, black and appalling, from behind the juniper. 
At the same time the ram was not more than 
twenty or twenty-five feet distant, straight above 
the lamb, in a direction at right angles to the 
path of the bear. The ewe looked up with a 
startled bleat, wheeled, sprang nimbly before the 


lamb, and faced her doom dauntlessly, with low. , 


ered head. 

The ram's mild gaze changed in a flash to one of 
cold, yellow savagery at the sight of the great black 
beast invading his kingdom. Down went his con- 
quering head. For just a fraction of a second his 
sturdy body sagged back, as if he were about to sit 
down. This, so to speak, was the bending of the 
bow. Then he launched himself straight down 
the slope, all his strength, his weight, and the 
force of gravity combining to drive home that 
mighty stroke. 

The bear had never, in all his experience with 
sheep, encountered one whose resistance was 
worth taking into account. The defiance of the 
ewe was less than nothing to him. But as he 
saw, from the corner of his eye, the huge bulk 
plunging down upon him, he hesitated, and half 
turned, with a great paw upraised for a finishing 
blow. 

He turned not quite in time, however,—and 
his defense was not quite strenuous enough for 
the emergency. He struck like lightning, as a 
bear always can, but just before the stroke could 
find its mark, the ram’s armed forehead crashed 
into his ribs. 

The blow, catching him as it did, was irresisti- 
ble. His claws tore off a patch of wool and 
skin, and ploughed red furrows across the ram’s 
shoulder,—but the next instant he was sprawl- 
ing, his breath jarred from his lungs, against a 
stump some ten feet down the slope. 

As the bear struggled to his feet, furious but 
half daunted with amazement, the ram danced 
backward a pace or two on his dainty feet, as if 





“Everything took on a palpitating aérial strain” 
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“In a few moments the little procession disappeared in. the woods” 


showing off, and then delivered his second charge. 
The bewildered bear was again caught unready, 
irresolute as to whether he should fight or flee, 
and again he was knocked headlong, a yard or 
two further down the.slope.. His was not the 
dauntless spirit that most of. his kindred would 
have shown in such a case, and he would willingly 
have made his escape at once if he had seen his 
way quite clear to do so, But at this moment, 
while he hesitated, he heard a man’s voice, shout- 
ing loudly, and saw the tall backwoodsman running 
toward him up the hill. This sight turned his 
alarm into a blind panic. His feet seemed to 
acquire wings as he tore madly away among the 
thickets. When he was hidden by the leafage, 
his path could still be followed by the crashing of 
dry branches and the clattering of loosened stones. 

The woodsman had seen the whole incident, and 
was wild with enthusiasm over the prowess of his 
prize. Bears had been the most dreaded scourge 
of the settlement sheep-farmers, but now, as he 
proudly said to himself, he had a ram that could 
‘‘lick a b’ar silly!" He bore no grudge on ac- 
count of his discomfiture that morning beside the 
spring, but rather thought of it with appreciation 
as a further token of his favorite’s 
cunning and prowess; and he fore- 
saw, with a chuckle, that there 
were painful surprises in store for 
the bears of the Ringwaak range. 
He had made a wise purchase, in- 
deed, when he saved that splendid 
beast from the butcher. 

Hearing the man’s voice, the 


ram had halted in dismay just when he was about 
to charge the bear a third time. He had no 
mind to go again into captivity. But, on the other 
hand, for all his lordliness of spirit, he felt that 
aman was his master. At first he lowered his 
head threateningly, as if about to attack; but when 
the backwoodsman shouted at him there was an 
authority in those tones which he could not with- 
stand, and he sullenly drew aside. With a good- 
natured laugh the man picked the lamb up in his 
arms, whereupon the mother stepped timidly to his 
side, evidently having no fear. The man rubbed 
her nose kindly, and stroked her ears, and gave her 
something from his pocket which she ate greedily; 
and, as the ram looked on, the anger gradually 
faded out from his yellow eyes. At length the 
man turned and walked slowly down the hill, car- 
rying the lamb. The ewe followed, crowding as 
close to him as she could, and stumbling as she 
went because her eyes were fixed upon her little 
one. 

The ram hesitated. He looked at the hillside, 
the woods, and the sky beginning to grow chill 
with the onrush of twilight. Then he looked at 
the retreating figures. Suddenly he saw his world 
growing empty and desolate. With an anxious 
bleat he trotted after the ewe, and took his docile 
place a few feet behind the man’s heels, The 
man looked over his shoulders, and a smile of 
pleasure softened his rugged face. In a few 
moments the little procession disappeared in the 
woods, moving toward the settlement, and Ring- 
waak Hill was left solitary in the dusk, with the 
lonely notes of the night-hawks twanging over it. 





Hobbies Add Spice to Life’s Menu 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 
A®ctic explorers tell of the dreadful persecu- 


tion of the six months’ polar day, and of the 
terrible depression produced by perpetual dark- 
ness in the six months’ night. But hardly less 
depressing is perpetual work, work, work, day 
after day in the same shop or office, at the same 
unchanging task, in the same mill-horse round. 
A hobby, to which a man springs the moment the 
a of his customary work is removed, draws 
im out of his rut. It breaks up the stagnation 
and monotony of his life, and vivifies the faculties 
which have become blunt and dull. It emanci- 
ates a student from the books over which he 
as pored too long, a merchant or a stock-broker 
from the click of the telegraph and the bondage 
of the day-book and the ledger, a clergyman from 
his musty theology, and a lawyer from his weari- 
some precedents, oditer dictas, and fi fas. Last, 
not least, it delivers a jaded and fretted housewife 
from the round of petty, monotonous domestic 
cares which tyrannize over her daily life, and out 
of the toiler reproduces and recreates the woman. 

Not the smallest merit of a hobby is that it 
liberalizes its rider. It delivers him from narrow- 
ness and onesidedness,—that tendency to judge 
everything from a single standpoint which isso 
often the curse of the toiler in one groove. It 
has been said that there is not an artisan in the 
country who, if he but had a hobby,—a pet avo- 
cation,—would not be a more contented man, less 
a victim of acridity, and less disposed to believe 
in the wrongs of inequality of condition. 

In nothing are men’s differences and idiosyn- 
crasies more vividly seen than in their hobbies. 
Of the odd tastes of collectors, especially, there 
is no end. A century or two ago there was a 
mania for collecting old hats, caps, and boots, — 
of which last there was a famous collection at 
Hétel Cluny at Paris, showing all the changes in 
the cobbler’s art since the fiood,—also shoes, 
slippers, garters, wigs, snuff-boxes, pipes, walk- 
ing-sticks, brushes, gloves, watches, clocks, and 
even ropes with which men had been hanged! 
In our day there is a rage for old china, armor, 
brasses and bronzes, bric-a-brac, cameos, pic- 
tures, furniture, books, postage stamps, butter- 


flies, and bugs. One of the pleasantest, but one 
of the most expensive hobbies, is that of the 
picture-collector. A charming hobby for a man 
with money is that of a rose-fancier. e favorite 
diversions of the greatest number of persons are 
probably autograph-hunting and collecting rare 
books. Few men ever experience a keener 
delight than that of a bibliomaniac when, after 
mousing for days and even weeks about. old 
bookstalls, he comes suddenly upon a rare old 
volume, for which he has been long searching, 
and which, thanks to the ignorance of the owner, 
he bears triumphantly home for a few silver coins. 

One of the best of all hobbies, for one who 
has the requisite natural gifts, is music, because 
it has the charm of perpettal variety, and its 
delights are inexhaustible. Gardening is another 
varied diversion which is healthful as well as 
pleasant. Sketching and natural history have 
similar attractions. 

The best hobbies are intellectual ones,—science, 
art, and literature. They not only delight and 
recreate their devotees, but are also preservative 

ainst selfishness, vulgarity and worldliness. 

ey have, however, one disadvantage,—that 
they are apt to be ridden too hard, and thus, in- 
stead of refreshing and invigorating, to send a 
man back to his work fatigued and depressed. 
Such was the case with that English glutton of 
work, Sir George C. Lewis, who, when chancellor 
ot the exchequer, home secrectary, and secretary 
of war, devoted himself, in the intervals of his 
official labors, to the study of history, politics, 
philology, ener es ger | and antiquarianism, 
and to the copying of Greek manuscripts in the 
British Museum. The result was that he died at 
the age of fifty-seven, when, if he had had fewer 
hobbies, and ridden them less hard, he might 
probably have lived to fourscore or longer. 
‘*Blessed is the man that has a hobby!"’ says 
Lord a. who kept a whole stableful, and 
I agree with him; but I agree also with Bulwer 
that it will not do to have more than one at a 
time. ‘‘One hobby leads you out of extrava- 
gance. A team of hobbies you can not drive, till 
you are rich enough to find corn for them all,” 
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ALFRED — 
DREYFUS 


Notable People I 


Have Interviewed 
VANCE THOMPSON 


The experiences and vicissitudes of an American 
journalist in a world-wide quest for information 


G to and fro in the earth I have met my fair share of kings and 
; joners, statesmen and famous artists, and a president or two, 
celebrated. I do not know why one should feel a sense of 

ty in having known Whistler or in having lent a five-franc piece 

rch, but all of us would. It is the pitfall vanity digs for the 

ious man. Weare all a little like the man in Browning’s poem, 

ted that he had once seen Shelley. If we are not appreciated for 

have done ourselves, at least we gain some credit for having 

rd Tomnoddy or Sir Barnaby Jenks of the Blues. It is a short 
tinction. Perhaps it is harmless, after all. I sincerely hope so, 
moment I am like the man in the poem: I, too, have seen a 


of these journalistic adventures is quite so exciting, I daresay, 
Vega’s ghost story, (which is the best story in the world,) and 

te so droll as the tale of the ‘‘grouse in the gun-room,’’ but each 
of the thing that was. 


” a ~ 


ke to think of old Bismarck, as he sat by the window that opens 
on t indy park of Friedrichsruh, in an old gray shooting jacket, a rug 
knees, a pipe in his hand,—simple as a North German farmer, 
1 who had almost held Europe in fee. 
ttle while before this February day he had been deposed from 
pov \ll the world knew that the old lion was sulking in his den, in no 
e mood toward the young emperor who had turned him out of doors. 
was known that his memoirs were written and that his correspondence was 
set in order. A New York publisher thought he might secure the papers in 
which Bismarck had told the real story of the birth of the German Empire, — 
| ige story of craft and heroism, littleness and grandeur. It was on 
ssion that I sailed for Hamburg. I had two letters for Bismarck. 
from a negligible ambassador. The other had been given me by 
n statesman of some note, with whom, in other days, I had been a 
student in the University of Jena. My friend had been a familiar of Bis- 
household and bespoke me a kindly hearing. I sent the letters 
Hamburg and followed the next day. 
the table at his elbow, as he sat by the window, I noticed my let- 
he valet who had placed a chair for me, took his stand by the 
r. I said what I had to say. It was (permit me to affirm it!) an 
le speech. For ten days and nights I had rehearsed it as I paced 
k of the stormy liner; so—in tolerable German,—I declaimed it. It 
\ified; it was diplomatic. 
When I had finished Bismarck took the pipe from his lips, said 
and put the pipe back again. 
vas the shortest answer I ever had in my life. I waited for a 
Che old man smoked and stared out into the park. I got up 
; | had rehearsed that bow and did not intend to waste it; I 
his old hairless head,—the flabby yellow jowls and big mus- 
) the old grey jacket and the pipe; it was like salaming to a 
Then the valet led me out. In the park I regained my senses. 
marck’s story has got itself told in a fragmentary way,—through 
volumes of the unscrupulous and adroit Moritz Busch and the 
of letters lately published, but the whole story will never be told. 
jouvenirs’’ I did not get, the history of the chancellor's disgrace 
ted in full. You can easily imagine in what spirit those pages were 
set down aé zrato in the lonely gloom of Friedrichsruh. Much, 
t said of Friedrick III. and his lonely reign, and of the young 
emperor's private life. Three weeks later in Berlin I learned that the 
t for that book of vitriol and vengeance was vain. Bismarck, thrifty 
si had already sold it to a German publisher, for issuance after his 









death. He had got his price 
and pocketed the money,—a 
very large sum. But the old 
man was cheated of his ven- 
geance, for this bomb that was 
to be exploded over his grave 
never went off. His sons were 
eager for places at court. Both 
Prince Herbert Bismarck and Count 

Wilhelm became loyal before their mighty father had lain a month in 
his grave. They obtained royal recognition and the memoirs were sup- 
pressed, save for a few garbled fragments. The deceased chancellor was 
balked of his revenge and robbed of his historical rights. The ill-used 
publisher complained and went to law, but nothing came of it. The 
moral of this is that the man who has a killing in view should not leave 
his heirs to pull the trigger. 

a oa a 

Almost every journalist who has gone gunning for big game will admit 
that kings are much maligned folks. They are more approachable than 
men of far less public importance. J. Pierpont Morgan, for instance, is far 
more difficult to «get at’’ than any European monarch, save two,—the 
German and the Austrian. The European courts are not hedged in against 
prying democracy.’ It is no difficult matter for one reverently inclined to 
make his bow at the courts of Spain, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, or Sweden. 
Anyone of tolerable social position and fair credentials may duck to royalty 
anywhere in Europe. I do not know that a sight-seer gains much save in 
disillusion. Present-day royalty does not run to beauty. I shall not soon 
forget the crowd I saw at the wedding of the Duke of Aosta and Princess 
Helen of Austria,—the agreeable King Edward of England (who was then 
Prince of Wales,) with his pleasant face and gray-blond beard; the aged 
Duke of Cambridge; the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg; and the Princess Helen 
herself, —all far more approachable than some of the leaders of America’s 
‘four hundred.’’ The only strikingly beautiful queen I have ever seen is 
the queen-dowager of Italy, who was once fondly known as the ‘Pearl 
of Savoy.’’ Even now that the years have had their way with her, and the 
white is in her hair, she is still very beautiful. The kings fare better, so 
far as personal comeliness goes. He ef the Belgians is a kingly-looking 
man; the aged king of Denmark—whose blood flushes the august veins of 
half the royalties in Europe,—looks like any old bourgeois of his minus- 
culous kingdom. These exalted good folks anyone may see, as he saunters 
through Europe,—making the grand tour,—and be neither better nor worse 
for the seeing. 

But a journalist or correspondent who would ‘‘get at’’ them for pur- 
poses of publicity—to use the cant phrase, —faces a different and more diffi- 
cult problem. If he is green and has faith in Uncle Sam’s omnipotence, 
he probably goes to the state department. Of course he must have his 
‘‘pull.’’ If his influence be of the proper sort, he will receive a very 
official-looking envelope, like this:— 





Department of State, United States of America. 


To the Diplomatic and Consular Officers of the United 
States, introducing 
Mr. James Penman. 











On opening the envelope he will find this typewritten document :— 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 
December 25, 1903. 
To the Diplomatic and Consular Officers 
of the United States. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

At the instance of the Honorable Michael Magrew, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of New York, I take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. James 
Penman, Special Correspondent of ‘‘Success,’’ of New York. 

I cordially bespeak for Mr. Penman such assistance and courtesies as you may be 
able to extend, consistently with your official duties. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) 





, Secretary. 
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The correspondent, I say, 
who is new to European work 
naturally fancies that this doc- 
ument will ‘prove an ‘‘open 
sesame’’ to doors royal and 
official He pictures General 
Horace Porter and Mr. Choate run- . 
ning busily about to help him do his 
work. This pretty fancy will abide with 
him only so long as he has never presented that letter. One of our ‘‘ Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Officers’’ is an old friend of mine. We were smok- 
ing once in his office, (after hours,) and he suddenly asked: ‘‘Have you 
got one of those letters ?’’ 

‘«To be sure,’’ said I. 

‘IT think the state department issues about twenty thousand a year,”’ 
he remarked, wearily; ‘‘every politician gets "em by the hatful for his 
constituents.”’ 

‘«It must put you to a lot of trouble,’’ I said, sympathetically. 

‘*Not at all,’’ said he, ‘‘every year the state department issues a 
formal order, instructing us to pay no attention whatever to them.”’ 

And so you see there is not much use in bothering your senator. A 
letter from Mr. Roosevelt might be of use, if one could only present it 
before he should cable the royal personage not to take it too seriously. 

As a matter of fact the correspondent must load his own gun and bring 
down his own game. His main dependence must be upon his personal 
acquaintanceship. 

During the Boer War I wanted to secure from President Kruger a 
written statement of his side of the case. He was at the Villa Rosa, near 
Scheveningen in Holland. I knew a Dutchman in Paris who knew Dr. 
Leyds, the European agent of the South African Republics. Dr. Leyds fell in 
with the plan. He thought a direct, authentic statement from Kruger would 
help the cause of the Boers. He could not leave his office in Brussels to go 
with me to Holland, but he wrote to the venerable president and introduced 
me to a young man in a fur coat, who was Kruger’s grandson. This precious 
youth and I went to Scheveningen and saw the old man,—sitting over his 
open Bible, a pipe in his mouth. Kruger was very much broken, then; he 
had just heard of the death of his wife. Two conferences came to naught; 
he refused to issue the statement. As we came away the grandson said: 
‘«T suppose such a statement would be worth something.”’ 

‘«Certainly,—I will pay well for it.’’ 

He looked up thoughtfully. 

‘«My grandfather is really not fit to attend to affairs now,’’ said he; 
‘«T know just what he would say, and—if we can come to an agreement, — 
I’ ll write it for you myself.’’ 

The little man grinned out of his fur coat and twinkled a diamond at 
me,—the foolish, wicked third generation of greatness; I paid for his 
dinner and left him. The idea clung to the little man, however. Ten 
days later the ‘‘ Figaro’’ of Paris printed a ‘‘statement’’ from Mr. Kruger, 
and, even before the denial of its authenticity came, I recognized the 
twinkle of the diamond and the smell of the fur coat. 


- a 


Chance is now and then an efficient aid; you may get your man when 
he is leagues away from your intention. 

Saul, you remember, went out to look for his uncle’s asses and found 
the Kingdom of Heaven. ; 

It was by quite as curious a chance that I saw the German emperor 
in mufti. Like everyone else the kaiser long cherished an ambition to 
visit Paris. Political reasons stood in the way. Then, too, he feared that 
his welcome might be complicated with unfriendly hisses. As he is fond 
of mystery he stole into Paris in disguise. This was in April, a month 
before the opening of the exposition of 1900. He combed out his mus- 
tache, donned English tweeds, and came by the Berlin express in the 
company of a German banker, Miquel by name. They reached the Gare 
du Nord just after daybreak, took a public cab and drove to Herr Miquel’s 
apartment in the Rue del’ Universite. No one knew they were in Paris. 
It was given out that the kaiser was hunting on his Saxon estate. So they 
sauntered through Paris, visited the exposition grounds, lunched at the 
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Café Anglais, drove, dined, and left for Strasbourg and 
Berlin by the night express. The kaiser was pleased as 
‘‘Punch”’ over this escapade. He had imperially hoodwinked 
two great powers. At least he fancied he had. Asa matter of 
fact not for one moment was he unprotected. The very cabman 
that drove him from the station was a trusty detective. The waiters 
who served him and the porters he tipped were all expert agents 
of the French police. No report was made. Not even Herr von Munster, 
the old and dreamy prince who was then head of the German embassy in 
Paris, was informed of the fantastic adventure of the fantastic war-lord. 
Seven months later, at a country house where I was spending a few days, 
the story was told at dinner by a gentleman of high place in the govern- 
ment. That story was in my mind when I went up to Paris. It was the 
third Tuesday in October. There was a reception at the German Pavilion. 
Algernon Dougherty, the correspondent of the London ‘‘Express’’ and I 
went together. We left our cab at the gate that opened on the Rue des 
Nations, where there was a string of carriages, and bade the cabman wait. 

‘Is it a long wait?’’ he grumbled. 

‘«Just time enough to pay our respects to the emperor of Germany,’’ 
I said, with a vague and overworked sense of humor. 

«« Bon, mon prince,’’ said the cocher. 

A small coupé had drawn up near us; it was that of Prince von 
Munster. Now, as Dougherty and I went in, I told him of the kaiser’s 
escapade on the twelfth of April. As we talked we saw Von Munster in 
agitated conversation with Herr Richter, the commissioner. They vanished 
into the private offices beyond. Later we knew that they had telephoned 
to M. Lépine, the prefect of police, and learned that the kaiser was at the 
very moment in the German Pavilion, guarded by unobtrusive detectives. 
The random joke I had flung at the cabby had cometrue. Both Dougherty 
and I looked over the square-shouldered, full-cheeked man, with the droop- 
ing mustache, whom Von Munster fluttered about in the gallery; but we 
knew him not. We discussed him and criticised him, in the few moments 
he stood there; it was not until he was gone that Dougherty whispered: 
‘«Man, it zs the kaiser!’’ 

We did not get full confirmation until the next day. In the mean- 
time the emperor, after passing the night at the German Embassy, No. 78 
Rue de Lille, had regained his own lands. From a journalistic viewpoint 
the ‘‘story’’ was all heart could wish, and the cables hummed with it; 
but, after all, we had merely blundered on it. -There is an epilogue; within 
a few weeks Von Munster was dismissed; it is not well to know too much 
of kings. 


= e . 


King Milan was by all odds the most free-and-easy king that ever 
stumbled through life. He was a round, fat, oily little rogue of a man,—a 
gambler, braggart, drunkard, and as companionable a little king as a 
noctambulist could wish to meet. I was first introduced to him by Norman 
MacLeod,—the second, not Queen Victoria’s preacher. It was in Paris in 
some boulevard café. 

‘«His majesty, the king of Servia,’’ said my friend. 

I felt like a gentleman who is asked everywhere, because he knows 
the great novelist. When at the end of the evening he gave me his dubious 
hand, I felt I was not as other men are. King Milan toddled to the door. 
In a moment he came back and leaned down and breathed his decayed 
hopes into my face. 

‘*T say,’’ he whispered, ‘‘give me five francs for my cab.’’ 

I freighted his majesty home. 

It was that week or the next that James Huneker came upon him in 
the Café Montferino (vanished now,) behind the Opera House. The king 
was drinking beer. In his free-and-easy way he leaned across the table 
and said: ‘*What I want is money. Now let me explain. I’ve had 
enough of being king. I’ve put my son Alexander on the throne. He’s 
king of Servia. This is my plan,—I’m going to find him an American 
wife,—a good American girl with five million dollars. Three million dol- 
lars will be settled on her and Alexander, one million comes to me, and— 
there’s one million dollars in commission to the man that arranges the 
marriage. Queen of Servia,—what more could a girl want? Do you 
know the rich American girls?’’ his majesty asked greasily, waving a 
dirty, bejeweled paw. 


As a shatchen Mr. Huneker is not a success. He failed to seize the 
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chance. Perhaps King Milan’s project was not 
so visionary as it seems; and, had an American 
girl of millions married the weakling king, the 
red butchery of Belgrade might not have hap- 
pened. At all events, the crown of Servia was 


up for sale that day. 
om 7 ” 

There is, as I have said, no official way ot 
getting at people of importance that is of any , 
value to a correspondent. When approached in 
such a manner, a great man is not himself,—he 
is his other, formal, and official self, and thus is 
of absolutely no interest to anyone. , I had met 
President Loubet, of France, in that way a half 
dozen times. Like everyone else I had had 


cards for receptions at the Elysée. I had seen 
him frock-coated, and had seen him. in'evening 
dress, the great ted cordon of the Legion of Honor 
slanting across his breast. I knew him as you 
know a picture or a statue: I wag asked to get 
from him an article for an American magazine. 
As M. Loubet had never written an article in his 
life it was no easy task. The good, conservative 
man had no more idea of doing such a thing 
than he had of going up in a dirigible balloon. 
The trail to that article led through a Parisian 
playwright, who was a friend of the secretary of 
the presidency, up to M. Loubet; there—since 
there was ‘‘no thoroughfare,’’—it went off on a 
tangent to M. Loubet’s son, a brilliant young 


lawyer; 


after that all was well. M. Paul Loubet 
became interested in a discussion of the oppor- 
tunities for young men in France as compared 


with the opportunities offered in the New World; 
and when, in time, the president talked over the 
subject, he thought he might as well write on it, 
—and a very sound article he wrote, thirty-two 
pages, all in his meticulous chirography. 

‘*Getting what you want from kings or 
statesmen,’’ De Blowitz said to me once, ‘‘is all 
a matter of dining with the right people.’’ 

Never a truer word was said. 

De Blowitz, himself, who knew more of Europe than all Europe put 
together,—who checkmated Bismarck and ‘‘cooked Count Munster’s 
goose,’’—did most of his work at the dinner table or in the ballroom. 

a om o 


In persuading him to write his memoirs I followed his precept. For 
over a year we smoked and talked or dined and talked,—there in his mar- 
velous home in the Rue Greuze,—until somehow or other he began to write 
his reminiscences. He had written four or five papers; I do not know 
whether he would have finished them or not had not the ‘‘Times”’ 
opportunely in. 

One morning I found him sitting in his bedroom by the window that 
looks out on the little burying ground of Passy. He was wrapped in his 
old, red, wadded-silk dressing gown; his legs were crossed under him and 
he looked—the huge, short, egg-shaped man,—more like a little Buddhist 
idol than ever before. 

Well, I’ ve left the ‘ Times,’ ’’ he said; there was a long silence, and 
then he added: ‘They turned me off like an old horse.’’ 

When this remark was telegraphed to London the ‘‘Times’’ denied 
that it had turned its great man off ‘‘like an old horse.’’ I do not know 
what special kind of turning off that is, but the intrigue that resulted in 
De Blowitz’s withdrawal was a nasty piece of business, and he used the 
words I have quoted. 

His dog ‘*Fly,’’ fat and old as he, waddled up to him and lay by his 
chair; and so I left them,—the old, outworn friends. In a few days he 
went to his country place at Les Petites Dalles on the Normandy coast; for 
the next few months the memoirs advanced rapidly. I made a short visit 
to New York, and, on my return to Paris, found a telegram inviting me to 
breakfast. When I went to his home, the next day, he had taken to his 
bed. He had been stricken down suddenly and was dying. Over his head 
hung a great crucifix of silver and ebony; the beads were in his hands. 
He looked up, however, with the grim humor that was always in him. 

‘*] have ‘Fly's’ illness,’’ said he, ‘*but the worst of it is that they 
can’t poison me to put me out of my pain.’’ 

Two days later he was dead. 


steppe 1 
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It is at these dinner tables of which De Blowitz spoke, when the 
servants have withdrawn and the cigars and cigarettes are alight, when men 
and women talk easefully and, it may be, with too little heed, that one gets 
glimpses of the grim things that go on behind the curtain, drawn decor- 
ously over public affairs. A wise man never prints these things; they are 


too true to be believed,—too true to be probable. The bald fact seems as 
fantastic as a myth. What would you make of Wilhelm the Second of 
Germany, this epileptoid man of genius, with the withered arm? When, 
on that famous voyage to Norway, he ordered the officers from the bridge 
and the sailors from the deck of his yacht, and took his stand at the prow, 


clothed in pontifical robes, a Bible in his hand, while he bade God still the 
waves and waft the ship to harbor, then surely he did not belong to every- 
day life,—he was part of the legend of Canute, the king. Think also of 
the tangled mystery of the Dreyfus Case. A score of men know what is 
behind the veil, and yet the story will never be told,—certainly not in our 
day. Now and then it is whispered over the coffee cups and igueurs. Cap- 
tain Dreyfus did not know, nor did Zola, his stout champion, know very 
much about it. 


What was it the preacher said of vanity? He was himself an author, 
and knew whereof he spoke. 
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Zola did more for Dreyfus than any other 
man. He battled loyally in hiscause. He threw 
away his popularity and lost huge sums of money 
that the cause of Dreyfus might triumph. Now 
when Captain Dreyfus published the book, in 
which he recounts the tragedy that darkened his 
life, I tried to get M. Zola to review it. I called 
on him one morning at his house in the Rue de 
Bruxelles. He was at the big table in his library, 
doing his day’s work. ae 

‘€Review Captain Dreyfus’s book!’’ he re- 
peated. | 
He got up and ambled round the table,—a 
short man, ;fvith a stomach’ and no’ presence,— 
‘grunting ‘at, intervals. Finally he said: 4s Why 
should I review his book?” He never gyemread 
‘ samtige."” | °F Ce i ne bs 4 

‘s Vanitas vanitatum:”’ rq f 


je" ys ae 4% pe 4 

.. You,can not lay’téo much emphasis upon 
the fact'that it is the long arm, ofe€dincidence 

that plucks’the plums, Over in the Latin Quar- 
ter of Parig there is a Café du Déme,—presided 
over by, a bright-eyed woman and haunted by 
long-haired artists and dingy students. I used 
to play billiards there now and then with a hand- 
some fellow, yellow-bearded, rather stout, a pipe- 
smoker, and fond of his joke. He wore slouch 
hats and picturesque cloaks. Somewhere or 
other he had a studio and painted pictures. I 
did not know his. name, or he mine. It is all 
very well to talk to casual people, but one does n't 
like to trail his private affairs over a billiard 
table. Once, however, we got a bit closer. At 
the time the eternal Norwegian question was up 
again and the king of Sweden and Norway was, 
by chance, in Paris. It was my business to secure 
a statement from him, and for three days I had 
been mentally fumbling over the problem of get- 
ting athim. I met my billiard-player near the 
Bristol; we stopped and passed the time of day, 
—said time being six o’clock. In one way or 
another, I happened to tell him what I was about. 

««Come on,”’ said he; ‘‘I’ll take you in.’’ 

Surprise is a primitive emotion; it belongs to a cave dweller; I went 
with him calmly. When we were in the sa/on, he remarked, ‘‘By the way, 
I never had your name right."’ I gave him my card. He left me alone; 
in about five minutes he came back with acalm old man,—a white-bearded, 
English-mannered person, rather feeble,—wearing a short-skirted frock- 
coat and a black necktie, with a pearl in it. My billiard-player presented 
me, saying I was one of his friends. 

‘««T am very glad,’’ said the old man, ‘‘to meet my son’s friends.”’ 

He spoke in English and shook hands in a democratic way. I grinned 
at the rogue who had brought me in, as- it dawned upon me that he was 
Prince Eugéne Bernadotte, fourth son of his majesty of Sweden and Nor- 
way, and plotted a future revenge. The king stood by the table, tapping 
the cloth with short-nailed, spatulous fingers,—shrewd, amiable old man. 
I was surcharged with questions on the Norwegian problem; especially } 
wanted to get a word on the German influence which is supposed to have 
crept into court through the crown princess, who is the kaiser’s cousin. 
There was much loud talk of it in Sweden in those days. Unfortunately 
one can’t ask questions of a king, be he never so amiable. One can only 
stand, with what grace may be, and wait for royalty to talk. 

His majesty said: ‘‘Mr. Kipling has great talent,—great talent for 
certain things.’’ 

There was then silence for awhile; always his large, flat-fingered hand 
tapped a smothered tune on the table. 

Again he spoke; what he said was: 
works, —his poetry, especially his poetry.’’ 

It was interesting, but it did not lead to a political trail. He further 
stated that Verlaine touched something that is in us all, and that Rydberg 
was a very sincere writer. He made a half circuit of the table and shook 
hands. Now or never! thought I, etiquette or no etiquette. 

«May I ask, sir,’’ I began, — 

His majesty paused on his way to the door, turned and said, graciously, 
«« My son will give you a copy,’’ and went out. 

What in the name of the sphinx he meant by that cryptic remark I 
could not imagine. I stared open-mouthed at Prince Eugéne. Calmly he 
handed me a little volume of Swedish verses, printed on gray-toned paper, 
—his majesty’s poems. I accepted it with thanks and unwinking gravity. 

It was not until he had passed the story round that I learned that Prince 
Eugéne had informed the king that my one purpose in calling upon him— 
my sole ambition in life,—was to have a copy of the royal verses. 

I greatly fear that bearded prince is not serious-minded; his brother 
Oscar is more to my taste; that good young man married one of his sister's 
maids, Ebba Monck, gave up his rank, joined the Salvation Army, and be- 


came the father of seven children, —but, perhaps, that, too, was a practical 
joke. 


‘‘I like George Meredith's 


a a a 


It is tolerably well known that Sarah Bernhardt has more talents than 
one. She isa painter, not unpassionate poetess, sculptress, novelist, and 
lion-tamer,—indeed, she has done almost everything worth doing in this 
workaday world. One of her most charming romances was first printed in 
New York. It was years ago and of us all only Madame Sarah is as young 
as she was then. She was playing at Mr. Abbey’s theater and stopping at 
the Hoffman House. At that time Foster Coates was editor of a sedate 
journal down on Park Row; even then, however, he showed signs of invent- 


[Concluded on pages 775 and 776) 
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**Between the passenger 
and the baggage 
there is a relation 
beyond that of 

mere partnership. 
When baggage is lost 
it is not 

simply privation,—it is 
bereavement’”’ 


Bleckley 





A remarkable jurist, philosopher, and wit, who, at the age of seventy- 
six years, has retired from the bench and taken up 


The little mind that loves itself will write and think with 
the vulgar, but the great mind will be bravely eccentric 
and scorn the beaten road from universal benevolence. 

GOLDSMITH. 


A Stupy of the personality of Logan E. Bleckley, 

chief justice of Georgia, reveals a mass of 
seeming inconsistencies. No member of the judi- 
ciary is more admired in the profession, though 
scarcely known to the general community outside 
of his own state. He is a jurist of the first rank, 
who, after serving with honor as a member of the 
highest court, resigned his position, alleging, as 
his chief reason, a personal inaptitude. He is the 
philosopher of a village academy, with a wealth of 
expression and power of reasoning falling but lit- 
tle short of an Emerson’s, He is a wit and poet, 
who, while never degenerating into eccentricity, 
makes dry law reports the vehicle for his humor 
and his poesy. Heisasoldier who, with the truest 
military instinct inherent, yet detests war, calling 
it ‘‘homicide.’” These are but the more salient 
antitheses of his character and career. 


Like Lincoln, He Studied Borrowed Law Books 


He was born on July 3, 1827, in the mountains 
of Rabun County, in that wild land of most north- 
eastern Georgia then but a short time reclaimed 
from wandering bands of Indians, and his younger 
years were passed amid the rudest surroundings. 
His father, a small tenant farmer, had succeeded 
in becoming clerk of the local courts, and, when 
the lad was but eleven years of age, he began to 
assist in the duties of that office. That young 
Bleckley’s mind should have been inclined toward 
the law as a profession was consequently not 
unnatural. When he was seventeen, like Lin- 
coln, borrowing Blackstone and other elementary 
treatises, he began to study lawin earnest. No law- 
school professor marked out the path, —the page- 
to-page limit of each day’s march. It was for him 
to blaze the trail. There was not even a lawyer in 
Rabun County at the time, so it was for Bleckley 
to read alone, once or twice going to some attor- 
neys in an adjoining county who took a friendly 
interest and gave helpful suggestions. Before 
attaining his nineteenth year, young Bleckley was 
admitted to the bar, and immediately began prac- 
ticing in his home county. At the outset all was 
discouragement. For the firsttwo years the amount 
of his fees did not exceed fifty dollars Aer annum, — 
‘*too inconsiderable,’’ he says, ‘‘to break the 
continuity of my studies, or, rather, my legal medi- 
tations.’’ Making up his mind that he must leave 
the law for a while in order to accumulate enough 
money with which to start elsewhere, he borrowed 
a horse, together with a small sum for traveling 
expenses, and set out to make his way. Fortune 
favored him. The position of bookkeeper in the 
state railway office at Atlanta happened to be va- 
cant, and for three years he labored at what to 
one of his temperament must have been severe 
drudgery. His salary, at first forty dollars, was 
subsequently raised to sixty-six dollars per month. 
In 1857 Governor Towns invited him to serve as 
secretary of one of the executive departments at a 
yearly salary of $1,200, but, at the expiration of the 
governor's term, a few months later, Bleckley went 
out of office with his patron. He had earned 
enough for a skeleton of a library, with a surplus 
sufficient to support him forsome little time; hence, 
in March, 1852, when twenty-five years of age, he 
opened an office in Atlanta. His hand was put to 
the plow,-and there was to be no turning back. 
From the’outset he prospered, clients came, and 
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{Editor, ‘*The American Lawyer’’] 


the next year he was elected solicitor general for a 
circuit embracing eight counties. Four years later, 
however, found him again practicing at the Atlanta 
bar. 

When Bull Run was fought Bleckley was ina 
Confederate camp of instruction, endeavoring, as 
he says, ‘‘to acquire some skill in the noble art 
of homicide,’’ only to be discharged on account 
of ill health after a few months’ service in Western 
Virginia. In the ‘‘Open Letter to Posterity,’’ of 
which I shall presently speak, when referring to 
his life at this period, he dryly says:— 


By nature I am pacific. The military spirit has but a 
feeble development in my constitution. * * * * ‘The 
state of my martial emotions was somewhat peculiar: I 
loved my friends, but did not hate my enemies. Without 
getting ‘‘fighting mad’’ I went out to commit my share 
of slaughter, being actuated by a solemn sense of duty 
unmixed with spite or ill will, When I consider how 
destructive I might have been had my health supported 
my prowess, I am disposed to congratulate ‘‘gentlemen 
on the other side’’ upon my forced retirement from the 
ranks at an early period of the contest. 


But, even after his discharge, he was yet to 
serve the ‘‘ Lost Cause’’ as one of its legal advisers. 

In 1864, about the time when Sherman left 
Atlanta for the sea, Bleckley was appointed a 
reporter of the supreme court. Two volumes 
only attest his efforts, for he resigned in the 
spring of 1867. Indeed, nothing furnishes a bet- 
ter commentary upon the modesty of his charac- 
ter than this marked disinclination to hold office, 
After practicing law until 1875 he was appointed 
an associate justice of the supreme court. 

The judiciary of Georgia has always had a 
deservedly exalted reputation, but it may be 
questioned whether any member ever attained 
higher rank than Bleckley in the estimation of 
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a college course 


those of his profession. His education was only 
that afforded by a village academy, and the dis- 
tance which separated him from the classical 
gentlemen of the Massachusetts bench seemed 
as great as that between the two poles. But he 
possessed what, for want of a better term, one may 
call ‘‘judicial instinct.’ He did what very few 
judges have had it in them to do, for he stamped 
his individuality upon every decision rendered by 
him. From that time on, the complexion of the 
reports changed. In wealth of imagery and meta- 
phor, in pure spontaneous humor, and in aptness 
of illustration, they surpassed those of any other 
state in the country. 

He was evidently of the opinion of Lord Chief 
Justice Erle, who is said to have remarked to a 
barrister, in response to an apology proffered for 
a witty sally, ‘‘The court is very much. obliged 
to any learned gentleman who beguiles the tedium 
of a legal argument with a little honest hilarity.’’ 
His humor, however, although trenchant, is too 
finedrawn to degenerate into buffoonery. Let no 
one imagine that he has ever assumed the charac- 
ter thus portrayed by Gilbert:— 

That nisi prius nuisance, who just now is rather rife, 

‘Lhe judicial humorist. He never will be missed. 

Who but Bleckley, in rendering a decision that, 
while the assets of a corporation can be seized 
by the Federal courts, it can not be dissolved, 
would think of using the expression, ‘‘ Your 
money, not your life, is the demand of the Bank- 
rupt Act?’’ Who but Bleckley, in deciding that 
the purchaser of property from one who has no 
title can not recover the price unless he tenders 
back the property, would sum up the situation by 
saying, ‘‘ Restitution before absolution is as sound 
in law as in theology,’’ or in an action brought by 
creditors against a merchant who had been guilty 
of somewhat peculiar practices, would put the 
question thus: ‘The father had no capital and 
the son no character. The man without character 
carried on business in the name and upon the 
credit of the man without capital.’’ 

Again, where tardy counsel had supposed that 
his case would not be called that day, and came 
the next only to find that judgment had been 
rendered against him, Bleckley gravely consoled 
the disconsolate one by saying that, while con- 
sidering the number of causes set for trial before 
his, he had reasoned not ill, yet ‘‘probability can 
not be made the measure of progress, in the dis- 
patch of business;. . . . indeed, it is always prob- 
able that something improbable will happen.” 


Good English Was at a Premium in His Court 


In one instance where an affidavit grammatic- 
ally but not legally defective was presented, he dryly 
observed, ‘‘In school the composition would not 
pass, but it may be tolerated in the courthouse,’’ 
which reminds me of the juror of Germanic extrac- 
tion who endeavored to be excused from duty and 
urged: ‘‘I no unterstant goot English.’’ 

‘‘Not sufficient,’’ snapped his honor; ‘‘I’ve 
been on the bench five years and am in a posi- 
tion to positively assure you that you won't hear 
good English in this court room.,”’ 

Noteworthy is the decision in the case of Early 
versus Oliver, where an appeal was taken because 
the chancellor had declined to adjourn a hearing 
from Saturday night until Monday in order to allow 
one of the attorneys more time for argument. 
Justice Bleckley thought the refusal improper, and 
said :— 

In that stage of the litigation, even when the ~erits are 








clearly against the losing party, he should have such men- 
tal satisfaction as he could derive from having finished his 
speech. He should not be slaughtered with his address 
wal n his bosom, alive and undelivered. His case 
being finally and forever lost, with his argument unheard, 
1e would feel, perhaps, and sometimes justly feel, that the 
outrage of deciding without hearing him was greater, far 
greater, than the calamity of the adverse decision. He 
might get justice, but with it a wound from the court more 
painful than any justice the court could administer, for it 
is not impossible that a suppressed speech may occasion 
m« ental torture than a lost cause. 


The Philosophy of Debt Told in a Nutshell 


Che judicial humor seemed contagious, as this 
case was also notable for the statement which the 
reporter inserts that it was tried before Judge 
Lawson, as Judge Simmons was ‘‘providentially 
absent’’ at the time; which, while it undoubtedly 
was not so intended, sounds like a double slap at 
Judge Simmons and at the counsel engaged. 

Worthy also of preservation is the following 
decision in a case which involved the question 
whether a traveler's trunk could be seized for debt, 
conceding that the clothes therein were exempt :— 


rhe rind and pulp of an orange, or the envelope of a 
letter and the letter itself are not more closely connected 
than a passenger's trunk and its contents when the trunk 
is in the care of the carrier and the key in the passenger's 
pocket . To catch up baggage for debt is the next 
ig to taking the person of the debtor. The traveler 
might almost as well be put in jail for an hour or two as 
to have his trunk or valise locked up at the railroad sta- 
tion. Perhapshe would rather go to jail for a little while, 
if he could have the company of his baggage, than be free 
on condition of parting with it. To separate him from that 
vhich is the object of his chief care and solicitude, through 
the whole course of his wanderings, is hard upon him 
indeed. Between the passenger and the baggage there 
is a relation beyond that of mere partnership. When 
baggage is lost it is not simply privation,—it is bereave- 





he true law everywhere, and at all times,"’ says Judge 
jleckley in another instance, ‘‘delighteth in the pay- 
ment of just debts. Blessed is the man that pays. The 
practice of paying promptly, and to the last cent, tends 
to the cultivation of one of the most excellent traits of 
human character. If debtors were guided by their own 





true interest on an enlarged scale, they would be more 
clamorous to pay than creditors are to receive. ‘Tender 
would be more frequent than calls for money. Debt is 
the source of much unhappiness. The best possible thing 


to be done with a debt is to pay it.’’ 


Nor must we forget the case which it was 
sought to adjourn because it was claimed one of 
the parties was suffering from nervous debility 
and had gone to the mountains for recreation. 
Judge Bleckley was in the minority here, for he 


says 

The writer of this opinion knows from personal expe- 
rience that an invalid may be able to ramble among the 
mountains and fish a little for speckled trout, without 
being fit for business in the courthouse. The other mem- 
bers of the court are weak in the faith, and seem loath to 


recognize a state of health so ambiguous. 


One last instance may be cited where a certain 
Forrester was put upon his trial 
for retailing liquor without a 
license. It was shown that 
when one called upon him this 


SUCCESS 


own way. With too much indulgence or too much 
present gratification, she becomes a spoiled child 
and degenerates into misery.’’ 

In January, 1880, Judge Bleckley determined to 
resign. His letter to Governor Colquitt is typical 
of the man. He prefaces a statement of his ill 
health with thisassurance: ‘‘I am not sufficiently 
learned in the law to be qualified on the large and 
liberal scale requisite for judicial functions. In 
consequence of this deficiency I rarely know how 
to dispose of difficult cases until after a degree of 
labor which exhausts me in mere preparation for 
deciding. It follows that I am 
generally behind in writing out 
my opinions.”’ 

In his reply the governor says: 
‘«I must beg to dissent from your 
modest estimate of your qualifi- 
cations, and to assure you that 
I would not feel justified in ac- 
cepting your resignation, based 
alone on that ground. The con- 
sideration of your health, how- 
ever, leaves me no alternative.’’ 

In the sixty-fourth volume of 
‘*the Georgia Reports’’ is the 
following touching poem, which 
Justice Bleckley wrote and read 
from the bench at the conclu- 
sion of his last opinion :— 

IN THE MATTER OF REST 
Rest for head, and brow, and breast, 

For fingers, heart, and brain; 
Rest and peace, a long release 

From labor and from pain; 
Pain of doubt, fatigue, despair, 
Pain of darkness everywhere, 

And seeking light in vain. 


Peace and rest! Are they the best 
For mortals here below ? 

Is soft repose from work and woes 
A bliss for men to know ? 

Bliss of time is bliss of toil; 

No bliss but this, from sun and soil, 
Does God permit to grow. : 

‘«I would conciliate the critical taste of future 
generations,’’ said Judge Bleckley, on a later occa- 
sion, when referring to this poem, ‘‘ by craving 
pardon, not for the verses, but for the doubtful 
decorum of reciting them from the tribunal cred- 
ited to the oracles of prose.’’ 


Why Barbers Can not Be Called Capitalists 


This is by no means the only poem of which 
he is the author, though he says, ‘‘A bashful 
hesitation always tempers my gallantry with the 
Muses.”’ 

But his ability was far too well recognized to 
permit of his permanent retirement, and, upon the 
death of Chief Justice Jackson, Georgia’s gov- 
ernor, in 1887, at the unani- 
mous demand of the bar, 
appointed him to preside over 
the state’s highest tribunal. 





ingenious and evasive gentle- 
man, having the fear of the law 


For fifteen years more he was 
to scatter epigrams and met- 











before his eyes, would refer the 
applicant to his servant Mary, 
who would provide the liquor, 
and to whom the money would 
be paid. With one sweep of 
the judicial hand is this care- 
fully concocted sophistry thus 
brushed aside:— 





There is little doubt that the de- 


fendant was the deity of this rude 
shrine, and that Mary was only the SQ 
ministering priestess. Butif she was 
the divinity, and he her attending 
spirit to warn thirsty devotees where 
to drink, and at whose feet to lay 
their tribute, he is amenable to the 
state as the promoter of forbid- 
den libations. Whether in these 
usurped rights he was serving Mary 
or Mary him may make a difference 
with the gods and goddesses, but 





makes none with men. 


Two bits of philosophy crop 
up in two of his decisions ren- 
dered about this time. In reponse to an impas- 
sioned and chivalrous plea for a woman client he 
quaintly observes: ‘‘In protecting women, courts 
and juries should be careful to protect men, too, 
for men are not only useful to general society, but 
to women especially;’’ and in another case: ‘* Vir- 
tue in all the offices of life must take its orders from 
duty, not from happiness. Happiness is not the 
mistress of the moral household, but the favorite 
daughter. Though the most cherished, she is not 
the most discreet member of the family. She is 
to be checked and restrained and not to have her 





“Taking his ease in the mountains” 


aphors with lavish hand 
throughout the ‘Georgia 
Reports.’’ Take the following 
as an example of his decisions. 
Suit had been brought against 
a barber for damages for the 
ie loss of ‘‘one Derby hat of the 
ff value of five dollars,’’ which 
i a customer had hung on the 
rack only to have it stolen. 

Judge Bleckley says:— 


It hath never happened, from the 

earliest times to the present, that 
barbers, who are an ancient order 
of small craftsmen, serving their 
customers for a small fee and enter- 
taining them the while with the 
small gossip of the town or village, 
have been held responsible for a 
mistake made by one customer, 
whereby he taketh the hat of an- 
other from the common rack or 
hanging place appointed for all cus- 
tomers to hang their hats, this rack 
or place being in the same room in 
which customers sit to be shaved. * * 
* ® The value of an ordinary gentleman's hat is so much, 
in proportion to the fee for shaving, that to make the barber 
an insurer against such mistakes by his customers would be 
unreasonable. The loss, of one hat would absorb his earn- 
ings for a whole day, perhaps for many days. The barber 
is a craftsman laboring for wages, not acapitalist conduct- 
ing a business of trade or trust. 


4 


case 


Speaking of litigation involving small amounts 
brings us to a dispute between adjoining riparian 
owners. By Georgia law, no matter how small the 
case is, it may becarried up to the supreme court 
on appeal. In the present instance the parties 
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were ‘‘game,’’ and, although the amount involved 
was only twenty-five dollars, they determined to 
have their rights finally decided by the highest 
judicial authority. Thereupon Judge Bleckley 
plaintively observes :— 


In the ornithology of litigation this case is a tomtit, fur- 
nished with a garb of feathers ample enough for a turkey. 
Measured by the verdict, its tiny body has only the bu’ 
of twenty-five dollars, but it struts with a display of record 
expanded into eighty-three pages of manuscript. Itseems 
to us that a more contracted plumage might serve for so 
small a bird, but perhaps we are mistaken. In every 
forensic season, we havea considerable flock of such cases, 
to be stripped and dissected for the 
cabinets of jurisprudence. We 
endeavor to pick our overfiedged 
poultry with judicial assiduity and 
patience. 

Frank H. Miller, in thecourse 
of a complicated case, the record 
of which was, as Bleckley put it, 
‘¢a swarming hive of profes- 
sional industry and fecundity,”’ 
comes in for some gentle sar- 
casm. His honor, it seems, had 
taken the briefs and records 
away with him on his vacation, 
intending to give the matter full 
consideration and render an 
opinion on his return, but there 
was evidently little time left for 
recreation, as he says:— 

Until this record came before us, 
we had no adequate conception of 
our brother Miller's energy; and he 
doubtless will never have any con- 
ception whatever of the torture which 
his energy has cost the writer of this 
opinion, whilst he, the writer, was 
supposed to be taking his ease in the 
romantic wilds of Upper Georgia. 
A skeleton in one’s closet is noth- 
ing to such a record in one’s trunk 
in full view of the mountains. 

In another case, one of the 
parties objected to a juror on 

the ground of the latter's rela- 

tionship to his antagonist, albeit the relationship 
was somewhat remote, consisting merely in the 
fact that the juror’s stepdaughter had been mar- 
ried to the brother of the other litigant. Judge 
Bleckley quickly overrode this absurd contention 
in the following verse :— 

The groom and bride each comes within 

The circle of the other's kin, 

But kin and kin are still no more 

Related than they were before. 


Shall I not also speak of the suit brought by a 
husband’s creditors against a wife wherein his 
honor enunciated the principle, ‘‘There is no 
combination of any two average everyday people 
so powerful for good or evil as that of husband 
and wife, and if one spouse is angelic it seems 
not to cripple the combination provided the other 
is intensely human.”’ 

In the case of Harriman versus First Bryan Bap- 
tist Church, where a difficulty arose in the course 
of an excursion up the river, Judge Bleckley ob- 
served, ‘‘A committeeman on board was threat- 
ened with a most profane form of immersion.’’ 

But it is against counsel’s attempts to argue a 
perfectly clear case that his shafts of sarcasm are 
chiefly winged. Spread at length in the eighty- 
second volume of the ‘*Georgia Reports’’ is an 
account of how a certain member of the bar had, 
in the court below, attempted to disprove the 
effect of perfectly plain testimony, whereupon the 
circuit judge, with perhaps more vigor than cour- 
tesy, informed the attorney that he was ‘‘dead 
head’’ against him. Counsel duly carried his 
complaint to the supreme court, only to have 
Judge Bleckley remark, with an ironical smile, 
‘«That the judicial head was in the mortuary 
state described by its possessor was the necessary 
result of the evidence.”’ 


Some Epigrams That Breathe Originality and Wit 


‘«There is no less skepticism in law than in 
theology,’’ said Judge Bleckley, on another occa- 
sion. ‘This court is called upon again and again 
for a fresh revelation of some legal truth which 
has already been revealed.’’ Again, ‘‘Any one 
who seriously doubts the correctness of this ruling 
may readily solve his doubts by studying law.’’ 

To a sheriff who, in answer to charges of dere- 
liction of duty, claimed that he had acted under his 
lawyer's advice, Bleckley sarcastically observed: 
‘«We suppose, from the quality of the advice, that 
he must have obtained it gratis.’’ 

Still, when it is necessary to give way to other 
authority, he can do so gracefully, for, as to a 
question upon which the United States supreme 
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court had fully spoken, he observed, ‘‘After the 
state has yielded to the Federal army it can very 
well afford to yield to the Federal judiciary.’’ 
On one occasion, however, he came out flat-footed, 
thus: ‘‘Every direct authority known to us is 
against us; nevertheless, we are right, and these 
authorities are all wrong, as time and further judi- 
cial study of the subject will manifest.’’ 

Appellate tribunals he aptly hit off when he 
said, ‘‘Some courts live by correcting the errors 
of others and adhering to their own.’’ 

After Samuel Lumpkin had been elevated to the 
supreme court, an appeal from one of his decisions 
in the superior court came before the former tri- 
bunal. The introduction to the decision of reversal 
reads as follows :— 

Before the translation of our brother Lumpkin to this 
bench, though his judicial accuracy was remarkable, he 
shared in the fallibility which is inherent in all courts 
except those of last resort. In some rare instances he 
committed error, and the very last of his errors is now 
before us for correction. 

Lack of space prevents me from quoting more 
than two other cases. In one instance, where a 
wife had taken boarders and bought property out 
of her earnings, which creditors of her husband 
were trying to seize, Judge Bleckley comments on 
the fact that in Georgia, by statute, women have 
been allowed to enter into contracts, even with 
their husbands, and buy and sell property with- 
out the latter’s consent, as follows :— 

The legal unity of husband and wife has, in Georgia, 
for most purposes been dissolved, and a legal duality been 
established. A wife isa wife and not a husband as she was 
formerly. Legislative chemistry has analyzed the conjugal 
unit, and it is no longer treated as an element, but asa 
compound. A husband can make a gift to his own wife, 
although she lives in the house with him and attends to her 
household duties, as easily as he can make a present to his 
neighbor's wife. This puts her on an equality with other 
ladies and looks like progress. Under the new order of 
things, when he induces her to enter into the business of 
keeping boarders, and promises to let her have all the pro- 
ceeds, he is allowed to keep his promise if she keeps the 
boarders. It would seem that the law ought to tolerate 
him in being faithful to his word in such a matter, even 
though he has pledged it only to his wife, and we think it 
does. 

In 1891, in response to many requests for an 
autobiography, Chief Justice Bleckley prepared a 
short ‘‘Open Letter to Posterity.’’ 

‘‘T regret,’’ he says at the outset, ‘‘that I shall be absent 
when you arrive, and that we shall never meet. I should 
be pleased to make your acquaintance, but, it is impossible 
to await yourcoming, the present state of the law of nature 
being opposed to such dilatory proceedings. There is no 
hope of amending that law in time for my case. Though 
aware of your approach collectively as a body of respon- 
sible citizens, I shall never hear of a single individual 
among you. Nor is it likely that you will ever hear of 
me by name, fame, or reputation, unless with the aid of a 
microphone of extraordinary power. Nevertheless, if the 
highways between the ages remain in good condition and 
repair, this communication, though virtually anonymous, 
may possibly reach you. In that event I bespeak for it 
your attention for one moment per generation, which, in 
a fair division of your valuable time, will be my full share 
and something over."’ 

Nothing else is better indicative of the fearless, 
almost reckless honesty of the man than his frank 
confession of the course pursued by the supreme 
court of Georgia in preparing its opinions. Mem- 
bers of the bar have always had a well-founded 
suspicion that their honors of the appellate courts, 
being but men, are quite likely to indulge in con- 
siderable backing and filling before coming to 
conclusions in difficult cases. It remained for 
Judge Bleckley to cry ‘‘feccavi."’ 

‘I detect so many mistakes,’’ he says, ‘‘committed by 
others, and convict myself of errors so often, that most of 
my conclusions of difficult questions are only provisional. 
I reconsider, revise, scrutinize, revise the scrutiny, and 
scrutinize the revision. But my faith in the ultimate 
efficiency of work is unbounded. The law is too often 
unknown, but it is never unknowable. But I finally settle 
down, painful deliberation ceases, and doubt no more 
until I am engaged in writing out the opinion of the court, 
when I discover, perhaps, that the thing is all wrong. My 
colleagues are called again into consultation; we recon- 
sider the case, and decide it the other way. Then I am 
satisfied; for,when I know that the law is not on one side, 
it must be on the other."’ 


Now, at the age of seventy-six years, this 
vigorous, rugged jurist of a country where men 
weigh their worth by their accomplishments has 
gone back to college. Having quitted the bench 
and being over the allotted ‘‘threescore and ten,’’ 
and with a finished career behind him, he is a 
student at the University of Georgia, and is taking 
a special course in mathematics. Why did he do 
so? The answer is best told in his own words, 
‘«T could not stand being idle.’’ 

««Give me one man,"’ says Epictetus, ‘that 
cares how he shall do anything, that thinks not of 
the gaining of the things, but thinks of his own 
energy.’’ Judge Bleckley stands as an answer to 
the demand of the philosopher of Epirus. 
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The nonsectarian American university at Beirut, 


Syria 








Uncle Sam in the Holy Land 


What American Progress Is Accomplish- 


ing among the Old 


Cedars of Lebanon 


GABRIEL BIE RAVNDAL 


[United States Consul, Beirut, Syria] 


N Syria and Palestine, American missionary efforts are 
more than two thirds of a century old. In Beirut we 
have an American university (nonsectarian,) which was 
incorporated under the laws of New York when Abraham 
Lincoln was president of the United States. It has already 
more than six hundred students from all parts of the Levant, 
from Persia and Soudan; some forty-five professors and 
teachers, of whom twenty-eight are native Americans and 
graduates of American colleges; fourteen commodious 
buildings, a campus of nearly fifty acres; and five depart- 
ments,--to wit, medicine, pharmacy, arts, commerce, and 
archeology. 

In this undertaking of advancing a people which has 
been distanced in the forward march of nations, the tour- 
ist from the United States is a valuable ally of the Ameri- 
can missionary and educator. 

A standard-gauge railway has just reached Homs, the 
budding ‘‘ Manchester of Syria.'’ No greater excitement 
has prevailed in that town since, in 636, A.D., the hosts of 
Islam demanded its surrender. Now it is learned, sud 
rosa, that, next season, Jandaus and victorias will be run 
between Homs and Palmyra, thus making accessible those 
wonderful ruins which, thus far, to the general traveling 
public, have been as a closed book. In two or three years 
Yankee tourists will cross the desert in automobiles. Ever 
since the disappearance of the Roman chariots and the 
gallant legions of Aurelian which swept these plains in 273, 
A. D., the camel and the fiery Arab steed have reigned 
supreme in Queen Zenobia’s now desolate realms. A 
horseless carriage is sure not to impress the benighted 
Bedouin as a cheerful sight. It is apt, indeed, to give him 
a bad ‘‘spell of the blues,’’ and drive him still farther 
back into the Svrian and Arabian deserts, a more cordial 
hater of civilization, or, as he would call it, degeneration, 
than ever before. He will probably pray to Allah that 
the whirling sand storms of the desert may swallow and 
bury it forever. It seemed to him trying enough to witness 
his fleet dromedaries condemned to rush like the tireless 
winds of the Caucasus across these beloved prairies, car- 
rying mail and modern corruption from Damascus to 
Bagdad. It was humiliating, destructive, and portentous. 
But when it is noised abroad that the railroad is coming 
down through Mesopotamia, and that automobiles are in- 
vading the peaceful pastures of Father Abraham, even old 
Ur of the Chaldees,—“‘ to be sure, the end of all things is 
near.”’ 

While the construction of the Bagdad Railway and the 
inauguration of the Palmyra Motor Line are prospective 
events, the American steam thresher in Syria is ‘‘/ai? ac- 
compli..'. No such machinery ever came to Syria until 
last month, when the pioneer outfit arrived here from 
Richmond, Indiana. It was sold to Najib Sursock Bey, 
a leader in Syria’s forward movement, and it was installed 
not many days ago on Mr.Sursock’'s farm of five thousand 
acres in Coele-Svria. Its success was complete, even to 
the bruising of the straw, a most important item, since, in 
the absence of hay and the sparing use of oats, barley, and 
other grains, this crushed straw in these lands constitutes 
the staple food for stock. 

I attended the introduction of the new era in Syrian 
threshing methods, and it was an impressive ceremony. 
Huge heaps of unbound grain, brought in from the fields 
on the backs of camels and donkeys, were attacked simul- 
taneously by a machine and by oxen. Here the engine 
started, whistling triumphantly. Over there, only a few 
steps away, the oxen proceeded laboriously, pricked by 
the driver's iron-pointed goad,to drag around and around, 
in everlasting circles, a toboggan-like concern on which 
the driver rode, with old spikes or flint stones or bits of 
rough lava for teeth underneath,—a full week for each 
layer of wheat before the grain is shelled out and the straw 
ground into chaff. It was a contest between the primitive 
contrivances which have obtained here since the Philistine 


occupation and a first-class steam threshing rig from Indi- 
ana, and the battlefield was a beautiful plain near the 
sources of the Leontes River, where the eastern slope of 
Mount Lebanon greets Mount Hermon and the rising sun. 

This blessed summer has brought us also the first reap- 
ers ever seen in Beirut,—an advance shipment from Chi- 
cago. Eleven of these machines were in operation during 
this year's harvest in Coele-Syria. Michel Effendi Nasser 
(Beirut, Syria, ) deserves credit for his enterprise in thus 
promoting the agricultural development of his native land. 
From Michigan he recently ordered some _ horserakes, 
harrows, land rollers, cultivators, forks, and hoes, and a 
steam plow of Ohio make will be sent for by early mail, 
and also a Studebaker wagon. He has brought in from 
Indiana up-to-date galvanized steel windmills, and is now 
erecting in Lebanon an oil-motor flour mill made in Penn- 
sylvania, the first and only specimen in that line here, but 
one destined soon to have many colleagues, owing to the 
scarcity of water power. In these various experiments 
Mr. Nasser will, I trust, win deserved success. Many 
prejudices have been battered down since American 
machinery began knocking at the gates of Syria, not very 
long ago. 

In the plains of Sharon and Esdraelon some American 
farm machinery, originally shipped to Hamburg, has been 
introduced during the last three or four years by German, 
American, and Hebrew colonists. Twenty-six reaping 
machines were imported directly from Chicago to Haifa 
during the late harvest; a few days ago eighty plows, 
intended for Galilee, were ordered from Wisconsin. The 
new system is now striking root in the native mind, and, 
presumably, Messrs. Sursock and Nasser will be largely 
instrumental in overcoming the opposition of the conser- 
vative Orientals. In the Bekaa Plain there lives a bright 
young pasha who owns ten thousand fertile acres. As yet 
he possesses no machinery except two American reapers, 
acquired this season. In the Haooran, ‘the granary of 
Syria,"’ few changes have occurred in agricultural methods 
since the days of Noah. Mr. Sursock, who is a million- 
aire and controls vast tracts of land in Syria and in Egypt, 
parceled out, with the exception of his charming Leontes 
estate, to poor, ignorant renters, is just beginning to take 
a genuine interest in agriculture himself. He is intelligent, 
progressive, public-spirited, and tools and tactics handed 
down from patriarchal times will soon be discarded in all 
his dominions. 

A brighter day is dawning for the native mule and the 
patient ox and the trusty camel. Such demestic beasts 
will have to be better fed and more generously cared for if 
they are to manage our self-binders and grain drills. 
Momentarily they may resent the sudden cancellation of 
their ancient rights as thus proclaimed by Moses: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn."’ But 
they will soon realize that, under the new régime, they will 
never be driven to the threshing floor, with its months of 
incessant toil and depressing monotony,—that they, as 
well as their masters, are, indeed, better off, in more ways 
than one. 

In such contentment the bulls of Bashan and other 
Syrian draught animals will be joined, in time, by the now 
rather obstreperous /e//ah, because labor-saving machinery 
dignifies labor and renders it more remunerative. Even 
the poor, distracted women who came (in August, Igo02, A. 
D.,) to stone the house in which the unsuspecting agent of 
the American machine company spent the night, after dis- 
posing of a Chicago reaper, will find ample consolation, 
although their business as gleaners, protected by traditions 
and customs running back beyond the romantic experi- 
ences of the Moabitish damsel, Ruth, may have been irre- 
trievably ruined. 

A United States concern, recently, after experiments 
innumerable, succeeded in placing on the market a satis- 
factory Arabic typewriter, now in strong demand. 





| saw one excellency was within my 
reach,—it was brevity, and | determined 
to obtain it. JAY 


r[’HEaccompanying card 

confronted me when I 
went into a New York 
business house recently, 
and drove its lesson for- 
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Begin very 
near where you mean 
to leave off 


whether he is clean-cut 
or a slipshod and slov- 
enly man. 

It is a good drill, in 
business correspondence, 


the Point 





cibly home. A little later, 
in Chicago, I ran across 
a similar warning not to 
waste the time of busi- 
ness people. Such posted 





BE BRIEF! 
We have our living to make, and it takes considerable 
of our time to do it. 


to imagine that you are 
writing acablegram where 
every word costs twenty- 
five cents, and to try to 
express the greatest 








notices show two things, 

—the immense value in 
modern life of dispatch and quick performance of business, and the 
presence in business of a lot of persons whose sole visible mission seems 
to be to prevent this being done. The day of the bore and the long- 
winded discourser is past, and these mottoes furnish a polite way of telling 
these time-wasters what could not be told in words without offense. Modern 
methods leave no place, no tolerance for them. 

If there is anything that exasperates a business man, it is to try to do 
business with men who never get anywhere, who never come to the point, who 
‘* beat about the bush"’ with long introductions and meaningless verbiage. 
Like a dog which turns around a half dozen times and then lies down where 
he was in the first place, they tire one out with useless explanations, intro- 
ductions, and apologies, and talk about all sorts of things but the business 
of the moment. 

Chere are some men you never can bring to the point. They will 
wander all around it, over it and under it, always evading and avoiding, but 
never quite touching the marrow. Their minds work by indirection; their 
mental processes are not exact. They are likechildren in the play called 

‘ Poison,’’—they try to avoid touching the designated object. It seems 
unaccountable that people will take so much trouble apparently to avoid 
coming to the point. 


a a a 


The business caller who takes his ease, lounges down in a chair, and 
talks familiarly of anything that comes into his systemless head, is nowa- 
days sure to kill the success of the business he is trying, in his weak and 
inefficient way, to put through. Modern business is touch-and-go, take it 
or leave it, if you don’t want it somebody else does. Every moment of a 
business interview should be applied to the object in hand, the matter 


under consideration. Some people, however, do not seem to have the 
ability to come right squarely up to the point at issue. Judges and lawyers 
say that it is practically impossible to get from some witnesses the informa- 
tion wanted on a certain point. Though the attorney may resort to all sorts 


of ingenious methods to get a direct answer, the witnesses will not commit 
themselves. They talk all around the point, go almost up to it on every 


side, but stop just short of it or avoid it. 

| know a business man who is so indirect and long-drawn-out in his 
conversation that I almost always get out of patience while doing business 
with him and wondering if he is ever going to finish, and can hardly resist 
constant reference to my watch. When he calls me by telephone, I feel 
like leaning back in my chair and elevating my feet, because I know I must 
sacrifice at least a quarter of an hour of valuable time right in the midst 
of business hours. Such people are nuisances. More or less of this long- 


drawn-out quality, lack of directness and pointedness, is to be expected in 
professional men and in women, but it is a fatal quality for an ambitious 
young business man. It is a success-killer. Men who get through a large 
amount of work, men of great executive ability, are quick, concise, accurate, 
pointed. 

[ have another business friend, very successful, who calls me by tele- 
phone, and, without any preliminaries, proceeds right to the subject, states 
his proposition, and, almost before I can think what he has said, says 
‘«Good-by,"’ and is gone. It is a perfect luxury to do business with such 
a man. He never bores you, never tires you. I never see this friend with- 
out feeling great admiration for his mental alertness, prompt decision, and 
efficiency. This executive quality is not difficult to cultivate if one begins 
early and knows his defects. One should train himself constantly to con- 
centrate his thoughts, to crystallize his business into concise, clean-cut 
sentences. 


o a a 


In no other way will a man betray lack of the quality of dispatch so 
much as in his correspondence. It can often be detected in the first sen- 


tence of an unbusiness-like letter. I have corresponded with people on 
important matters for weeks, writing letter after letter asking the same ques- 
tion, urging that it be answered directly, and yet, every time it was evaded, 


apparently not intentionally, but just as surely and aggravatingly. 

Business letters should be models of condensation, crystallized into a 
few sentences. Compactness, comprehensiveness and pointedness are char- 
acteristics of the letters of a successful man of affairs, who will say more in 
a dozen lines than another can write on two pages. A single letter from a 
man we have not seen betrays the whole structure of his mind,-gives a 
cross-section of him, as it were. 

It is said that Agassiz, from a tiny bone, from a foot, perhaps, could 
reproduce an entire prehistoric animal, giving its habits, telling what kind 
of food it subsisted upon, where it lived, etc., even if it was extinct before 
man came upon the earth. Just so an observant person can, from a letter, 
a brief conversation, a telegraphic or telephonic message, describe the 
structure of the individual’s mind, whether narrow or broad, logical or 
illogical, orderly or disorderly, can tell you of his mental habits, aad 


amount of the thought in 

the fewest words. After 

you have written a letter or an essay as concisely as you think possible, go 
over it again and erase every superfluous word, recasting the sentences. By 
studying brevity of expression, one will soon overcome the slipshod habit 
of spreading over a page many sentences containing only a straggling, 
illogical thought. Such practice will also greatly improve the quality of 
one’s thinking. Brevity should also be applied to conversation, effort 
being made to see how few words can be made to express the greatest idea, 

- a a 


Many a boy has failed to obtain a good situation by answering an 
advertisement with a sprawling, slipshod letter; and many a man owes his 
success to a concise application for a position. I have seen business men, 
in looking over a large number of applications for a situation, set aside a 
single letter because of its.neatness, compactness, and brevity of statement. 
The practiced eye of the employer saw in that letter that its author was a 
young man of executive promise although he had never seen him, while a 
long-drawn-out letter, covering pages of self-laudation, did not attract him. 
He knew that the boy would correspond with his letter, and the letter of 
a few lines, which said a great deal, made a strong and favorable impression. 

When boys and young men ask my opinion about their ability to 
succeed in business, I try to find out whether they have this power of 
directness, of coming to the point clearly, squarely, and forcibly without 
indirection, without parleying, without useless words. If they lack this 
quality, apparently there is little chance of their succeeding in a large way, 
for this is characteristic of men of affairs who achieve great things. The 
indirect man is always working to disadvantage. He labors hard, but never 
gets anywhere. It is the direct man who strikes sledge-hammer blows, 
the man who can penetrate the very marrow of a subject at every stroke, 
and get the meat out of a proposition, who does things. 

The same is true of authors. It is said that perhaps not one book in 
hundreds ever reaches a second edition. The reason for this is usually 
because the readers refuse to wade through so much chaff fora kernel of 
wheat. They can not afford to rummage for hours in a forest of words for 
an idea, or in a deluge of high-sounding sentences for a thought. 

The ever-living authors have expressed their thoughts in transparent 
language. They have stripped the expression of their ideas of verbiage, of 
all superfluity. They have chosen words which exactly fit the thought. 
They have left no traces of anything perishable which time can corrode or 
affect, and so they live always. What power will time ever have to erase a 
single sentence from Lincoln’s immortal speech at Gettysburg, Longfellow’ s 
‘Psalm of Life,’’ or Shakespeare's divine creations? How many centuries 
and ages, think you, would obliterate Christ's story of the lilies of the field, 
or the Sermon on the Mount, or Gray's ‘‘ Elegy ?’’ 

The greatest writers have spent hours hunting for a word which would 
give the exact delicacy of expression desired, or an entire day rewriting, 
rearranging and polishing a single line in a poem. Ina letter which one 
of these immortals wrote to a friend, he said, in speaking of his work:— 
‘TI am still at it at the rate of a line a day.’’ Nzudla dies sine linea. 


a a 2 


Some imperishable poems and immortal bits of prose have been elab- 
orated during years of thought and patient endeavor for fitting expression 
which would stand the test of time. The thought has been pure gold, and 
as with metal, the hotter the smelting, and the longer the process, the purer 
the gold. Men who have written for immortality have put weeks, months, 
years, perhaps, into a poem ora chapter. There are writers who have gained 
fame with a few brief sentences, a stanza or verse, while others who have 
written scores of volumes are forgotten before they die. Limpidity of 
thought and directness of language have frequently been the determining 
factors of such fame or oblivion. 

Young writers attribute Kipling’s fame to unusual genius. No doubt 
he has a great deal of natural ability, yet many of these young writers 
would not deign to rewrite a story from eight to ten times, as Kipling does,in 
order to express his thought in the most forceful, telling, and most concise 
manner before giving it to the public. They would expect, with a tithe of 
his experience and carefulness, to write a story in a few hours and then feel 
hurt because it was returned with thanks. An editor can tell very quickly 
whether a manuscript bears the stamp of concentrated thought and per- 
sistent endeavor, for every sentence betrays the writer's mind. An editor's 
experienced eye detects a looseness of expression, a lack of balance and 
mastery in the use of language. He notes feverish haste, scorning patient 
endeavor to find proper words, and sees the lack of finish. Such defects 
influence his decision. He sees the traces of effort which true art always 
conceals, and every unnatural straining after effect, and lack of simplicity 
and conciseness in treatment. The trouble with most writers is that they 
are ‘‘addicted to language,’’—their thought is covered up with words, 
words, words. They should take the advice of Tryon Edwards, —** Have 
something to say, say it, and stop when you're done.”’ 
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The Peasant Days of Pope Pius X. 
The democratic ideas that dominated his youthful life have crystal- 
lized in his character and will shape the policy of his administration 
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(Resident member in Italy of the Foreign Staff of Success Correspondents] 


AN a man be called successful if he is con- [A large photograph of Pope Pius X., the first taken since 

is election by the college of cardinals, and the first recent 
photograph of him to be published in America, is reproduced 
on the last page in the “Success” Portfolio of this issue. 


vinced tothe contrary? Is Pius X. a successful 
man when he himself says that he has made a 
muddle of his life? I think the answer must be in 
the affirmative, although the present pontiff will not allow the word ‘‘suc- 
cess’’ to be used inconnection with his name. ‘‘I a successful man!’’ he 
exclaimed; ‘‘how mistaken you are! I am the servant of my Lord,a humble 
follower in His footsteps, so do not name such foolishness in connection 
with me. Po means fivus, and that is what I aspire to be.”’ 

Giuseppe Sarto began life as the son of a peasant, and with every 
prospect of himself remaining in the class into which he was born, as, in 
fact, his brother and sisters have done. To be a peasant sixty-eight years 
ago in Italy did not mean what it does to-day; 
for, as the country progresses, her lower classes 


the next day he would be absent again. At length 
his father lost patience and sent him to the parish 
priest, who began to teach him in a desultory way 
and then counseled school. 

To have a real first-hand idea of the way in which Giuseppe Sarto, from 
being a poor peasant boy, succeeded in becoming the supreme authority in 
the Roman Catholic Church, I went personally to Riesi, accompanied by 
a Venetian photographer, with the intention of not leaving one corner of the 
village untouched by our camera to immortalize it throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon world. However, when we arrived, and for the two days we remained 
there, it was pouring in torrents as it can do only in Italy after several 
months of drought. When, from the diligence which had taken us from 
the towered, picturesque small city of Castle- 
Franco we descended at the ‘‘Two Swords,’’ the 





progress, too, and it most certainly did not mean 
what it does to be a workingman in the United 
States. The bonds of class were much stronger 
and more difficult to break; the ideal of a peasant 
of the better class was to keep a decent roof over 
the heads of his family, with enough left to present 
a candle to the Virgin Mary on great occasions, 
and this the father of the present pontiff, Giovanni 
Battista Sarto, accomplished. 


His Mother Could Ill Afford His Baptismal Robe 


Giuseppe’s birth was the occasion of great 
Jétes in the family, as peasants as well as princes 
like to have a quiver full of sons, and he was not 
only the first boy but also the first child. There 
was nothing remarkable about him as a baby. 
He was large, lusty, and strong, but cried like 
other infants, and was no more intelligent. It 
is said in the village of Riesi that his baptism 
was the cause of the first domestic breeze in the 
Sarto family. The little Beppi (Giuseppe, ) had no 
dress sufficiently good, in the eyes of his mamma, for that ceremony,so she 
ran into debt to get one, poor thing!—only three /ire, just sixty cents, — 
and it was long before her hard-working husband, whose earnings averaged 
ten cents a day, could pay off that sum. Beppi, however, laughed and 
crowed when he felt the water and the oil, not minding at all his unpaid- 
for plumes. , 

Education, in the eyes of Giovanni Battista Sarto, was a desirable thing, 
but after the necessities of life had been looked to,—so the schooling of 
his children was fitful—one of 
the daughters even to this day 
can not write, —until Giuseppe 
really showed a liking for his 
books when he was sent regu- 
larly to school. The first ten 
years of Pope Pius X.’s life 
were full of joy and hard work. 
‘«That is the age which knows 
the true joys of living,’’ he 
said, one day, when speaking 
of this period of his life,— 
‘‘understood, alas! too late. 
As a small boy I was a mon- 
arch—a barefoot one, to be 
sure,—owning the hills, the 
trees, and the brooks, and I 
asked for nothing else.’’ 

Of this time the pontiff 
has a distinct recollection. He 
was full of boyish fun and high 
spirits, and disliked the work 
of the fields; so he played 
truant whenever possible. His 
father was not a man to be 
trifled with, so that these ab- 
sences from his duty were apt 
to be rewarded with a strap or 
with any other handy object. 
On these occasions he took his 
punishment like a man, but it 
had no appreciable effect, as 


CLARA SARTO 
The nieces of Pope Pius X. 


while he was Patriarch of Venice. 





These interesting photographs 
were taken from the pope’s private album in the Vatican 
by him and forwarded to Succgss through Signor Cortesi 





The three unmarried sisters of Pope Pius X., with whom he resided 


inn conducted by the pope’s sister and her hus- 
band, we soon had all the prominent personages 
of the village gathering around us, their astonish- 
ment and their surprise being great when they 
heard that I had come all the way from Rome— 
which to them seemed almost at the other end of 
the world,—to write an article and take photo- 
graphs to be published in ‘‘Success.”’ 


They Are Sorry that They Can not Read This 


‘“‘In what language will it appear?’’ they 
asked. 

‘«In English.”’ 

‘*What a pity!”’ 

««Why ?”’ 

‘« Because we will not be able to read it.’’ 

‘«But,’’ judiciously remarked Signora Parolin, 
the pope's sister, ‘‘we will be able to see the pho- 
tographs in print.’’ From that moment it was a 
competition among all the villagers from thesyndic, 
(the mayor, ) Signor Andreazza, to the parish priest, 
to recount all the possible anecdotes about their ‘‘illustrious’’ citizen and 
to show all the ‘‘sights’’ which, according to them, are worthy to be sent to 
posterity. Unfortunately the unceasing rain partially spoiled the pictorial 
part of our work, but did not prevent, however, the pope’s sister from giv- 
ing us a very warm reception on our return from the first expedition. <‘‘I 
have prepared you with my own hands,’’ she said, ‘‘what we consider our 
traditional dish, birds and Zo/enta. In return you must tell me all about 
Beppi. You have seen him,—how is his gout? Do tell me.”’ 

I recounted all I knew 
about the new pontiff, his way 
of living, the persons who sur- 
round him, and the beauties of 
the Vatican, while the audience 
was increasing all the time. 
The pope's sister, her hus- 
band, Parolin, and their chil- 
dren, although listening, were 
changing the dishes, rernoving 
the plates, and opening some 
of their best wine to celebrate 
the occasion. 

It took me a good while 
to bring back the conversation 
from what the pope is now 
doing and thinking in Rome 
to what they remembered 
about him. However, at length 
I succeeded, and they all ri- 
valed each other in trying to 
say the most. 

One of the pope's boy- 
hood companions,a fine speci- 
men of a son of the soil, said 
to me, ‘‘ His holiness in those 
days, when we began to go to 
school, was a little devil. I 
never saw such daring and in- 
genuity. He was adored by 
all the boys, and loved by their 
elders for his bright ways and 


ADELAIDE SARTO 


They are now established in Rome 
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The old church in Riesi in which the pope was baptized 


ready tongue. I never knew him to do a bad or cruel thing, but mis- 


the air he breathed. His poor old grandfather, who adored him, 
ef target. The old man smoked a great pipe, and wore a coat 
ng tails and pockets, in which he kept his pipe and a big bandanna 
iief. Beppi’s chief entertainment was putting things in those 
Dp His grandfather was old and had begun to lose his memory, so 
é was always new, fresh, and successful. We would all form in a 
nd his chair at the door and ask for a story, which he could not tell 
his pipe, so back would go his hand to his pocket, to be withdrawn 
a 
Lads, there is something in my pocket!’ 
Of course, your pipe!’ 
No, not my pipe; it is alive!’ 
fry again and hold on hard,’—and thus encouraged he would dive 
e pocket again and bring out a handful of worms, which he would 
t us in revenge, or black beetles, which stuck to his hands. The 
ok n, who was still active, would make a dash for Beppi, who, bare- 
for and fleet, would rush up the main street, shouting ‘blue murder,’ 
eping just beyond the clutch of his grandfather, whose coat tails 
were flying, while we boys formed an escort, and the neighbors rushed to 
oors to shout encouragement to one or the other. When caught,— 
ometimes was,—the boy was brought back by the ear to his mother, 
ild cuff him, and then his grandfather, sorry for his punishment, 
wol ive him liquorice (the greatest treat to us boys,) when her back was 
turn I have seen this enacted over and over again. The death of his 
ndfather was the pope's first grief. It seemed to sober him and he took 
1ore seriously to his books. At this time the family, although not one of 
wrest of the village, was often in straits, and the boys would go to 
be pperless that their sisters might eat, and I think it was then that the 
\ination to be something above a poor peasant first entered the mind 


rf ry. 


He Would willingly Take the Punishment Which His Playmates Deserved 


n those days he used to draw glowing pictures of what he would do 
future, but his imagination never took him so far as the Chair of St. 
Peter, the church, at that time at least, not being in his programme. His 
ter was then forming and the qualities which later led to his success 
began to showthemselves. He displayed brilliance in organization, and an 
ron determination in matters of real moment, disguised under a manner 
»f obliging softness and yielding in matters of little importance. ‘‘I can 
remember once,’’ said my informant, ‘‘a scene which showed his loyalty. 


\ know how certain things stand out in the memory above others of 
much more importance; but this, after all, had significance. One day 
several naughty boys, myself among them, gota poor unfortunate cat and dog 


and tied their tails together and let them go. When they had almost killed 
themselves fighting and pulling, Beppi appeared on the scene, but, the 
priest and his father coming round the corner at that moment, we boys 
scattered and the poor fellow was left 
to bear the blame of an act he would 
have scorned to commit. He gota 
good caning from his father, but he 
never told that the fault was not his. 
That made us his slaves.”’ 

{At school Giuseppe Sarto took all 
he prizes, and kept his place as leader 
among his schoolfellows. His teachers 
yredicted great things for him in the 
but to this his family would 
lave d little attention, as they wished 
home to help fill the family 
ex juer, had not Cardinal Monico, 
s also a native of Riesi, had 
ed in the Seminary of Padua, 
where he was ordained as a priest in 
18 it the age of twenty-three. I can 
not find in any records or through talk- 
ing with his family that he showed any 
part ur leaning for the priestly call- 
ing, but for once destiny was kind, and 
put a round peg in a round hole, 
and he at once began to show his 








The kitchen in the house where Pope Pius X. was born 
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The “Two Swords,” kept by the pope’s sister, Therese Parolin 


special qualities of organization and command, sympathy and charity. 
His flock at Salzano, where he was parish priest, obeyed him implicitly, 
while he on his side often went without his dinner that others might not go 
hungry, and presented his God as one of love, not fear. However, to the 
boys, especially those who sang in the choir, he administered cuffs pretty 
often, until one mother, present at such a scene, indignantly recommended 
him to go and have children of his own and then see how he liked to have 
others box their ears. 


Frequently They Did not Have Money to Buy the Food They Needed 


His sister lived with him, and was often in despair because there was 
nothing in the house to eat and nothing in the house with which to buy food. 
One day she had procured a fine piece of beef and had promptly put it in 
a pot to make soup. Near the dinner hour she came rushing to her 
brother, crying :— 

«<The meat is stolen!’’ 

‘‘Perhaps it was the cat.”’ 

‘‘The cat! A cat can not carry off the pot, too!’’ 
added insult to injury by saying :— 

«« My dear sister, I fear you do not attend very well to the kitchen. It 
was I who took them to give to a poor man who said his wife was ill in bed 
and needed broth.’’ 

««Well, at least I suppose she could not eat the pot!’’ said the other, 
indignantly. ‘* Now what are you going to have for your dinner, I should 
like to know? I am sure you have not a cent in your pocket.’’ Beppi 
indulgently turned out his empty pockets and then said: ‘‘ Never mind, 
never mind, sister, God will provide for us!’’ But He did not provide 
another piece of beef for dinner that day. 

Besides the cares of his parish, whose joys and sorrows were all his 
own, he helped his family, his mother having been left a widow with six 
daughters and only two sons, who of course were in sad straits. For this 
he gave up his horse and trap and went on foot among the scattered people 
of his parish, and even pawned his parochial ring, which, once gone, he 
could not get the money together to redeem for two years. 

On becoming Bishop of Mantua, in 1884, a change was noted in his 
attitude. Before he had not taken one side or the other in political ques- 
tions, and had, if anything, been accounted liberal, but after his elevation 
to the bishopric he began to show signs of reaction and severity, both 
toward the Italian Party and the more liberal clergy, until he gained a 
reputation for intransigeance which after events proved unfounded. Then 
came his elevation to the purple and appointment as Patriarch of Venice, 
where his talents as an organizer had full scope. 

In the Venetian region, where his influence was directly felt, as patriarch 
he succeeded in gathering together all the clericals, forming of them a pow- 
erful force, from the social as well as from the economic and political point 
of view. He made of them a party antagonistic to Socialism, and, allying 
them with the Moderates or Conservatives, succeeded in defeating the Liberals 
in the municipal elections in Venice, 
as well as in the. smaller Venetian 
towns and villages, who, in their turn, 
had, for reasons of defense and assimi- 
lation, allied themselves with the popu- 
lar parties; viz., the Radicals, Repub- 
licans, and Socialists. He succeeded 
in disciplining the Roman Catholic 
forces in town and country in such a way 
that, notwithstanding the on expedit, 
they became a terrible weapon even in 
purely political elections. The great- 
est advantage derived by the rural pop- 
ulation from his work was the village 
banks, which, as a representative of his 
church, he monopolized, and thus suc- 
ceeded in freeing the peasants from 
the clutches of usurers. These banks 
number about one thousand, each hav- 
ing its operations limited to the in- 
habitants of the village where it is, 
and disposing of a capital of from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars, 
and lending sums of not more than 


Thereupon he 
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forty dollars for periods of not over six months, 
often lent free or at nominal rates of interest. 
Their success seems to lie in their nimbleness 
and perfect organization. As a rule the loans are 
punctually repaid. The organization and man- 
agement of this work, both political and eco- 
nomic, was an excellent school for one who, as 
pope, must know and understand the finances 
of the Holy See, even if he does not personally 
conduct them. 


He Likes the Dinners That His Sisters Cook 


Giuseppe Sarto’s private life, as he has ad- 
vanced slowly, step by step, has always been of 
the simplest. In the course of time his brother 
and three of his sisters married, so that he had 
the other three girls to live with him, and wished 
much to have his mother, but she could never 
make up her mind to leave her native village and 
the house in which all her married life had been 
passed. ‘‘ Here,’’ she said, ‘‘I lead my own life 
and can go on in the habits of one of seventy-five, 
but at the Patriarchate in Venice I should have 
to become a fine lady, for which I am not 
suited.’” Her daughters, however,—who were 
not suited either,—steered clear of this pitfall, 
by avoiding all overtures from those above them 
in station, keeping entirely to themselves, and 
having but one object in life, that of making 
Beppi happy, which they thoroughly accom- 
plished. Not a day passed that he did not invite 
some one to his simple dinner, usually cooked 
by one of his sisters, his graceful cordiality and 
benevolence setting all at ease, and making his 
one of the most sought-after tables in Venice. His 
intransigeance gradually wore off until he paid, 
not long ago, a visit to King Victor Emmanuel III., 
when he was in Venice, and was present to bless 
the laying of the corner stone of the new Cam- 
panile of St. Mark’s, although the Italian minister 
of public works was there. 

So his life ran on, with visits, few and far between, 
to Rome, Leo XIII. receiving him with special be- 
nevolence; otherwise the visits were a duty, not a 
pleasure, he always declaring that he was suffo- 
cated at the Vatican with the gorgeousness and 
ceremonial, and that he would not be able to live 
there. ‘‘They want air and sunshine,’’ he said, 
one day,—‘‘and freedom,’’ he added, thought- 
fully. 

Then came the conclave. 


He boldly infringes Established Papal Etiquette 


His whole career may be said to have been an 
unconscious preparation for the pontificate, from 
its religious and administrative side, and even its 
political side, from an internal point of view, but of 
international affairs with regard to the papacy he 
was in total ignorance when he started on the fate- 
ful journey which was to end in that palace which 
he always left behind with such pleasure. Now 
the world may be said to be waiting for him to 
declare himself. As yet he has only issued docu- 
ments of a strictly religious nature, and the delay 
in the electing of his secretary of state came from 
his perception that he was ignorant of certain mat- 
ters. He is even yet hard at work making himself 
conversant with all the intricate threads of Vatican 
politics and the serious questions affecting the 
church, and slowly evolving his policy in the quiet 
of the garden of the Apostolic Palace and of his 
private library. Nothing is said, but those who 
wish may read the signs of the times in little things. 
His holiness, when receiving the workmen of the 
district about St. Peter's, insisted on as little cere- 
mony as possible, would have no canopy over the 
throne, and wished to have each person present 
kiss his hand, but in this last was overruled by 
those about him. He has infringed upon papal 
etiquette of some hundreds of years’ standing by 
establishing a dining room and having his sisters 
and others eat with him, and in that he walks and 
drives without a military escort, and does num- 
berless other things requiring courage and firm- 
ness. The world, especially of Rome, expects some 
decisive act before long, and a totally new policy. 
Has it judged the man right? 


JEALOUSY 


ROBERT GRAY 


EALOUS? Ah, no! A most ignoble strain 
Does jealousy upon one’s honor place; 

Here is the logic of it: In the main 

You jealous are,—of what? A doll-hued face,— 

A thing of skin and simpers, bearing trace 
Of shallowed heart and scanty dole of wit. 

She makes you jealous? Bah! the thought erase,— 
It proves she is for jealousy unfit. 
Be jealous of her who ne'er causes it/ 
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A Little Walk in Winter 
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S° PLEASANT had been my dreams that, when I 

raised my window this morning, the world was 
new. It was the yester-world spun over with fine, 
shining threads, The single claim I have to fortune 
is that at seventy I dream all the night. 

The brown coat of a little girl flitted by like a 
brown wing. The soft hair on her forehead and 
the white-capped maid on the opposite steps made 
me wonderfully content. Is it not sweet compen- 
sation for age that a brown coat and a white apron 
bring to one’s eyes tears that once flowed only in 
the presence of stained glass and beautiful words? 

From my window I see the park, spread like a 
gray cloth, patterned with paths and tassels. It 
lay mist-veiled, as if dim smoke had settled softly 
from the extinguished stars, or scented vapor had 
risen from the distilling of the dew. In the gray 
was woven the fair white lake, like a casual strand 
of silk in some coarse canvas. The heart of the 
park called to me, and I think that I heard my 
name, through the thud of the traffic, come faintly 
fluting to me out of the air. 

I turned from the window, eager to answer the 
summons. My little room is sadly shabby, but 
to one of its wants I have ministered. I have no 
pictures, and I have so hung my small mirror that 
on fine mornings the glass will be all abloom and 
aflame and adream with the dawn. If I am not 
early awake, I never know what rainbow raiment 
has just been trembling in my mirror. 

Also, I have set on my bookshelf a white taper, 
so that on rare nights when I am sleepless I may 
light the taper and watch it standing like some 
tall, pale woman with blown hair of flame. The 
only beautiful thing I have is a scarf of tawny 
silk thrown on the back of the bitterly faded sofa. 
When my eye falls on the scarf with its delicate 
violet pattern and its sumptuous fringe, I am 
reminded of a street I know. Its doors are loud- 
voiced with signs proclaiming metal-work and 
hardware, and right among them is a white board 
set with the shining words, ‘‘ Musical Instru- 
ments.’’ The silver signal sounds up and down 
the street like a fairy trumpet, and is as sweet to 
the senses as is my silken scarf among the rubbish 
of my poor room. 

Pelleas had been two hours below-stairs. He is 
always early,to be reminded, as I secretly believe, 
of the old mornings when he rose with the dawn 
to his modeling. He is seventy-eight now, and 
he does not model, but his eyes yearn for all 
sweet lights and dim shadows, which he once used 
like words. Always, when I find him, as this 
morning, wrapped in his gray muffler, standing 
by the open window that looks toward a lace of 
gray, dead vines, I know that I have come too 
softly. So Islip back to my door and linger in 
the passage, singing as well as I can the one old 
tune I know; and, when I come once more to the 
dining room, the window is closed, and Pelleas is 
telling old Nichola that, no matter how many 
times he warns her, assuredly she is watering the 
fuchsias far too often! 

Old Nichola, our servant, is a person apart. 
She is two years older than Pelleas, if, indeed,she 
is of any age at all, and was not, as I often believe, 
irregularly born, like Macbeth and Minerva. Her 
flesh is like the parched peel of fruit, borne in 
famine; her hair is like long moss; she is nearly 
voiceless; she is a very husk of woman, blowing 
starkly through the motions of life; when she dies, 
old Nichola must fall to ashes without the process 
of decay through which she has already lived. As 
it is, I believe it is her rare wrinkled smile alone 
that holds together her old members,—her smile 
and that force in her which flowers into her won- 
derful griddlecakes. 


it’s no’ in books, it’s no’ in 
To make us truly blest; 

If happiness has not her seat 
And center in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or 


But never can be blest. 


[Illustrations by Gordon H.Grant] he oe 
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The cakes were smoking on the table as I came 
a second time to the door; a low fern is set between 
our plates; the sun was slanting madly across the 
red little room. The smile Pelleas never fails to 
send me as we sit together is our grace. 

This morning his smile had special sunshine 
which I did not understand until I saw beneath 
my plate an edge of paper. The page was in his 
very little writing, and it told me what I had quite 
forgotten: to-day is my birthday. The only natal 
gifts Pelleas and I have been able to exchange in 
years are these reminders, for he forgets his birthday 
as regularlyasIdomine. The casual in his nature 
is adorable; I think I could not have loved a man 
who counted days by the calendar and not by their 
wonder. Below the forgotten date was written this :— 
Adream I am with calm, my sweet; 

There is no joy so wild as peace; 

There is no wonder like your dear, still breath. 
You are my joy. Now lonely in the beat 
And a we hold the dreamed release. 
How like they are,—still love and some still death! 
The wonder-things know death. For sleep, 
Dim aisles of miles, white phlox alone, 
(Ah, marvel of a petal in the dark!) 
Are still as death. Sweet, may this deep 
Hushed sense of you and me be the unknown 
Far voice of death, faint hymning to its own? 


So it had been upon him again,—the old dread 
lest we might not die together; the old sweet 
hope that yet we might. I daresay I am a very 
wicked old woman, but I was glad,—glad that 
this fear and this hope were at our hearts; for it 
is the little child immaculately conceived by 
Love, and by this child, as I think, Love is 
always known. 

‘«T believe,’’ I said to Pelleas, solemnly, ‘that 
you are the spirit of everything in the world, 
because through you I have come to understand 
everything, whether I know about it or not.’’ 

No matter how much you love any one, or how 
old you are in years, it is not well to be grave 
more than a quarter of the time, lest you fall 
below the standard set by wiser and simpler 
people. We are always merry over breakfast, 
and old Nichola never ceases to regard us as 
quite mad. But I fancy she thought us maddest 
of all the summer day she left the window 
unlocked, and so found us in the court at ten 
o'clock at night. Our court is not wasted in 
cobblestones and clotheslines. They have set it 
with grass and trees and there are four flower 
beds, and a little fairy fountain, and even two 
threads of paths. When the evenings are fine 
and dry Pelleas and I long to sit there, but the 
court is usually filled with voices, and we do not 
venture down. This night we had gone quietly 
to our rooms when we were surprised by the 
moon breaking through high clouds. It filled the 
park with an audience of wild little shadows; it 
fell in open places, a silver bath for the dryads; 
it drew us to its mysterious self as if we had been 
night things. We stole down to the basement 
door, and the court was quite silent. 

We found the bench by the brier rose, and sat 
together mutely. So still we were that after a 
little the court was again all astir. A little spirit 
stole from the brier roses in their perfume, and 
as it danced its floating hair brushed our faces. 
The little wind people were safely asleep, for the 
summer night was mild, but their dreams came 
drifting across our cheeks. Tiny folded leaves 
that no one noticed by day sent out soft music, 
more wonderfulthan silence. Everything becameto 
us the dream it dreamed as we looked and listened. 

While we watched the basement window clicked, 
and the basement door was opened. Old Nichola 
came, a gray shawl bunched about her neck, and 
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“Looking down the riot of mist and sun” 











her steps were rather swift. She seemed agitated. 
‘«For the love of Heaven,”’ she cried, ‘‘now, in!’’ 
She took me by the arm, and I felt Pelleas fol- 
lowing. She came to our room with great bowls 
of hot spiced cordial, which we obediently drank. 
After all, it.is old Nichola who is obliged to stay 
awake when we are ill, so that we understood her 
yn though we were wholly out of sympathy 
But we were silent, because the moon 
ght across our bed and lighted the tawny 
uf to amber flame. Besides, Nichola had 
us that, if you are great enough, though it 
be but in a matter of griddlecakes, people will do 
s you like. 
Old Nichola objects nearly as warmly to our 
orning walks as to our out-of-door nights. The 
yry of the morning was to her no signal to set 
r coats warming, and she watched in armed 
while we made ready. Then she went 
mderously down the passage to open the door, 
and stood for a minute looking out on the riot 
of mist and sun. 
For the love of Heaven,’’ cried 
Nichola, ‘‘there’s death in all that 
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had stirred to the sun, and had stolen forth hoping 
to meet the spring; or it may have been sweet 
odor from the ice of the little lake itself; for, 
with all the dreaming lily leaves and satin weeds, 
winter waters must be sealed pools of perfume. 

I stcod for a moment to greet the stillborn scent, 
and so fell a little back. Watching Pelleas as I 
hurried on, his shoulder and his left hand on his 
stick, a net of tears spread over my eyes, before I 
was aware. 

We passed a thorn bush, laden with little birds, 
brown fruit of the bare boughs. We passed the 
sleeping flower beds, and Pelleas had a pretty 
fancy, whose truth I do not doubt. 

«« You see,’’ said Pelleas, ‘‘all the quiet beds 
are really peopled with little waiting phantoms of 
the unborn flowers, if only one could see well 
enough.”’ 

This was so pleasant to hear that I straightway 
broke a confidence and told him the story of my 
Poppy: ; 

I had first seen my poppy one August morning 
as he and I walked early in the park. It was as 
if a taper-flame had suddenly been diffused in 
petals, with all the delicate taper-shadows caught 
inthe cup. She was a poppy with the rest, but the 
glory of the natal flame was in her exquisite heart. 

The twilight of that August day had been won- 
derful and promised a twilight lamped with fire- 
flies and stars, so that we walked again. As we 
passed the poppy bed I looked, and lo! my poppy 
had stepped from among the rest and stood, all 
flames and shadows, on the border-grass. Oh, it 
is absurd to tell me that another had flowered 
noiselessly in the day! I know that was my poppy 
by the glory of her, and in a flash I knew why she 
had left her place. 

That silver-and-silk butterfly of mine,—I had 
found him in the neighborhood that morning, 
skimming like a fairy sailboat down an airy stream 
I could notsee. No wonder the flame-born poppy 
leaped like an ember as he passed; and, the tender 
south wind favoring, she spread her silken skirts 
and followed him. Alas, before-she reached the 
driveway, he was over the thorn bush, fanning the 
white thorn blossoms. Butthe poppy had crossed 
the trim velvet of the border and might not return, 

‘«Did the butterfly never come back, do you 
think?’’ asked Pelleas, anxiously. 

‘<1’m afraid not,’’ I answered, looking straight 
into his face; ‘‘the poppy was a wreck of petals, 
next day. I'm not entirely sure, though, that I 
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did not see among them two dead silver wings!’’ 

Then we both laughed happily, but I wondered 
something I did not say. I wondered if, when 
Ulysses was gone and the wine-dark sea had 
bloomed white with spray from his swift-cutting 
prow, there were one siren who did not go back to 
the seacaves, because she wished a sacred spot his 
foot had pressed, and so sat years beside it, turn- 
ing her still face tothe sea. There is a great deal 
about both sirens and poppies that has never been 
told. 

We had meant to take a very long walk,—to 
walk, perhaps, until noon. But I fancy night- 
chill was still in the air, else I should not so soon 
have grown tired and cold. I kept bravely on 
until Pelleas, whose face was flushed as in some 
delicate excitement, asked me if I were not find- 
ing the air a bit cool for me, since we had faced 
the north. I was very glad to admit it and to turn 
back, especially when he added that, if we hoped 
to get on with the book we are reading aloud, we 
must spend more time within doors. 

In walking, the return is without 
the special magic of going forth. 
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One should be young and wont 
) step delicately who enters the 
park at the close of the night, for 
the dawn is yet breathless with 
at those upon whom it has 
unaware,—fairies at their 
web-weaving, wraiths with strange 
eyes, and dream-people still at 
ommerce withthestars. But one 
should be old—old as Pelleas and 
I,—and wont to tread reverently, 
for the dawn is all altars, dim with 
incense and rich with the myrrh 
of the night ‘‘when good things are 
orn softly.”’ 

We have perforce to walk very 
but this is a new means of 
pleasure, for many secret messages 
of the morning come to abide with 
h but salute the cheek of 
one in haste. 

Few were abroad. Early morn- 
ing in the park is solitary as age, 

solitary and very sweet. Per- 
haps it was the spell of the two 
solitudes that made Pelleas and 
me look with a kind of happy 
scrutiny at every one we met; for 
passed in haste, and some 
without seeing, but there were those 
whose eyes were all alight for the 
sake. 

Overhead a sickle-shaped frag- 
ment of silver showed very. dimly, 

2 mere symbol of a moon ‘‘half- 
veiled with a shining veil, thinking 
delicate thoughts.”’ 

Presently I caught a little tender 
ghost of fragrance, born I do not 
know where in that brown winter 
world. It was as if some faint pris- 
oned perfume in sleeping stems 
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do you think?’” 


The exquisite agitation which fills 
one in first companionship with a 
new day has been refined to peace; 
one has become friends with the 
day. But there is a new magic, — 
a magic less of mood than of mind. 

‘¢We have not missed our walk 
on fine mornings for twelve years,"’ 
I reminded Pelleas. 

‘«No,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and those 
years have settled on your hair 
like silver butterflies,and have for- 
gotten that they had other tasks.’’ 

At that, you may be sure my ab- 
surd old heart sang, and I slipped 
my hand in his as we walked along. 


» » 
One Irving Was Sufficient 


At a rehearsal at the London Lyceum 
Theater, before Henry Irving had ar- 
rived, one of the actors in the company 
who was noted for his accomplishments 
as a mimic proceeded to give a lively 
and elaborate imitation of the actor- 
knight's characteristic mannerisms. As 
he finished his demonstration Sir Hen- 
ry's well-known voice called from the 
depths of the darkened auditorium : 
““Very good! Very good, indeed!—so 

8 good, in fact, that there is no need for 
both of us in this company."’ 


™ » 
Why the Lord Made So Many 


On Lincoln's lips, the words that often 
came were these,—‘‘ The common peo- 
ple." To those who lived with him and 
talked with him, especially during the 
Civil War, it seemed as if he could 
never cease thinking of those who were 
just human beings, unlettered, un- 
known, inglorious. A congressman from 
a western district approached him dur- 
ing his term as president,and apologized 
for presenting a petition from his con- 
stituents, because they were very com- 
mon people. 

‘“Well,"’ said Lincoln, pleasantly, 
‘‘God must love the common people, 
He’s made so many of ‘em.”’ 
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“*Friend, there is a first-rate seat right up 


THis is a story of success,—of quiet, plodding, 

plucky triumph; of good, plain American grit; 
of clean living, clean politics, and clean ideals. 
Stories of this sort are not so common in practical 
politics that they are not worth telling. Certainly 
there are not so many experiences of this kind as 
to render repetition monotonous. Besides, there is 
a touch of novelty, almost of romance, in the story 
of the young man whose political triumph, and the 
manner of its achievement, is the theme of this little 
story from the real life of the West. It is a story of 
well-earned success, of straight, clean politics, and of high thinking. No 
matter if he is never returned to the scene of his legislative labors, and if 
his voice is not heard above the din of contending factions and flashing 
ambitions, still it is a good story and interesting, for it is the story of a 
schoolboy who was not afraid to fight ‘‘ dirty politics’’ with clean hands and 
clean methods, and who kept on in college after he was elected to congress 
from one of the biggest and greatest districts represented in the house, —the 
state of Idaho. 

When you see or hear the name of Burton L. French, ‘‘the new 
member from Idaho,’’ do not think of a picturesque westerner with the 
traditional slouch hat and slouching figure, sharp features, cowboy attitude, 
and flowing locks. You will go wide of the mark with this mental image. 
Instead, picture a round-faced, olive-skinned youth of twenty-seven years 
who blushes like a schoolboy and smiles like a cherub. In the place of 
trailing locks, his head igs crowned with close brown curls, and his quiet 
eyes have a shyness—an old-fashioned modesty, —that still more suggests a 
shrinking schoolboy. 





CURTON L. FRENCH 


A Large Area of His Congressional District Is “on the Perpendicular” 


But if the schoolboy idea asserts itself too persistently in your estimate 
of this youngest nember of the house, it will be well to remember the old 
saying that ‘‘ you can’t always tell by the looks of a frog how far he can 
jump.’’ The Republican wheel horses of Idaho once forgot the wisdom of 
this homely observation, —but that is another part of our story. 

In one particular, at least, young Congressman French is a famous jumper. 
He traveled two thousand, two hundred miles in making his campaign, and 
covered that distance mainly by stage, team, horseback, and foot travel. A 
considerable part of the distance was ‘‘on the perpendicular.’ Those who 
question this statement are not familiar with the mountain sides of Idaho. 


in front here,—on the mourners’ bench’” 


Running for Congress in the Rockies 


How Burton L. French, a student at the University of 
Chicago, successfully conducted his campaign in Idaho 


FORREST CRISSEY 


[Illustrations by Arthur E. Jameson] 


Besides climbing to mountain mining camps, riding to remote ranches, 
treading difficult trails to timber camps hidden in the great pine forests, 
fording rivers, and shaking the hands of hearty woodsmen, ranchers, min- 
ers, and tradesmen, wherever he met them, this energetic young ‘‘ college 
politician’’ made fifty stump speeches in the course of his two months of 
frontier campaigning. 

But Congressman French has no regrets for the hardships which he 
endured in two thousand, two hundred miles of forced marches across the 
plains, the mountains, and the valleys of Idaho, for now he knows his state 
‘¢down to the ground,’’ and understands her marvelous resources and her 
varied population as well as any representative of the tightest district of the 
East understands his people and his snug territory. He is neighbor to the 
remotest miner in the mountain wilderness of the Wood River Country, and 
to the student in the state university at Moscow. 


He Did Every “Odd Job” in a Country Store to Pay for His Tuition 


Like Beveridge of the senate, young French is a Hoosier,—and he is 
proud of the state of his birth. But he was transplanted early—when a 
mere child,—to the Far West. After leaving Indiana, his father removed 
to Nebraska, but remained in the prairie state only a short time, pushing 
forward to Idaho, in 1882, when he took up a farm near Kendrick. There 
he attended district school until he was fifteen. Then he determined 
to make his own way in the world and to get a college education. He 
worked as a clerk in the village store and did every ‘‘odd job’’ that offered 
as a means of maintaining himself while going through high school. While 
he was quick in his studies, he was a plodding, steady, consistent, unre- 
mitting worker. 

The day when he entered the Idaho State University at Moscow was a 
red-letter day in the calendar of the future congressman. He thrilled with 
stirrings of ambition as he walked into the buildings for the first time 
and enrolled himself as a student. Probably no one there ever had a 
livelier realization of the importance of matriculation, but he could not 
forecast the immensely significant part which the university was to play in 
his future or the services which he was to render it in the years of his 
earliest political life. From his first step into the troubled waters of 
politics, as a youth barely in his majority, to the present time, his own 
fortune and the interest of the university have been inseparably connected. 

His loyalty to the university and his popularity with the students and 
the people of the university town won him his first nomination as Repub- 
lican candidate for state representative. The Populists were so thoroughly 
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in the saddle that the nomination was regarded by the party wheel horses 
as an empty honor. They were willing that it should go to a ‘‘college 


boy,’’ if he cared for it,—and he did care for it as the average college boy 
cares for the first honors in the athletic field. He ‘‘hustled’’ in a business- 
like, methodical way. The college boys rallied to his standard and worked 
like miners who had just struck a pay lead. They knew that he would 


«do things for the university,’’ and on this plea they captured the votes of 
fathers, brothers, cousins, and friends. When the votes were counted the 


young Republican from the university took the seat in the state house 
which his Populistic opponent had confidently expected to fill) That was 
in 18938. 

From the beginning to the end of the session he worked incessantly to 
advance the interests of the university, —and succeeded in spite of the fact 
that he belonged to the ‘‘hopeless minority:’’ In 1900 he was renom- 
inated. This time the fight against him was a determined and serious one. 
His opponent did not deceive himself into inactivity on the supposition 
that no work was required to ‘‘down a mere college boy.’’ But the same 
straightforward methods that won his first campaign brought him victory 
in the second. 


'T was a Picturesque Campaign in Canoes, Stages, and Palace Cars 


His party had grown in strength and lacked but five votes of having 


ontrol in the house. His integrity, good judgment, and ability as an 
organizer had become recognized, and he was made the Republican caucus 
nominee for speaker. This made him the leader of his party on the floor 
of the house and put him in the front of the battle. A battle there was, 
for a fierce struggle on the question of reapportionment of ‘the state marked 
the progress of almost the entire session. In this résponsible position he 


set a new pace in the matter of party maneuvers; cunning and trickery of 
the traditional kind and underhanded jockeying for party advantage were 
stricken from his programme. His points were won by square methods 


and honest fighting in the open. When the session was ended he returned 
home stronger in the respéct.of his people than when he entered upon his 
second term. ‘Then came the congressional campaign. His;ambition had 
grown with his legislative experience. The Populists and theirallies were 


still in control of the state, and the Republican bosses had no faith in the 
ability of the ‘‘sound money’’ contingent to unseat them. The ‘college- 
boy legislator’’ thought differently,—but he did not tell all he thought to 
the state leaders of his party. His experience with ‘‘empty honors’’ had 
not been wholly discouraging, and he was willing to accept more of them 
at the bosses’ own estimate and rely upon ‘‘hustling’’ to fill up the 
‘‘emptiness.”’ 

Then came his famous campaign for congress. It had ail the fire, the 
toil, and the picturesqueness of a genuine old-time pioneer tour of the cir- 
cuit-riding era. Almost every form of conveyance known to American 
travelers served the young candidate in his fight for congressional honors. 
The changing modes of convey- 
ance shifted him from canoe to 
saddle, from palace car to stage, 
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another on the platform. Scarcely had the young orator acknowledged the 
greeting that followed his introduction when a tall, gaunt timberman, who 
came in from a camp twenty miles distant, arose and began making a few 
original remarks in a voice thick with liquor. 

‘« Friend,’’ interrupted the speaker from the platform, ‘<< there is a first- 
rate seat right up in front here,—on the mourners’ bench,—and it’s wait- 
ing for a good man like you who knows good timber and good sense every 
time he comes across them. Besides, there are two or three things that I 
want to submit to your judgment.’’ 

Instantly there was a hush of the conversational hum; the audience— 
all of it,—gave careful attention, and the timber-cruiser came forward with 
uncertain steps but with a smile of good nature on his lips. He settled 
himself in the seat to which the speaker pointed, as he resumed his 
address. 

From that moment Mr. French seemed to address his remarks to the 
man from the woods. 

‘« That’s so,’’ interrupted the timber-looker, as the future congressman 
scored a good point. ‘‘ That’s just as plain as asection line.’’ His fellows 
smiled at this interruption and waited for another. It came when the 
speaker touched upon the need of greater honesty in politics, statesman- 
ship, and business. 

«Plain as a new quarter post!’’ exclaimed this man who spoke in the 
parlance of the surveying gang. ‘‘I can see it now, boys!’’ At length, 
when the young orator touched upon the greatness of Idaho and how her 
interests should be. served in the national congress, the cruiser became en- 
thusiastic, arose to his feet again, and mounted the platform. Grasping 
the hand of the orator, he exclaimed: «‘ Le’s shake hands on that. Yer 
all right, ’n’ the boys’ll be with you, too. Yer all right, I shay.”’ 

Quietly the young speaker met this interruption as he had the first 
outbreak. 

‘«Brother,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you don’t belong down there on the 
anxious seat any longer! You can see the light and give a reason for the 
faith that’s in you. Come right up here among those who labored faithfully 
for your political conversion.”’ 


He “Handled That Outfit Smooth” and He Received All Its Votes 


He took the chair nearest the speaker, and did not rise from it until 
the close of the speech; but he made that part of the house as responsive 
as the ‘‘amen corner’’ of an old-fashioned religious revival. From the 
time that the timberman had first risen to ‘‘ have a little fun’’ not a man 
had left the house. Never before had such an occurrence been known in 
the history of the town. 

««You certainly did handle that outfit smooth. Jest a leetle more’d 
have been too much an’ a leetle less’d have been worse’n nothing. It 
hain’t never been hit off jest on th’ line before,—and you c’n have the 
timber vote in these woods. Let me tell y’, boy, it’s worth havin’, too.’’ 

He got the timber vote, — 
and the votes of men in every 
pursuit who responded to the 


from buckboard to bareback, “| have reason to believe that some of tact and the ingenuous earnest- 
and from locomotive to his own my pupils have disobeyed me” ness of the young ‘‘ college boy 
legs. One of his most novel from Moscow.”’ 

trips was in an old-fashioned There is another quality in 
‘*«Concord’’ stage of the true the character of Congressman 
colonial type, with side doors French quite as worthy and as 
and leathersprings. In theanti- well developed as his quiet, 
quated luxury of the quaint old unremitting persistency. His 
four-horse stage he journeyed gentleness is of the sort not 
from Silver City to Murphy and inconsistent with genuine 
from Placerville to Boise City. strength. It is a conspicuous 
Everywhere he met the common trait—this wholesome, manly 
people, — and everywhere he tenderness,—that shows itself 
made them his friends. There unmistakably in all that he 
is no’record that hisoratory was does. For him to hurt others 
brilliant; but certainly, if it did is to hurt himself, , 

not ‘‘set the trail afire,’’ it was Probably his maiden 
effective and convincing. He speech in congfess will not 
stuck to safe lines and talked cause him half*the trepidation 
sense. That was enough. The that he experienced in carrying 
people were ready for that sort out a line of discipline upon 
of argument. which he entered while teach- 


How the young campaigner 
handles a difficult crowd is 
shown by a single experience. 
One Saturday night he landed 
in a certain town, the center of 


a great mining and timber coun- 
try. The chairman of the local 
committee seemed to be decid- 
edly anxious and uneasy after 
he had looked at the boyish face 
of his young ‘orator of the 
occasion.’’ Finally, just before going to the ‘‘ opera house,’’ he said to his 
guest 

‘‘This is a mighty peculiar place, especially on Saturday night. You 
see, the boys from the mines and the timber camps come into town to blow 
in their money and stir things up. They'll drift in to hear you,—and out 
again, too. But don’t let that worry you. They wouldn't stay more than 
ten minutes to hear a trumpet solo by the angel Gabriel,—not those boys 
from the mines and the tall timber! But you can bet they'll make it lively 
while they do stay. You can’t do anything to help it, either. Just grin 
and bear it with as good a grace as possible.’’ 


Not a very encouraging outlook for a young orator! But he faced the 
ordeal without showing the white feather, and, if he was disturbed, his host 
was unable to detect his anxiety. 

While the chairman was making his speech of introduction the audience 
was receiving the kind of additions about which he had been giving his 
guest a warning. Soon every seat was taken save one near the front and 
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ing a school in a mountain dis- 
trict before he was fairly started 
in politics. Not far from the 
schoolhouse was a mountain 
stream in which the children 
delighted to play during 
‘«noons’’ and ‘‘recesses.’’ Un- 
der ordinary circumstances it 
was as harmless as a shallow 
prairie brook, but when things 
«« broke up loose in the moun- 
tains’’ this quiet little stream was liable to be transformed into a savage 
torrent at the turning of a hand. 

Realizing one day that the signs of the sky pointed to a ‘‘ break-up” 
of dangerous proportions, he told his pupils that they must keep away from 
the stream entirely, and that he should call them to account for any dis- 
obedience of this requirement. 

Several of the smaller boys needed only this injunction to make the 
shore of the stream the most attractive place possible. At once they went 
to itand made no effort to conceal their disobedience. They were promptly 
called to account and took their punishment with boyish stoicism. But 
incidentally one dropped the remark that they were not lonesome while 
they were watching the stream rise. But, not being ‘‘tattlers,’’ they, of 
course, refused to give any further information. At once the significance 
of this information dawned upon him. Among his older pupils were three 
young women fully as old as himself. With one exception, they were girls 

[Concluded on page 783) 
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‘* A FIER all,’’ said the vicar, ‘‘I'm not at all 
sure but it’s the very best thing for Mar- 
garet Rea,—short of his death, of course.’’ 

‘It is very terrible,’’ said Mrs. Vicar. 

And they were both quite right. 

a * * * + = 

««Woman is a perpetual enigma,’’ said Mr. 
Justice Benson to his host, that night, with as naive 
a gusto as if he were not stating a fact which 
Adam discovered long before matters generally 
had become so complicated that judges were in- 
vented for the purpose of occasionally compli- 
cating them still further. 

««You saw the woman in court,’’ said his lord- 
ship, fingering his wine-glass, —‘‘a fine, strapping 
girl, with an unusually good face, I thought, so 
far as I could see it for bandages.’’ 

‘«] saw her. She seemed almost as much cut 
up as the fellow himself."’ 

‘«More so, in some respects. It’s curious 
how women will continue to cling to brutes that 
maltreat them."’ 

«It’s their way,’’ said his cousin; ‘‘and this 
man, from all accounts, was only mad when the 
drink was in him.”’ 

‘«Ay, well, he'll be a total abstainer for the 
next five years, and the poor thing will be able to 
live in peace."’ 

‘«Better than in pieces,’’ replied his jocular 
cousin. 

But his lordship had another discovery to an- 
nounce, and he did it in the manner of a Speke 
telling of a newly found source of the Nile. 

‘«Drink is the curse of this country,’’ he said, 
weightily, and smacked his lips judicially over his 
port. ‘‘I am more and more impressed with it. 
I should say that quite four-fifths of the crimes 
that come under my notice have their origin in 
drink.”’ 

‘‘All the law in the world will never put a stop 
to it, my boy,’ said his cousin. 

‘«There’s just a chance, of course, that five 
years’ enforced sobriety may make a man lose his 
taste for it. I always have that faint hope,’’ said 
his lordship. 

‘‘Not a bit of it, my dear chap. That fellow 
will come out with a five years’ thirst that'll make 
his throat feel as long as a camel's, and as dry as 
a limekiln; and the first thing he'll probably do, 
after partially slaking it, will be to go and straighten 
accounts with his wife,—as if she were the cause 
of all the trouble. | How do you find that port ?’’ 

«‘Capital wine ! What is it,—*'58?'"’ 

«<«*58!°"'—in a tone of shocked surprise. 
‘*No, I’m sorry to say it’s ‘’47.’”’ 

‘Sorry? Why ‘sorry,’ my boy ?’’ 

‘“‘Well, it’s kind of wasted on a man who 
thinks it’s «’58.’"’ 

««One gets so little chance of tasting ‘’ 47,’ now- 
adays, that he almost forgets what it's like,”’ 
said his lordship, apologetically. ‘«*’47!’ Really! 
You’re a lucky beggar.’’ 

‘You're another,’’ said his cousin. 





*% & * * * * 
It was Christmas Eve and bitter weather; sea- 
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sonable, for those well shielded from it; hard and 
trying, for those who had to be abroad in it. 

Even in Sandport, where the sea, as a rule, 
among other things, draws winter's sharpest teeth, 
it was bitterly cold, and the snow lay deep. 

But there was one traveler abroad that night to 
whom the cold was less than nothing, because of 
the fires within. He wore a rough pea-jacket, 
with his fists rammed hard into the pockets, and 
a flat sailor's cap pulled well down over his ears, 
to keep the cold from a close-cropped head. His 
face was grim and set,—shut, if you will permit 
the expression,—and red with the cold. With 
chin on chest, he pushed steadily on along the 
sandy shore, as one on business bent. He turned 
neither to the right nor to the left, and greeted no 
man by the way, for there seemed no one else 
abroad that night, and he had the flats and sand 
hills all to himself. The very sea gulls had left 
the wintry shore and fled up the river to scream 
and fight over the city garbage that tossed about 
at its mouth. 

He had got out of the train two stations down 
the line, and, for reasons of his own, he preferred 
the beach to the high road. The tide was out. 
The long, level flats stretched away through the 
darkness to the distant sea, and on the other side 
the sand hills were thick with unusual snow, 
through which the wire grass bristled starkly, like 
dead men’s hairs. 

So intent a face would, in most men, have por- 
tended many thoughts. In this man, it betokened 
one thought only, as his brain was, naturally, slow 
and bucolic. At that particular moment, it was in 
bondage to one overpowering idea,—an idea which 
had held it in its grip for two years,—the growth 
of a seed of the devil’s own planting. For two 
years he had tended it with curses, and this 
Christmas night the black fruit was ripe, and he 
was on his way to pluck it. 

*Twas a pity that his mind was incapable of 
more; for, if the past was full of bitterness, in 
the present, at all events, there were not lacking 
grounds for gratitude. 

He might have thought, for instance, with a 
chuckle of self-congratulation, of the sudden swath 
of fog which crept over the breakwater that after- 
noon four days before, when, as by an inspiration, 
he quietly laid down his tools and slipped into the 
sea, and, swimming like a seal, was half a mile 
from land before the warder missed him. 

He might have remembered, with thankfulness, 
how the fog held thick as soup for half the night; 
how he swam and floated, and floated and swam, 
and got rid of his telltale garments one by one; 
how, when he was on his final float, because he 
was too numbed to swim, there came a bump, and” 
he was* hauled aboard a Yarmouth smack, with 
many startled exclamations from the crew; how 
they asked no questions, but gave him clothes 
and food; how, that same night, his ark of safety 
was run over by arushing Castle Line steamer, 
and he, alone, of the four on the smack, was 
picked up by the boats; and how the sympathetic 
passengers had sent around a hat to such good 
purpose that he landed in Southampton next day, 
a free man, plus a suit of clothes and twenty 
pounds in his pocket. 

Had he pondered upon these things, he might 
not have been stumbling along the crackling 
causeway of equinoctial seaweed to the garnering 
of the devil's fruit. 

But, for two long years, his mind had been set 
on this thing. When they hustled him down- 
stairs from the dock, he said to himself, ‘« It’s Meg’s 
doing. Curse her!’’ When he lay awake on a 
bare plank at night, he said, ‘It's Meg’s doing. 
Curse her!’ When the wind and the rain beat 
on him on the breakwater, he said, ‘‘ Meg’s doing. 
Curse her!'’ When frost or sun cracked his skin 
to the biting salt, he said, ‘‘ Meg’s doing. Curse 
her!'’ Never once did he say, ‘‘Jim Rea’s doing. 
Curse him!’’ but always ‘‘Meg.’’ But every 
crackling step brought him nearer to Meg, and 
he was going to pay Meg for all the suffering he 
had brought on her and himself. 

It was a heavy reckoning, but he’d take the 
change out of her. Maybe he would kill her. He 
was not quite sure. It would depend on circum- 





stances. He would see how he felt about 
it when his hands were in her hair, and 
she was at his mercy. 

He raised his chin and peered for land- 
marks, then struck up into the sand hills, 
crossed the high-road, and, by a devious 
way, came on to the back of the cottage 
where he used to live, in the outskirts of 
Sandport. 

There was a light in the living-room, 
and he crept up to the back window, and peeped 
in through the hanging ivy. 

It was a very small house, but the room made 
the most of what space there was. It occupied 
the whole ground floor, and had a door and a dia- 
mond-paned window at the back, and a door and 
a larger diamond-paned window at the front. The 
staircase crept up one side and led to two small 
bedrooms above. 

This was what Jim Rea saw, when he stole up 
to the back window to learn in what state his wife 
was for the straightening out of that account be- 
tween them. 

Margaret Rea was knitting, in the rocking-chair 
in front of the fire, just as he had found her sit- 
ting, waiting for him, a hundred times before. 
He looked a long time at Meg before his eyes saw 
anything else, and, with her face before him, his 
cold lips refused to say, ‘‘Curse her!’’ 

She looked so good and wholesome, and, though 
there was a slight tightening about the lips, he 
knew that she looked better than when he had 
seen her last, even before—well,—before the band- 
ages, for the last time he saw her was in court. 

In another chair, at one side of the fire, with 
her back to him,was Miss Martha Wormley. She 
was talking, and he knew her voice, though he 
could not see her face. Miss Wormley was their 
nearest neighbor. Her cottage was about fifty 
yards away. She was a spinster, and her chief 
enjoyment and employment in life was talking. 
If she could not have talked, she must have died, 
and she certainly would not have died happily, 
unless ‘she had died talking. 

She was talking then, and Jim Rea could hear 
every word she said, and, also, Meg’s replies; be- 
cause the one diamond pane that always used to 
rattle when the wind blew strong off the land had, 
at last, fallen out of its leads, and the vacant hole 
was almost alongside his listening ear. 

In the middle of the room, his three children 
were playing at make-believe Christmas tree, and 
little Jim’ s master-hand was plainly visible therein. 

They had got their mother's ‘‘dolly’’ out of the 
washtub. A ‘‘doily’’ is an uncouth, but always 
very white wooden implement, with four stout 
round legs and a long, stout shaft, with cross 
handles at the top,and is used for the purification 
by torment of the clothes in the tub below. Up 
in the Highlands the girls’ feet answer the same end. 

Master Jim, for the edification of his brother 
Jack and little Meg, had artfully transformed the 
‘«dolly’’ into a Christmas tree, by means of sticks 
tied crosswise on the shaft and ornamented with 
stiff pieces vf crackling seaweed from the shore. 
It branched and bristled as no Christmas tree out- 
side of a nightmare ever before branched and 
bristled. It was grotesque; it was wonderful, and 
they were all mightily pleased with it. It was 
hung with gleaming shells which winked merrily 
at the candle and the driftwood fire. A dozen 
tiny candles and a few tiny presents would have 
made it perfect. But Christmas candles and 
Christmas presents cost money, and all the money 
that came into that small house was little enough 
for the insides, to say nothing of the outsides, of 
the children themselves. 

Little Meg—who was a baby when he went away 
two years ago; but had become a ‘‘ bid dirl,’’ and 
never tired of saying so, —was seated on the floor, 
gazing at that wonderful tree with eyes as round, 
almost, as those of the new rag doll which, in spite 
of the mature wisdom of its flat face, had only 
been born a few minutes before, and was cud- 
dled tightly to its new mother’s breast, the very 
dearest thing she had on earth. 

Little Jack was still lost in admiration of the 
rough beauty of the nautical wonder which his big 
brother had evolved from a straight-grained block 
of wood he had found on the shore, and shaped 
and masted. 

Jim, from the lofty standpoint of eight years, 
was enjoying himself mightily asa dispenser of lar- 
gess and popular entertainer. There was no actual 
tangible present for him that night, but the red 
woolen comforter which his mother was knitting 
was to be his when it was finished, and, more- 
over, there had fallen from her lips vague hints as 





to a pair of new boots for him, before long,— 
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boots with nails that would score the ice,—and Jim 
felt prospectively rich. 
[he women were talking, and the very first 
words the listener heard were about himself. 
‘Well,’’ said Miss Wormley, in her high- 
pitched voice, ‘‘you may say what you like, 
Mar you're a sight better off without him.”’ 
Viebbe I am, Martha,in some ways, but I miss 
all the same.”’ 
An’ a good job, too. If it was me, I'd be 
» miss him all the rest o’ my life.’’ 
can’t be expected to feel about it as I 


10. 


‘Well, I don't know. When I used to lie 
awake and hear him go tramping past, I could 
tell by his feet if he was in drink; an’, when he 
was, I'd say to myself, ‘Now that poor lass is 
going to git it again,’ and 


I’ dlieand listen, and feel 
almost as bad as you did, 
[ reckon. But you never 
screamed, Margaret. I 
don’t know as ever I 
heard you scream, in my 
life 
‘No, I have never 

screamed,’’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘It weren’t so 
bad as all that.’’ 

‘«Don’ttell me,’’ said 
Miss Wormley. ‘He 
came as nigh to swinging 
for you, that last time, as 
uiny man could, without 
doing it right out. An’ 
if Const’ ble Cole hadn't 
nicked in and got his 
head broke, too, he’d 
ha’ been maulin’ you off 
an’ on right up to now. 
He’s a good man, is 
Const’ ble Cole. I reck- 
on it was his broken head 
had more to do wi’ put- 
ting your man away than 
anything you did, Mar- 
o’ ret.’’ 

That last time were 
bad,’ acknowledged 
Margaret, with a reminis- 
ent shake of her head; 
‘‘but he didn’t know 
how far he were going 
it that time. You may 
say what you like, Mar- 
tha, but he’s a good, 
kind man, is Jim,— cept 
just when the drink’s in 
nim 

An’ that were mostly 
ll the time.’’ 

Mebbe he'll have 

yst the taste for it when 
he comes home, and 
we'll be as happy as we 
was the first year after 
we was married.”’ 

D’ you mean to tell 
me you'd take him back 
n, Marg’ ret Rea?’’ 

Why, of course I 
would, and be glad t 
have him. I tell you it 

;n’t him that used to 
ck me'’bout. It was 
ist the drink.’’ 

Same thing,’’ said 
Miss Wormley. 

No, ’tain’t. Jim’s 

ht, ’cept when the 
lrink’s in him, and then he’s not himself.’’ 
ou allus was a fool, Marg’ ret.’’ 
Well, mebbe,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘There’s 
ind fools, but I miss him .all the same. 
n you’ ve been used to a man about the house 
shty lonesome without one.’”’ 
; Wormley sniffed disdainfully. ‘‘ Better 
in at all, than one who knocks you all to 


He’s father o’ them children, you see, an’ I 
ever forget how good he was to me when 
we was married, before he got in wi’ that 

Red Lion set. Eh, I wish the time was up and 

nity ACK, 

Most women's born fools,’’ said Miss Worm- 
lactically, ‘* but you’ re the biggest I’ ve met 

Marg’ret. If you hanker for another man, 

try and get a better’n the last, if I was you.”’ 
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‘«‘Why, what do you mean, Martha ?’’—and 
Margaret stopped knitting to look at her. 

«‘IT mean what I says,’’ said Miss Wormley. 
‘«There’s better fish in the sea, maybe, than ever 
came out of it, an’ there’s more’n one man 
about these parts that'd make you a good hus- 
band and treat you as you deserve, Marg’ ret, and 
that’s the very best, though it’s to your own face 
I says it.”’ 

‘An’ me got one husband, already. Why, I’m 
ashamed of you, Martha.”’ 

««What’s the use of a husband when he’s in 
prison? Besides, you're separated from him by 
the law, and anyhow he’ll never come back to 

««Well, I’ll wait and give him the chance, any- 
how. Jim’s my man, law or no law. I never 
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“ His face was grim and set... .. He turned neither to the right nor to the left” 


asked for no separation, and I’d sooner have my 
Jim than any three men I’ve seen in Sandport 
yet.” 

««Well, mebbe you'll think better of it some- 
time, Marg’ ret.”’ 

«sNot me,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘Jim’s my man, 
and them’s his kids, and I’ll have naught to do 
with any other.’’ 

««Well, thank God, no man ever made a fool o’ 
me,’’ said Miss Wormley, devoutly. 

‘«Mebbe you'd understand some things better 
if one had, Martha,’’ said Margaret. 

There was a sudden knock on the front door. 
Margaret started to answer it. The children 
ceased their play, and stared with startled eyes, 
as two men, one thin and the other burly, with 
their rough coat collars up to their ears, kicked 
the snow from their boots, stepped into the room, 
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and looked around sharply. At sight of the 
burly man, the watcher at the back window shiv- 
ered,—and not with the cold,—and shrank back 
behind the screening ivy. 

«Are you Mrs. Rea?’’ asked the thin man, 
brusquely. 

««Yes,’’ said Margaret; “what do you want?’’ 

««Seen anything of that man of yours lately ?’’ 

«Jim? No. Why? What d’ you mean?”’ 

‘«He got off a day or two ago—’ 

“«Jim,—got off? Glory !’’ she cried. 

‘‘Not much glory if he strikes up here and 
knocks your head off, Missis.’’ 

«I’m notafraid of Jim, my man; but, if you're 
after him, I hope he’ll not come this way.”’ 

‘Well, I’m blowed!’’ said the burly man, 
«‘Women is queer creatures. You can never tell 

how they’ll go. Here’s 
a man knocks his wife's 
head half off, and she’s 
ready to jump round his 
neck, and promise never 
to do it again, if only 
he’ ll come back to her.’’ 

‘‘I were just telling 
her wiiat a fool she was,”’ 
said Miss Wormley, who 
objected to being left out 
when talking was to the 
fore. 

“‘Ay?”’ said the thin 
man. ‘‘And why?’’ 

‘‘Just for that same 
reason,’’ Miss Wormley 
said. ‘‘She were say- 
ing she wished his time 
were up and him back 
again.”’ 

««Ah,”’ said the man, 
disappointedly. ‘*Then 
you ain’t seen nothin’ of 
him ?”’ 

««No,’’ answered Miss 
Wormley, with much 
emphasis,—‘‘nor don’t 
want to, neither, ’s far as 
I’m concerned. I were 
advising hert’ get a bet- 
ter man, if she must have 
one, though what women 
want wi’ men at all beats 
me.”’ 

««You ain’t a married 
woman, maybe, Missis ?’” 
said the burly man. 

««No,I ain’ t, thank the 
Lord !”" 

«‘We'd like to look 
round upstairs, Missis, if 
you don’t mind, just 
to make sure he ain’t 
slipped in through a 
back window unbeknown 
to you,’’ said the thin 
man. 

‘««Heain’ tslippedin,”’ 
said Margaret; ‘‘but 
you're welcome to look, 
if you want to,’’—and 
she took the candle from 
the table, and moved 
toward the staircase. 

««Ain’t seen your dad- 
dy lately, have you, son- 


ny?’’ asked the thin 
man, as he passed little 
Jim. 


«“No, I ain’t,’’ said 
Jim, sturdily, and little 
Meg eyed the strange 
man steadily, and cuddled her last-born tighter 
to her breast, lést he should have designs upon it. 

‘««What’s this ?’’ asked the burly man, as he 
stopped in front of the glorified ‘‘dolly,’’— 
««What's this?’’ 

«« A Christmas tree,’’ said Jim. 

‘If that ain’t the ruammest Christmas tree that 
ever I saw. Cute, too,’’ he said, with an approv- 
ing nod, and they tramped heavily upstairs. But 
there were no hiding-places in so small a house, 
and they were soon down again. 

‘‘And who made it?’’ asked the burly man, 
stopping for another look at the Christmas tree. 

««Me,”’ said Jim. 

The burly man produced three pennies from 
his pocket, and handed one to each of the chil- 
dren, saying, by way of apology, ‘‘I’ve got some 
little ones o’ my own, at home.” 
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Not to be outdone, the thin man did the same, 
though he would never have thought of it if the 
burly man had not shown the way. The boys 
received them in silence. Little Meg grabbed 
hers delightedly, and said, ‘*Ta!’’ 

‘‘Well, Missis,’’ said the burly man, ‘‘he 
ain’t got here yet, that’s plain. But you’d 
better be on the lookout for him.’ 

‘«If he comes, I'll tell him you’ re after him, an’ 
ask him to git quick,’’ said Margaret. 

The burly man laughed and said, ‘‘ Well, good 
night, and a merry Christmas to you all!’’—and 
with his companion he went out into the snow. 

‘Well, if that don’t beat all,’’ said Miss 
Wormley. ‘‘I wonder how he got away. D’ you 
think he’ ll come here, Marg’ ret ?’’ 

«‘Since them men’s about, I hope he won’t,’’ 
said Margaret. ‘‘I hope he’s far enough away, 
though I’d fain like to see him again, if ’t was 
only for a minute, just to tell him there’s no ill 
feeling. Now, you children, it’s time you was in 
bed. You’re rich bodies to-night. You can 
dream all night what you’ll buy with them 
pennies.’’ 

‘«Can we spend ’em all ourselves, mummie ?”’ 
asked Jim. 

«Ay. It’s Christmas time and they’ re yours.”’ 

“I'll be going, too, Marg’ret,’’ said Miss 
Wormley. ‘I promised to look in at Mrs. 
Beatty's to-night. She’s pretty low, an’ a bit of 
talk cheers her up like,’’—and the woman threw 
her shawl over her shoulder, put on her overshoes 
because of the snow, and hobbled off to spread 
the news of Jim Rea’s escape. 

‘*Now, Meg, my woman, say your prayers by 
the fire here, so you won’t get cold upstairs,’’ 
said Margaret. 

Little Meg, with a penny in each hand, and 
her eyes fixed anxiously on the rag doll which her 
mother had drawn out of her arms, knelt and said, 
‘«Dod b’ess mummie an’ daddie an’ Zhim an’ 
Zhack an’ Meg an’ ev’ybody. Amen!’’ 

The boy’s petitions were much to the same 
effect. ‘‘Go-ahead’’ Jim worked in a special 
plea for ‘‘the men what gave us the pennies,’’ and 
banned Miss Wormley from the universal bene- 
diction with, ‘**cept Miss Wormley, ’ cause I don’t 
like her.’’ For that his mother reproved him 
gently, and declined to argue the matter when he 
stoutly asked, ‘‘Well, d’ you like her yourself, 
mummie?’’ 

Then the candlelight wavered up the staircase 
and shone in the back room above, and the won- 
derful Christmas tree, shorn of half its glory, 
blinked sleepily at the fire and settled into a nap 
on its own account. 

The man outside waited for Margaret to come 
down again. He heard her voice up above 
mingled with the voices of the children. Then 
the noises died away, one by one, the light came 
flickering down the staircase again, and Jim Rea 
stood staring in at his wife. Perhaps it was the 
cold, which is a mighty sapper of courage; per- 
haps it was the sight of those two men so close on 
his track; perhaps it was any one of a half dozen 
other things, entirely apart from any of these; but, 
whatever the reason, he was not looking at her 
as he had come all that way intending to look. 

Margaret blew out the candle, for economy’s 
sake, and sat down, with her red yarn, knitting, by 
the hearth. Her fingers worked automatically, 
her eyes fixed on the fire, but her thoughts, — 
her husband knew where her thoughts were. To 
the eyes of the man out there in the freezing cold 
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she made a very pretty picture. Should he go 
away and leave her so? If he lived to be a hun- 
dred years old, he would never forget just how she 
looked sitting there in the firelight thinking—of 
him. 

He tapped on the window,and Margaret started 
up. 
She knew who it was. She went swiftly and 
drew the curtain across the front window, and, with 
trembling fingers, unbolted the back door. 

‘‘Jim!’’ she whispered, eagerly, into the night. 

‘«Meg!’’ and he came to where she stood 
in the doorway. 

«‘Oh, my lad! my lad!’’ She threw her arms 
around hisneck. There were no doubts, no ques- 
tioning, no waiting to see how it was with him. 
Her heart had been sore for him, and he was there. 

‘«Oh, my lad, but I’m glad t see you. But 
they’re after you, Jim. Dare you come in? You 
must get away quick, lad.’’ 

‘««I’1l come in for a minute, Meg. I’m starvin’ 
cold and hungry. I’ve been watching you 
through the window for an hour an’ more.”’ 

‘‘Have? Then you saw the men.”’ 

‘“‘Il saw’em. They’ll not come back to-night.’’ 

‘Come in, then, and get warm. I'll get you 
something to eat and sume tea. I’ve got ten 
shillings upstairs. Lad, I am glad to see you 
again. I were just sitting by the fire thinking of 
you, Jim,and then I heard the tap and knew it was 
you. You saw the children? Ain’t they com- 
ing on fine? That's Jimmie’s Christmas tree. 
Made it all himself, he did.’’ 

She spread the table as she talked, put the ket- 
tle on, bolted both doors, and drew the seldom- 
used curtain over the back window. To Jim Rea 
it was as if he had been lifted suddenly out of a 
cold world into the warmth and comfort of heaven. 

He sat by the fire warming his blue hands and 
steaming boots; and, as he watched her flitting 
about in the firelight, with a flush on her pretty 
face and new life in her comely figure, it was 
borne in upon him that he had been a consum- 
mate fool and worse. 

He was too shamefaced, almost, to speak; and, 
besides, he was a man, and, therefore, tongue-tied 
when his feelings were stirred. But he ate, hun- 
grily, and Meg hovered about him like a parent 
hen, and rejoiced in him exceedingly. 

It was when he had finished eating—for a full 
stomach makes a brave man,—that he ventured 
to look up at the sweet face that he had last seen 
covered with bandages,—his doing,—and said, 
huskily, ‘‘Lass,—I’m sorry—.’’ She stopped 
him with a kiss, and he never finished the 
apology. 

Then they sat together in the firelight, and he 
told her all that had befallen him. He showed 
her his money, and divided it into five portions. 
There were five shillings each for the children, 
nearly ten pounds for her, and as much for 
himself. 

Before they had done talking, the Christ Church 
bells began pealing, and they sat listening in 
silence. 

«It’s Christmas,’’ whispered Meg. ‘‘Oh, Jim, 
couldn’t you stop just this one night wi’ me? 
I’ve been that lonesome.’’ 

They went in and looked at the two boys in the 
little back room, and little Meg opened her eyes 
and looked at them, and murmured,—‘:B’ess 
mummie an’ daddie an’ ev’ ybody,’’—then turned 
and fell asleep again. 

When little Meg awoke, at five o’clock next 
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morning, —her usual inconvenient hour of waking, 
—someone was striding along the causeway of 
crackling seaweed, with the yellow wet flats on the 
one side and the snowy sand hills on the other. 
But it was not the same man who strode along 
that way the night before. 

x * x * # 

Margaret was telling Mrs. Vicar the story, and 
ended with : ‘‘And I got this letter from Jim this 
very morning, saying we’re to come out to him as 
soon as we can, an’ he’s sent twenty pounds to 
bring us. He's fallen on his feet out there, an’ 
he’s never touched liquor since he got there, an’ 
it’s a splendid country. He's been on the new 
railway there and earning good money, an’ he’s 
saved every cent, an’ he’s taken up one hundred 
and sixty acres of land himself, an’ he’s building 
a little house, an’ it’ll be a bit rough, mebbe, at 
first, but we'll all be together again.’’ She was 
crying by this time, for very joy at it all, and so 
was Mrs. Vicar. 

* * * * * 

Do they keep Christmas out at Rea’s, there 
beyond Calgary? 

That's the house. It has grown somewhat in 
the last four years, but it does not seem half big 
enough for what it holds this Christmas Eve. The 
snow is up to the eaves, almost, but the windows 
have been cleared, and the big room downstairs 
is bursting with light and laughter, and the merry 
voices of children, so that the myriad sparkling 
eyes outside look as if the snow from all the 
country round has crept up, and is crowding 
and hustling and standing on tiptoe to see what is 
going on inside. 

All the children from ten miles round are 
there. Jim Rea was round in the afternoon col- 
lecting them in his sleigh filled with straw. 
They had been looking forward to his coming 
for a month, for Rea’s Christmas parties were 
something to dream of beforehand, and to dream 
over afterwards, and never to forget all through 
the year. 

‘‘They’re quiet enough folks, as a rule,’’ say 
the neighbors; ‘‘but they do let themselves loose 
at Christmas, and that’s a fact.’’ 

Such a Christmas tree they always have! Such a 
lot of candles and something in the way of a present 
for every boy and girl there! They’ re not very much, 
perhaps, but enough to make the children’s eyes 
sparkle. Such a supper after the tree! Such 
romps and dances! Old Jeremy Diddler, who 
played the fiddle, used to vow that his arm was 
sore for a week after. If Jim Rea had not built 
that house himself, and known that it was built 
solid, he might have shaken in his shoes, lest it 
should burst like a bomb on Christmas Eve from 
sheer overpressure within. 

The neighbors say it’s all because Christmas 
Day is little Chris's birthday. So it is, anda 
great deal more, too. 

That is Little Christmas, for this is her full 
baptismal name, sitting on her father’s knee, tired 
out with happiness, though Jim and Jack and 
Meg, and all the others, are still on the go, as 
merry as corn in a popper, and with never a 
sign of giving out. 

As Jim Rea’s rough working hand strokes the 
sunny head, still bobbing in unison with Jeremy 
Diddler’s active arm, he looks across at the 
fair, flushed face of Margaret, his wife, and says 
to himself, ‘‘Thank God!’’ 

For his heart is very humble and very grateful. 


“a ~ 








He knew not the path where he wandered; 
He knew not the journey before, 

As the days of his pilgrimage lengthened 
And life to its eventide wore; 

And oft by his tent on the desert 

He dreamed of the way he had trod 

Ere he sought for the beautiful city 
Whose builder and maker is God. 


Above were the stars for his compass, 
Beneath him the Syrian sands, 

And only a promise to lead him 
Through dreary and desolate lands. 


As he wandered, with weariness shod, 
in quest of the glorified city 
Whose builder and maker is God? 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF ABRAHAM $: 


Who doubts that his faith must have wavered 





He lay by his tent in the even; 

And o’er him night’s pageantry rolled,— 
The stars in their crystalline orbits, 

The moon down a highway of gold; 
And ever he heard it, the whisper: 
‘*Press onward o’er pathways untrod; 
There ‘waits you the wonderful city 
Whose builder and maker is God.’’ 


He was broken, and aged, and weary; 
He longed for the City of Rest; 
And Doubt stood beside him to question: 
‘“‘Is the way you have chosen the best?”’ 
Yet still he pressed onward and forward 
O’er sand of the desert, or clod, 
Still seeking the peace of the city 
Whose builder and maker is God. 


Alfred J. Waterhouse 


One night the great stars in their spaces 
Biazed o’er him, and glittered, and burned, 
As he sank by the side of a brooklet, 

And his soul for its heritage yearned. 

*“*l am weary,’’ he murmured; ‘‘no longer 
May |! on my pilgrimage plod; 

Yet grant me one glimpse of the city 
Whose builder and maker is God.’’ 


They found him at daybreak; the breezes 
Above him a requiem sung; 

One ‘cloud and its shadow crept eastward, 
And. o’er him a cerement flung. 

Yet he srhiled, as a sleeper who dreameth 
Of fields that the angels have trod, 








“And ‘they knew that he looked on tho city 


Whose builder and maker is God. 

















M ROSE O’HALLARAN, 


mer of the 
Coast 


In the 


energy and industry, 


w Carnegie has proved at once his wisdom 
generosity in erecting library buildings is 
has recently added to the evidence of his 
he establishment of a library school; for a 
d with books, even if fairly well selected, does 
the most efficient means of happiness or of 
le of books without a proper bookman is 
bricks without an architect or amason. It 
but it has not the value which it ought to 


nterpretation has lately been impressed upon 
mind and heart of Mr. Carnegie. He has 
that his gifts of library buildings, even if 
urge and widely chosen collections of books, 
r utmost value executives and administrators 
the wisest methods, put those books into 
the people who ought to read them. The 
on that a librarian is simply a custodian. It 
it so many books are received, put upon the 
i that acertain number of people come to the 
t of these books and ask for a volume, which 
unded out; thisis the usual idea of the work 
The writer knows of an application once 
man who kepta candy shopina public park 

librarian of a conspicuous college. 
that a library is an institution and agency in 
which great wisdom is required, and in the 
n of which wisdom no less great is daily de- 
ple come to a library for information regard- 
The librarian should be able to point out 
here information can be had. Every book 
Milton's phrase, ‘‘ the lifeblood of a master 
make such a book of the highest worth, the 
his place. A library is not simply a great 
ulthough it is that; it also might be 
great human personality, ministering to 

i to tens of thousands. 


tution 


therefore, is to be trained as is alawyer, a 


inister. ‘This training, as given in a library 


s to such questions as cataloguin 





g, classifica- 
graphy, and to such material concerns as 
books, the architecture of library buildings, 

nt of volumes on the shelves, and library 

Of course, too, all such knowledge as is in- 

is called reference work is fundamental. 
relates to history, geog- 
rature, sociology, econom- 
tion, philosophy, the fine 
y other subjects. Indeed, 
ent of a librarian, no 

too large or too minute, 

+, and no enthusi- 
it. Every power finally 


too wise 





portunity for usefulness in 
of a library. 
negie has seen fit to select 
Reserve University, Cleve- 
s the agency for the estab- 
1 library school. Two 
litions apply to the admin- 
s great library school. 
1 part of a university; it is, 
ated in a great city which 
ed for the excellence of its 
ry. Alibrary school should 
of a university in order to 
1dth of training; it should 
sociated with a great public 
efficiency. In none 
library schools previously 
ed do both these conditions 
The opportunity is ripe for 
Reserve University to do a 
magnificent work for the nation and 


stration 





ecure 


of the 





GAETANO MAZZONI, 
Italy’s famous physician, who 
has overcome obstacles 


Realm 
of Achievement 


A record of the men and women who, by 
have won recognition 
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REAR ADMIRAL C. W. RAE, 
recently appointed engineer-in-chief 
Pnited States Navy 


SUCCESS 





RIDGELEY TORRENCE, 


author of the new tragedy, 
* El Dorado” 


the world. It may be added, in this 
relation, that it is the purpose of 
Western Reserve University to work 
in closest codperation and heartiest 
sympathy with the librarians and di- 
rectors of the various libraries which 
bear the name of Mr. Carnegie. 

The office of the librarian is one which represents to 
both men and women a great opportunity of highest use- 
fulness. It has many of the attractions of teaching, without 
a certain laboriousness which belongs to this great calling. 
A constantly increasing number of persons will enter this 
vocation in coming years. For persons of intellectual en- 
dowments, with a desire for human service, and who also 
are possessed of graciousness, the profession of a librarian 
represents a most attractive calling. 


a +. a 


RE O' HALLARAN is the most noted woman astrono- 

mer on the Pacific Coast, her specialty being the 
study of sun-spot peculiarities and variable stars. In 
fact, these are the most interesting objects in the world to 
this busy little woman. Her smile reveals a cheerful, 
contented disposition, while her keen gray eyes sparkle 
undimmed by years of arduous work. From her earliest 
childhood she has been interested in the study of astron- 
omy. Her home in those days was in Tipperary, Ireland, 
and she was enabled to receive an education befitting the 
daughter of a country gentleman. After her father's death 
the family fortune melted rapidly away, and she had 
to make her own living. She chose America as the field 
of work, and astronomy as the career best suited to her 
tastes. 

For over twenty years Miss O' Hallaran has been in San 
Francisco pursuing her work so quietly that few realize 
that a notable woman astronomer is in their midst. All the 
mathematics that she knows she has taught herself, and 
her calculations and computations are singularly free 
from error. For several years she has taught astronomy. 
Professor George Davidson, of the California University, 
presented Miss O'Hallaran with a telescope. He had 
taken a keen interest in her struggles when she had made 
observations of the heavens with an opera glass. Professor 
Davidson also used his influence to procure for her a 
Brashear reflector, although she was unable to pay for it 
at the time. This telescope no longer 
shines with its pristine glory, as on 
the day when it was mounted in Miss 
O' Hallaran’s observatory. It has be- 
come worn by service. Miss O' Hal- 
laran's observatory is only an ordinary 
room, with two windows, one having 
a northwest, the other an eastern view. 





7. _ 


M AJOR GENERAL HENRY 

C. CORBIN, adjutant general of 
the United States Army, has been 
assigned to command the military 
department of the East, with head- 
quarters at Governor's Island, New 
York. General Corbin served as adju- 
tant general during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the campaign in China. A most 
striking feature connected with Gen- 
eral Corbin's occupancy of the adju- 
tant general's office was the democratic 
manner in which he received people. 
His office was always open and no 
person was denied admission. It was 
never necessary to send in a card or 
explain one’s business to either a clerk 
ora messenger. During the war, when 
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MAJOR GENERAL HENRY C. CORBIN, 
the inaugurator of many new systems in Uncle Sam’s army, who is now in command 
of the department of the East, with headquarters at Governor's Island, New York 


regular regiments were moving to the front, when state 
troops were being mustered in, when there was great 
pressure for appointments, when every volunteer regiment 
wanted to get on the fighting line, and when a thousand 
other things were pending in the war department, 
General Corbin's office, much of the time, was crowded 
with people, all with business which they considered was 
of a pressing nature. It made no difference whether it 
was a supreme court justice, a United States senator, a 
governor, an officer of the regular or volunteer service, a 
humble and unknown citizen, a private, or any other per- 
son,—they all entered that office, saw the adjutant gen- 
eral, and transacted their business. 

There were scores of newspaper men about the depart- 
ment at that time, many seeking general news of army 
movements, and others who were interested in the move- 
ment of the troops and the fersonne/ of volunteers from the 
different states. These news-seekers swelled the number 
of daily visitors, for they were in the office at all times from 
nine o'clock in the morning until midnight and after. 
Every man had an opportunity to ask the adjutant gen- 
eral personally such questions as he wished, and all received 
replies. Added to other necessary personal business was 
a mass of applications for army positions, indorsed by 
senators, representatives, department officers, and men of 
prominence. The applicants and the men behind them 
were frequently in General Corbin's office, and his time 
was so much taken up that it was a wonder he ever 
accomplished anything except seeing visitors. Yet itisa 
fact that through it all he would write orders, give diree- 
tions, and sign papers as if a room full of people was 
necessary to the speedy transaction of business. When 
the office was thronged he would get up from his desk 
and go around from one person to another, and, calling a 
stenographer to make memoranda in some cases, sending 
for an officer in others, or sending visitors under the 
escort of messengers to officials in the department, he 
would clear the room, and then resume work at his desk. 

General Corbin’s democratic manner of receiving people 
and his accessibility at all times and under all conditions 
was one of the marvels of Washington official life. 


a a . 


STRIKING instance of courage and perseverance in a 
high purpose is afforded by Ridgely Torrence whose 
poetic tragedy, ‘‘ El Dorado,”’ has just been published by 
John Lane. After Mr. Torrence was graduated from 
Princeton he came to New York to seek employment, and 
his first six months in the city were rich in unique experi- 
ences. Not finding work more to his taste or ability, he 
shoveled snow on the streets, and later was the assistant of 
a Bowery undertaker. At one time he was a waiter. 
Finally he secured a position in the New York Public 
Library. This varied life did not quench the desire to 
write which had been so apparent in his college days. In 
1899, he published his first book, asingle poem, ‘‘ The House 
of a Hundred Lights,"’ which was well received. Wishing 
to write a tragedy of lost youth and opportunity, he sought 
widely for a fitting background, and at length chose the 
sixteeenth century and Coronado’s expedition in search 
of the seven cities of Cibola. The accounts of this journey 
are meager and inaccessible, and it was only with great 
difficulty that he was able to secure authentic historical 
data. The stretch of time and country over which the 
events of the scenario extend made the plot a most un- 
wieldly one to handle. While following historical facts 
closely, Mr. Torrence has told an extremely interesting 
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JAMES WILSON, 
a Scotchman who arrived in America fifty-one years ago, and rose from a farm boy 
to his present high position of secretary of agriculture for the United States 


story. ‘‘El Dorado" isa valuable contribution to American 
history and to dramatic poetry as well. Mr. Torrence is 
now engaged on a verse play concerning the loves of 
Abelard and Heloise. He is treating this difficult and 
tragic subject in a new light. A full scenario has been 
approved by Mrs. Fiske, and the tragedy is likely to be 
produced at no distant date. Mr. Torrence is a native of 
Ohio, and was born in 1876. 


o a ee 


HEN Henry C. Maitland, one of the leading lumber 

merchants of Michigan, was a boy, he lived in Chi- 
cago, where his father was a journeyman baker. Conse- 
quently there was never a money surplus at the Maitland 
home. Young Maitland had determined to become a 
lumber merchant in Michigan, and realized that a knowl- 
edge of French would be desirable in this connection. 
A teacher of the language was willing to give him three 
lessons a week for a dollar; but in those days a dollar was 
a huge sum to the lad, and his father refused point-blank 
to pay for ‘‘such rubbish.’’ With characteristic ingenuity, 
the son solved the problem in this way. He encouraged five 
boy companions to study French. Then he made a propo- 
sition to them to subscribe twenty cents each, weekly,— 
and he would take the lessons, and teach them night by 
night all that he had learned. The unique little French 
class was duly armed and young Maitland became quite 
a capable instructor. At the end of a year all the pupils 
spoke French fairly well,—except young Maitland. He 
spoke the language fluently and had learned it without cost 
to himself. 

a a 


REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE has recently 

been succeeded as engineer-in-chief of the United 
States navy by a comparatively young man whose selection 
was based solely upon merit and who brings to his new 
position many progressive ideas. Rear Admiral Charles 
W. Rae, the new officer who has jurisdiction over all mat- 
ters pertaining to the engines in United States war ships, 
is the son of a clergyman and was born in Connecticut. 
He entered the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
New York, when he was only sixteen years of age, and was 
a member of the first class of engineers that was gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval Academy. He has 
served for several years as an instructor at Annapolis, and 
has had fully fifteen years’ service at sea. During the 
Spanish-American War he was chief engineer of the 
battleship ‘‘ lowa,’’ and was advanced for his conspicuous 
conduct in the battle which resulted in the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet. 

o o +. 


RS. WILLIAMINA P. FLEMING, the only woman whose 
name has ever appeared in the Harvard Quinquen- 

nial Catalogue, was born in Dundee, Scotland, in 1857. 
Fifty years ago her father owned the largest carving and 
gilding business in northern Scotland. Mrs. Fleming was 
educated in Dundee. She taught in the public schools of 
Dundee and of Broughty Ferry. After her marriage she 
and her husband came to America and settled in Boston. 
In 1885, Mrs. Fleming was placed in charge of the 
Draper Memorial photographic work at the Harvard 
Observatory, which consists principally in the study and 
classification of stellar spectra. In 1897, the Harvard 
corporation appointed her curator of astronomical photo- 
graphs, thereby breaking a rule of more than two centuries’ 
standing by thus placing a woman in an official position. 


SUCCESS 


r. K. PEARSONS, 
the .cading philanthropist of 
the Middle West 


‘This showed their appreciation of 
her remarkable skill and success in 
this line of research, and her able 
management of the work since then 
has justified her right to the ap- 
pointment. Her duties include the 
executive management and care of 
the collection of photographs, aid- 
ing in the preparation of the manu- 
script, and revision of the proofs of 
the publication of the observatory. 
She examines and estimates the 
quality of the five thousand or more 
photographs taken yearly at the 
southern station of the observatory 
at Arequipa, Peru, and of an equal 
number taken at Cambridge. Some 
idea can be gained of the difficulty 
and extent of her work when it is 
known that Mrs. Fleming has to study and classify the 
spectra of all stars photographed. While engaged in this 
work of examining stellar spectra, she discovered six new 
stars, between the years 1886 and 1900. During the last three 
and a half centuries only eighteen new stars have been 
discovered, so it is easily shown how greatly the new 
method supersedes the old. Mrs. Fleming has also made 
a world-wide reputation for her discoveries of variable 
stars; that is, stars whose light changes in brightness from 
time to time. Nearly seven hundred variable stars have 
been discovered at Harvard, and nearly two hundred of 
them from their spectra. Most of the number have been 
found by Mrs. Fleming in her expert work in examining 
stellar photographs. 

Vv v a 


CONGRESSMAN henceforth to be prominently in the 
public eye is James A. Hemenway, of Indiana, who 
will succeed Joseph G. Cannon as chairman of the house 
committee on appropriations, or ‘‘ guardian of the official 
pursestrings,’’ as it is called in Washington. It isa posi- 
tion of considerable importance. The chairman of this 
committee is responsible for the great supply bills that run 
the United States government. Mr. Hemenway is forty- 
three years old, and has been eight years in congress. 
Boonville, Indiana, is his native town. There his school 
days ended when he was sixteen years old, because of his 
father's death. He obtained work in a tobacco factory in 
order to help support his family. At that time, the judi- 
cial circuit of Boonville was hopelessly Democratic. One 
day, when Mr. Hemenway was on his way home from the 
tobacco factory, one of the Republican leaders asked him 
how he would like the nomination on the party's ticket for 
prosecuting attorney. 

‘*You won't be elected; you know how many Demo- 
crats there are around here.” 

‘All right; if I won't be elected, put me on,"’ replied 
young Hemenway. 

The matter was looked upon as a huge joke, and nota 
few pitied ‘‘the poor young man who had been made a 
fool by unscrupulous politicians.’" The judicial circuit 
was composed of Warwick, Spencer, 
and Perry Counties and Mr. Hemenway 
made up his mind that he would use the 
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J. H. HEMENWAY, 


Mrs. W. P. FLEMING, 
who is the discoverer of six 
new stars 


the government purse 


A CAPTAIN of industry whose name it would be difficult 

to find in any biographical dictionary is Edwin 
Reynolds, builder and designer of the largest stationary 
engines in the world. Thirty years ago he was general 
superintendent of the Corliss Engine Works, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, whose product was then counted 
the wonder of the age in the way of stationary engines. 
One day an official of the Trenton Iron Company gave 
Mr. Reynolds an order which seemed very difficult to 
fill. The best Corliss engines in those days had an 
average speed of only seventy-five or eighty revolu- 
tions a minute, but the Trenton people wanted a five- 
hundred-horse-power engine with a guaranteed speed of 
one hundred and sixty revolutions a minute. The pro- 
prietors of the works wanted to refuse the order, but Mr. 
Reynolds insisted on having it booked. George H. Corliss, 
his employer, declared that in agreeing to build an engine 
which would run at double the highest speed of any 
machine built in the past would be riding to a disastrous 
fall. ‘‘I wash my hands of any and all responsibility in 
the matter,"’ said he. ‘You can have all the credit and 
discredit that comes of attempting to do such a foolish 
piece of engineering.’’ 

Thus handicapped with a prophecy of failure, Mr. Rey- 
nolds began his task. The problem before him was to 
alter and improve upon the Corliss type of engine so as to 
secure the desired results; and so successfully did he solve 
it that the new engine, when completed, exceeded the 
requirements of its prospective owners. The problem 
had been solved by the invention of a new valve gear 
which, known as the hook gear, has since become a basic 
feature of engine-making. Mr. Reynolds was forty years 
of age when he built this record-breaking engine for the 
Trenton Iron Company. He had left his father’s farm 
near Mansfield, Connecticut, when he was sixteen years 
old, to become an apprentice in a small machine shop at 
a salary of thirty dollars a year and board. 

. + - 


HE government has just intrusted to one of the young 
men of its cénsular service a unique mission of vast 
importance. Protected by a guard of United States ma- 
rines, Robert P. Skinner, the United States consul general 
at Marseilles, is to undertake a journey into the heart of 
Africa to make friends, on behalf of Uncle Sam, with the 
least-known monarch in the world,—King Menelik of 
Abyssinia. Abyssinia, with an area greater than that of 
France, is the only independent nation on the globe with 
which the United States has never had any diplomatic 
relations. To establish such relations and to negotiate a 
treaty that will insure Americans certain trade privileges 
is the object of Consul Skinner's journey, three hundred 
miles of which will have to be made on mule-back through 
an unexplored country inhabited by semibarbarous tribes. 
That the American government shall establish friendly 
relations with King Menelik is, however, of great impor- 
tance. One third of all the imports consumed by the ten 
million Abyssinians come from this country, and strips of 
cotton cloth manufactured in America constitute the coin 
ofthe realm. This trade prestige isthreatened. European 
manufacturers are jealous, and Russia, 
Italy, Great Britain and France have 
established legations at the capital of 





nomination to advertise himself, so that ' 
after his defeat he could open a law 
office. He borrowed an old horse and 
buggy, and drove over every road in his 
district, stopping at night wherever he 
happened to find shelter. He calcu- 
lates that he shook hands with every 
man, woman, and child he met. Mr. 
Hemenway was elected by a majority of 
six hundred. 

As he had never tried a case, the pros- 
pect of filling his new position scared 
him badly, and he begged to be allowed 
toresign. In his first case, he was ranged 
against two lawyers of experience, but 
he defeated them by keeping cool and 
collected. During his campaign his op- 
ponents had said that he was incompe- 
tent to fill any office. 

‘That hurt me,”’ said Mr. Hemenway, 
a few weeks ago, ‘‘ and ever since then 
I've been trying to prove to them that 
they were mistaken in their judgement.” 








Lieut. R. E. PEARY, U.S8.N., 
who will make another attempt 
to find the north pole 


Abyssinia in the hope of gaining the 
good will of the king. 
- s - 
HE name of Professor Gaetano Maz- 
zoni came into special prominence 
recently when he was called upon to 
attend the late Pope Leo XIII., a ser- 
vice which was sought by the most 
advanced physicians in Europe. Three 
years ago he was practically unknown, 
except as a medical man who had come 
to Rome from a small village in order 
to practice in a larger field. Rome con- 
tained a great many doctors when Pro- 
fessor Mazzoni arrived there, but by a 
gigantic effort he won recognition. He 
secured a political position as surgeon- 
in-chief to all the hospitals in Rome,— 
a position which few doctors cared to 
fill. But it was Mazzoni's opportunity. 
He simply forced his office into such 
importance that when the late pope 
wanted a doctor he sent for him. 
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JAMES BRYCE, 
he MoralSystem author of “Studies in Con- 
oan” temporary Biography” 


now psa na G. MOULTON, 


I not always a loss of time to de- 
| of ourselves just why we do 

ngs. When, for example, we 

ask elves why we read novels, and 
re many of them, we face a twen- 
iry problem more or less diffi- 

lution, and yet significant as 

Is it to drug a fagged mind 

nolence, merely, and so find a 

ipe from the wheels of the 

" t roar about us? Is it for that 
n yet rudimentary delight lurking 
n final collapse of a bubble of 
which, after its artful inflation, 

irs into nothingness with the 

f one climacteric finger? Is it 

) glimpses, here and there, of 

1 life alien to us, a life seemingly wider 
than our own? Is it for a sort of spirit- 
1al gambol, a mere exercise of emotion 
und sympathy, identifying ourselves, for 
the moment, with the ups and downs, 
the es and sorrows, of a hero who 
has never existed? Or is it our mere 
elementary delight in mimicry, mere 
ve of seeing in miniature a stern old 
world bewilderingly complex in its invo- 
itions, —the love of a little girl fora 
doll, or of a nursery lad for a tin sol- 


T 


Is it for that grain of knowledge 


which they tell us lies imbedded in their sugar-coating of fancy? Is it, 
again, the simple pleasure of seeing a difficult task well done, the d/ettante’s 

n a literary structure dramatically dovetailed together, airily roofed with 
emotion, and artfully chinked with epigram, as our forefathers chinked their 


cabins with clay? Or isit that in our fiction we may somehow find an ‘‘exper- 
imental exposition of life ?’’—that we may stand by and behold an author, 
hemist in his laboratory, combining given characters and forces and 
producing thereby certain mental and spiritual results, —that through imag- 


as a 


ined joys and pains we may bring about that essential ‘‘ purgation’’ (to use 
the good old Aristotelian word, ) of the soul whereby man may face life with 
clearer eyes and death with quieter mind ? 

os a a 


eed, indeed, these questions you will have to answer for yourselves, 
yrotesting, probably, as you do so, that I am spoiling good sport for the 
sake of doubtful philosophy. Yet, if we would ask these questions more 
tel id answer them more adequately, that turgid, muddy river of over- 
vO ious fiction which leaves its slime of false romanticism and senti- 
mentality on all our twentieth-century life might yet be fitly restrained, and 
ide to irrigate more arid territories of Truth and Experience. 


a * o 


When in doubt, sir, read Shakespeare!’’ an old Oxford don once thun- 

‘red at a questioning undergraduate. Though, indeed, there may be rare 

s when Shakespeare seems too full-blooded and meaty for our over- 

pampered tastes, in the great minds of the past, the minds that have 

weathered and survived the tides of change, there is still a sanctuary for the 

»ewildered modern, harassed as he is with well-disguised mediocrities, and 

lay by day, as he is, with false ideals. Only too often, nowadays, 

asf ly friend, the dime novel, is our pompous new acquaintance 

\l-dress suit of gilt top and cloth, demanding of prosperity his dol- 

1 half where once of youth he asked only his modest dime. So 

reled a gentlemen, we humanly enough argue, must surely carry 

h him much hidden wealth. Yet disrobe him and all his com- 

can not: the mere economics of time and attention demand that 

sh friendships be rigidly eclectic. We are lucky to hobnob with 

n t of a hundred; and even then we run the risk of becoming fictional 
ly )tics, or out and out emotional inebriates. 


a a 


n despair, we do turn away from our teeming and turgid river of 

fict which continues a fiction of evasion, touching as a rule on the 
life and seldom exploring its depths, —there still falls to our 

hand an occasional appeasing volume that is not romance, and yet is ruddy 
n tal with the blood of life. Such a one, among ;our néwer books, is 
studies in Contemporary Biography,'’ by James Bryce, published by the 
Ma \lanCompany. One must despair in an attempt to give, in space so 
ircumscribed, a full outline or a full appreciation of Professor Bryce’s 
\luminating side-lights on history, diffused so warmly and quietly through 
the personalities of these eminent friends whom he knew so well,—great 
men of the world all, from Beaconsfield to Gladstone, the flower of English 
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scholarship and statecraft. Remarkable, 
indeed, is the sanity and breadth of view 
here transcending ali mere ties of friend- 
ship, demanding dispassionate appraisal 
to the end, ordaining ready justice to 
Disraeli, (with whom our historian finds 
it, obviously, hard to sympathize, ) yet 
insisting on a duly critical estimate of 
Gladstone, —for whom, we feel, his pres- 
ent biographer all along entertained a 
warmer personal feeling. Although this 
book is not an embodiment of the Car- 
lylean postulate that the history of the 
past is the history of its great men, we 
still see the ever-darkening avenue of 
that past illuminated by periodic figures 
of such brightness that ultimately the 
relieving glow diffuses itself over the 
entire retrospect. 
a a + 

But let us take the advice of our 
Oxford don and go back to Shakes- 
peare. A book which ought to stand 
on every library shelf beside that brief 
but admirable ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare ’’ 
by Sidney Lee is Professor Moulton’s 
‘« Moral System of Shakespeare,’’ newly 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
Even the more youthful or the more 
listless reader who is determined to be 
primarily a pleasure-seeker in his reading may compensatingly add to his 
joys by giving some little attention to dramatic structure and its meaning; 
and Professor Moulton’s volume is valuable because of its penetrative criti- 
cism and analysis, more than, perhaps, for any abstract moral system which 
its author has detected hidden away between the lines of Shakespeare. In 
other words, the thirty-six plays of our ‘‘so-called Shakespeare’’—as the 
Baconites put it, —are treated as a world of their own, a world of person- 
ages, of incident, and of story, and this world is then viewed from a meta- 
physical standpoint, as moralists survey the world of reality. Yet, as I 
hinted before, the charm of Professor Moulton’s book, if not an accidental 
one, is at least an incidental one; for it is the skill with which the various 
dramatic characters have been dissected and the insight with which enlight- 
ening dramatic criticism has been educed that render invaluable a book 
which goes out into the world under a rather unhappy title. 


a 7 . 


Just as an older school, in the face of dubious issues, fell back on 
Shakespeare, so our younger generation, restless, unsatisfied, with its New- 
World taint of modernity, once turned from the bread-and-milk poetry of 
our time to the blood and iron of Kipling. It was, indeed, a long swing of 
the pendulum. But in the emptiness of endless erotic twaddle called 
poetry lay a good excuse for the raucous, virile, and almost over-rugged 
realism of ‘‘The Seven Seas.’’ It was only a slight drawback, in the days 
of that earlier triumph, that Kipling sang of the British Empire alone; the 
note, thoug!: long suppressed, was universal enough. His newer volume of 
imperialistic verse, ‘‘ The Five Nations,’’ published by Doubleday, Page 
and Company, lacking but little in the old dynamic vitality, nevertheless 
comes to us vaguely reminiscent,and seems almost a chorus of echoes. He 
preaches as passionately as ever the greatness of the great empire, but in 
his lines it is hard to detect any increase of power, or the presence of 
nimbler craftsmanship. The old, deft, vivid phrasing, as witness— 


“The stripped hull, slinking through the gloom,’’— 


has not altogether passed away; yet these hot-blooded war sermons, terse 
and scathing and strong as they are, in some way take on a little of the for- 
lornness of a lone c/agueur valiantly and determinedly applauding a sadly 
mismanaged performance. For, having once hitched himself to the glory 
of his army, the very martial tide that once bore him up has in turn sucked 
him down. At times, accordingly, England's uncrowned laureate, unmatched 
in power as he is, seems to us almost like a distracted auctioneer, in one 
breath lauding goods he knows to be woefully shoddy, and in his next 
belaboring with his passionate asides the very keepers of the mart itself. 
This renders him, naturally, a potent factor in the molding of English 
public opinion; whether or not it is to leave him the greater and more lucid 
poet only time will tell. 
* a a . 

But to come down to the field of fiction, which remains the widest yet 
by no means the most important area of literary activity, we do not have 
to look abroad for the more interesting books of theseason. It is when we 
dip into a volume like Alice Brown's ‘‘ Judgment,’’ (Harper and Brothers, ) 
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that we find something more than the bubble of sensation to prick. Not 
that Miss Brown’s most excellent novel, so above the chocolate-caramel 
order of literature, is openly didactic,—it is too finished a story for that, 
and, like all other good art, carries its kernel of ethical purpose well con- 
cealed. It is, as well, a confutation of the recent claim that none of our 
novelists seems able to write of anything but pre-matrimonial love. Here 
we have the story of a noble wife and high minded woman who ultimately, 
though only through much suffering on her own part, softens a granitic 
husband's too rigorous conception of justice, and at length sees his stern- 
ness seasoned with a belated sense of mercy. Through a similarity of 
theme and treatment ‘‘ Judgment’’ at once challenges comparison with 
Edith Wharton's ‘‘Sanctuary,’’ published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
That it suffers in the comparison need be no slight to Miss Brown, for 
where are we to find an American novelist looking out on life more compre- 
hensively, exploring its springs of action more industriously, or revealing 
its trend and meaning through character more cunningly than does Mrs. 
Wharton, particularly so now that she has emerged from the murkiness of 
her storm-and-stress period into a clearer and more normal atmosphere? 
indeed, that most masterful, if not, unfortunately, most popular of all our 
recent historical romances, ‘‘ The Valley of Illusion,’’ places Mrs. Wharton on 
a plane by herself. In ‘‘Judgment’’ the wheels jerk a little now and then, 
and the characters verge a trifle toward abnormality. In ‘‘Sanctuary’’ the 
feeling of inevitableness is always there, paradoxically unlooked for as the 
end may seem. The personages of this.unostentatious spiritual drama, 
common enough, in varying phases, to every mother’s son of us, are 
sketched with a firm and facile pencil. There is a compelling subtlety both 
in the progression of the story and in the phras- 
ing itself, a subtlety that at times amounts almost 
to precocity. Yet over and above all this there is 
the great, all-embracing, sacrificial mother-love of 
Kate Peyton, to redeem and sustain a tale trem- 
bling now and then on the verge of the ‘‘ problem 
novel.’’ Hitherto we have been in the habit of 
importing most of our ‘‘ problems,’’ usually prob- 
lems slightly alien to our lives and our sympathies. 
As such might be described Miss Fowler’s ‘« Place 
and Power,’’ (D. Appleton and Company, ) which, 
clever as it is in construction, and bright as it is 
in dialogue, does not seem to come convincingly 
home to us. Our own American novelists, how- 
ever, and by that I mean, of course, especially our 
women novelists, seem to have arrived at an ana- 
lytical and self-conscious age denied their less 
leisured brothers, and of late we have been having 
our own troubles threshed out in fiction. We 
have Miss Anna McClure Sholl’s ‘‘ Law of Life,’’ 
(D. Appleton and Company,) graphically enough 
picturing American academic life and adroitly 
enough introducing us into the existence of a 
young girl mated with an unappreciative old book- 
worm, and her eventual, though it seems almost 
her accidental, triumph over her emotions. 
+ a 4 

Less abstract and less abstruse, yet equally de- 
lightful in its own way, is William Dean Howells’s 
‘Letters Home,’’ published by Harper and Broth- 
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does lapse of incident allow interest to flag. After all, however, a dog is a 
dog; and one can’t help wishing that Mr. London had given us more of 
human beings, especially at a time when our book markets are glutted with 
sham natural history, a conscienceless blend, as it is, of Munchausen and 
Cuvier,—where, for instance, in Sewell Ford's ‘‘ Horses Nine,’’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons,) we have a truck horse with all the emotional nature and 
flighty nerves of a minor poet, good reading—when the pill of unreality is 
swallowed,—as each of these nine equine adventures makes. While 
speaking of our four-footed friends, perhaps the figure that stands out most 
memorable and vital in John Fox's ‘‘ Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come”’ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons,) is Chad’s faithful Jack. Chad himself, when he 
has emerged from his picturesque boyhood, seems, page by page, to lose 
the red blood of reality. But Mr. Fox has many things to make up for 
this slight deficiency: a simple, natural, and graceful style, an ardent love 
of nature, a sensitiveness that at times renders his chapters exquisite and 
in the end gives us a novel of Civil War times that is sweet and clean and 
wholesome, the sort of thing one would catch up eagerly to take the taste 
of «‘ The Maids of Paradise’’ (Harper and Brothers,) or ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Gerard’? (McClure, Phillips and Company,) out of his mouth. A. 
Conan Doyle's ‘‘Gerard,’’ with all his gore and gunpowder, is still a good 
deal of the old-time, cut-and-dried, humorless coxcomb, overshadowed and 
rendered insignificant by his inimitable prototype, D’ Artagnan, beside whom 
he is somewhat bumptiously asked to become ‘‘ A Fourth Musketeer.’’ As 
for Robert W. Chambers'’s ‘‘ Maids of Paradise,’’ perhaps it is only necessary 
to say that it embodies all the attractions and all the defects of the most 
successful historical romance of our airily retrospective times. 
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another epistolary novel is disheartening. Yet after 
its first ten pages ‘‘ Letters Home’’ disarms its 
reader of every unjust suspicion, conquers the 
clumsy documentary form, and he reads on en- 
tranced, not only by the vivid, photographic im- 
pressions of New York and its turbulent life, but 
even more by the quiet enough love story that is 
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battledored artfully on from epistle to epistle 
through the volume. A flash of humor here, a 
pearl of wisdom there, an enlightening picture on 
one page,a reflection of equableold age on another, 
—these all go to show that Mr. Howells looks out 
on life our serenest and mellowest author, delight- 
fully simple in his more powerful moments, and 
admirably unpretentious in his occasional bigger 
movements, —still the master, if the truth must be 
told, of those newer and noisier rivals whom he 
seems to disdain. If, for example, George Barr 
McCutcheon learned a little of the restraint and 
redeeming humor of Mr. Howells, he would yet 
produce a tale to overtop ‘‘ The Sherrods,’’ (Dodd, 
Mead and Company,) strong and vigorous as is 
that story of an unhappy and rather incomprehen- 
sible artist. 
- + a 

‘The more I know of their men, the better 
I like their dogs!’’ said an American girl, speak- 
ing of our modern novelists, and at the same time 
unconsciously quoting Madame de Staél. She 
was, as you may guess, thinking of Jack London’s 
‘*Call of the Wild,’’ issued by the Macmillan 
Company. This is not, let me hasten to add, 
great literature. But it is an intensely interesting 
and readable half-lyric parable, a fable of a won- 
derful dog named Buck, a shaggy hero looming 
up shadowy and indistinct against a background 
of even more mistily limned human beings, and a 
Klondike that is not quite the Klondike of actual 
life. Yet the story is almost epical, now and then, 
in its poetry and fancifulness, and at no time 


[At a spirited meeting of the Carter Hall Association, an 
organization founded upon altruistic and sociological principles 
for improving the condition of the people of the seventh ward, 
Douglas Ramsay, warden of the society, boldly demands an ap- 

ropriation of two thousand dollars, “to tip Al. Gollans out of 
his chair.” Alderman Albert Gollans rules the seventh ward, 
levying tribute and granting protection for his own aggrandize- 


CHAPTER Il. 
HERE was, of course, much to be taken for 
granted by each of them, and they plunged 
right into the midst of things. There were many 
short cuts, and perhaps as many roundabouts in 
their talk, —for Haversham, from long habit, found 
it difficult to keep his toe to the line. So, instead 
of trying to follow them, we will, by your leave, 
take a way of our own to reach an understanding, 
rough but tolerably accurate, of the situation they 
were discussing and the conclusion they finally 
came to. 

The boundaries of the ward had not originally 
been arranged to give it the look of a headless ani- 
mal lying on its back and sticking two very unequal 
legs straight into the air, though a first glance at 
the map might lead one to suppose so. The ward 
had been cut to fit a variety of exigencies, and 
Albert Gollans was by no means the only one whose 
convenience had been consulted. The first time 
he had tried to carry it, he had found himself, as 
he often in these latter days told his friends, ‘‘up 
against a pretty fierce proposition.’’ The German 
vote, north of Cameron Avenue and between A and 
E Streets, was of course Republican; that is, his 
for the asking. The Italian Quarter, between Byron 
and Hood Streets, the hind leg of the animal, he 


ment. The newspapers dub him “ The duke of Cameron Avenue.” 
After an earnest appeal to the association, Ramsay succeeds in 
getting the appropriation. He confers with James Haversham, 
the county physician, and Democratic boss of the ward, to per- 
suade him to assist in dethroning Gollans. Anne Coleridge, a 
young woman of wealth and culture, one of the associates of Car- 
ter Hall, asks for the privilege of becoming a resident member. ]} 


kept in line through the agency of an able lieuten- 
ant at comparatively small expense, and gave it 
very little personal concern. ‘The shoulder of the 
beast, between Cameron Avenue and the river, 
commonly known as the Frying Pan, was, in the 
nature of things, Democratic, and, after doing his 
best to have it included in the domain of his col- 
leagues of the next ward, Gollans put up with it 
as well as he could and snowed it under as deep 
as possible at each election. It was here that Dr. 
Haversham had raised his standard. 

Alderman Gollans made his fight and won his 
triumph in the center. The body or waist of the 
ward was Polish. For squares and squares, tightly 
packed, this colony was practically undiluted by 
any admixture of people of other nationalties. A 
few ‘‘antediluvian ’’ Irish still held on forlornly, 
butevery year saw fewer of them. The Alderman’s 
keen, strategical eye comprehended that here the 
issue was to be decided, —the question whether he 
was to be like the men who come and go, or like 
the brook which goes on forever. So here he set- 
tled himself and concentrated his energies, and 
here he brought to bear all the ingredients for suc- 
cess that he could muster. He was a little better 
educated than most ward bosses are, and he had 
some tact and a tolerably pleasant address. In 
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these particulars was he remarkable, but 
y was tireless and inexhaustible, his fidel- 
purposes and his promises unquestioned, 
nack for organizing, for harmonizing, and 
strings and twitching his puppets about 
ge without even getting himself into the 
the audience, amounted to genius. 
ht have been expected, he achieved this 
of Poland exactly according to his plan. 
t so quietly that, when his subjects found 
es aware of his rule, it seemed as if it had 


existed. 


As they became accustomed to it, 


each successive campaign left him more 
entrenched, his authority grew less unob- 


10ugh never irksome. 


At the time Ram- 


planning the attack upon him, he was 


a personage remote, 
ere not cheap. 


inaccessible. 
When he went out among 


His 


le, to their merrymakings and their funer- 
ich he did, to be sure, rather frequently, he 
omehow, in agrand manner, like a countess 


a bazaar. 


‘, and in undisputed authority as he knew 
f to be, he was vaguely aware that he was 
thout a potential rival,—potential only, for 
Father Lauth, as state and church should 
pulled together and avoided trenching on 


her’s preserves. 


Father Lauth was not one 
fficiating priests at St. Stephen's. 


It is 


describe his functions better than to say 
was a sort of ecclesiastical general mana- 


the parish. 


All the secular affairs of the 


its schools, its clubs, its classes, its. finan- 


nposed his special province. 


The alder- 


1ew that the priest commanded as good 
ce and as much awe in one sphere as he 
f did in another, but-the fact didnot trouble 
if a purely academic question could have 
ed him, he might, however, have indulged 
ely speculation as to which way, in case it 
come to a tug of war between himself and 


est, the rope would go. 


f this was perfectly understood, of course, 
1 Ramsay and’ Haversham, and went with- 
ing. Ramsay's talk at first concerned itself 
y with the German colony between A and E 

the fat foreleg of the ward in the middle 


ich Carter Hall was located. 


n this section at all. 


He pointed out 


Gollans had hardly strung his wires or laid his 
He had always, as has 


iid, taken for granted that the German vote 
be Republican, and so far events had borne 
ut. Ramsay's beli<f, and it seemed to be 
intiated by the evi: ence he presented, was 
n a strictly reform issue,—an issue, more- 
which touched them very closely, —he could, 
he aid of the organization he had already 
ted, swing this German vote into line and 
it even to a Democratic candidate. 


[hese people out here area good lot. They’re 
the best they can for themselves. 


They do 


of their own thinking than most of the 


e ovel 


there on the Boulevard. 
he matter before them exactly as it looks to 


I should 


They read the ‘Globe’ over here, almost 
an, and I believe I can get Hunter to back 
He's pretty independent, and I happen 


ww that he 
vhen the time comes. 


and Gollans have a score to 
I'd make a strictly 
lass reform movement of it. 


Get the big- 


people in the city to come out and make 


1es to them, and all that sort of thing. 


I’ve 


f confidence in my neighbors out here, and 
nk they’ve a good deal of confidence in 


Hall.’’ 


t came as the conclusion of a long speech, 
technical, clear-headed, but hotly in 


A 


As Dr. Haversham had listened to it, 


nical incredulity which always stopped his 


gainst anything less 


sordid than barter 
elted, and, to his dismay, he found himself 
ng everything Ramsay said. 


In vain he 


to put up the barriers again, to force a 
yehind his face, and to speculate where the 
He could not do 
he blazing integrity of the man would brook 
nial, It compelled recognition. 


en's graft was coming in. 


There's one thing, though, 


finished; 


” 


he said, when 


‘‘you won't swing them as 


as you could on the Independent ticket. 
may see the force of all you say but they'll 
ike Lucifer to walk over into the Democratic 


know it,’’ 
| figure it out.’’ 


say handed 


said the warden, ‘‘but this is the 


Haversham looked at the memorandum slip 
him, and nodded thoughtful 
«‘Well,”’ he said. slowly, ‘‘I believe 
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you're right. I really 
believe you're right. 
Come, let's see how we 
stand. ‘There's the Fry- 
ing Pan, Lord bless us, 
we know what it’ 1] do, and 
it won't need any mass 
meetings, either.’’ 

“This is about the 
way | figure it,’ said 
Ramsay, putting another 
slip of paper before him. 

The doctor glanced at 
it, and then at him in 
open surprise. ‘‘Seems 
to me you've got it down 
pretty fine for a reform- 
er,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
about right. Conserva- 
tive, though, if any- 
thing.”’ 

Then he went on: 
‘«Here’s something that 
counts for us,—Smith’s 
department store, that 
he’s just opened on the 
Avenue. Gollans pleaded 
with him not to do it. 
If we go down Cameron 
Avenue waving the Chi- 
cago Platform of '96, and 
yelling ‘Down with the 
trusts,’ I think we may 
carry it, though it is close 
to Gollans’s dead line. 
What do you think ?”’ 

Ramsay nodded. ‘‘We 
shall pick up something 
there, anyway. I hadn't 
thought of that."’ 

‘«How about the Da- 
goes in the poet's cor- 
ner ?”’ 

‘«« Say we break even!”’ 

««Even! Why, Gollans 
owns them, lock, stock, 
and barrel.’’ 

‘‘No, he don’t. He’s 
spent some money and he's never been opposed. 
But I’ve a card up my sleeve for him. Those 
people are nearly all Neapolitans. I lived for a 
while down in Southern Italy, and I feel pretty 
well acquainted with them. Carter Hall has been 
doing some work down there this year and I’ve 
made some good friends among them."’ 

‘Can you talk Italian ?’’ 

‘«They don't talk Italian, —that is, not literary 
Italian. Yes, I can manage their talk pretty well. 
And I'm pretty sure we'll do well there. We'll 
break even, anyway.”’ 

Again Haversham believed,—not only, this 
time, in the honesty, but also in the judgment. 

They footed up the totals. There was enough 
to justify a not entirely insane hope of winning, 
but they must admit they had figured it fine. The 
map of the ward was still opened out before them 
and the doctor clapped his hands over the out- 
lying parts of it, leaving Little Poland alone in 
view. 

‘«Look at it!’ he said. <‘‘There’ll never be a 
partition made there. It couldn't be scratched. 
You might just as well go up against Gibraltar 
with a pickax. We can do our best and we may 
make him cough a little, but I’m afraid we’ ll 
never smoke him out of there.”’ 

“‘[ don’t know,"’ said Ramsay. 
hopes from Father Lauth.”’ 

‘«Not in a thousand years. Gollans does about 
as much to support his parochial schools as all 
the rest of St. Ursula’s parish together.’’ 

‘¢Well, I don’t count it in myself,’’ said the 
warden, ‘‘ but I mean to have a try at it.’’ 

Both men leaned back a little more easily in 
their chairs. Haversham lighted acigar. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, presently, ‘‘for the sake of argument, say 
we win. The party gets a victory and you get 
your tenement law. You said yourself this is to 
be practical politics. What do I get?’’ 

He expected Ramsay to wince at that. Indeed, 
he put it brutally, half in the hepe of seeing him 
do so. But the warden went on quietly filling 
his pipe, and until he had it drawing comfortably 
he did not answer the question. When he did, it 
was with another one. 

‘«What chance do you people think you have 
of putting in a Democratic mayor a year from now? 

Pretty good, don’t you ?’’ 

«¢ Yes,’’ said Haversham, after reflecting a mo- 


«I’ve some 


“He found Schmeckenbecker * * 
solemnly throwing dice” 
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ment, ‘‘it’s as sure as anything so far off can be."’ 

Ramsay nodded agreement. ‘‘Ana it'll be on 
a platform of righteous indignation and promises 
of an honest, businesslike, economical adminis- 
tration.’’ He paused there. 

‘‘I don’t see why you aren't the next health 
commissioner,’’ he said. 

Haversham was quick to comprehend, and 
needed no further hint. How perfectly logical 
and inevitable it was! He would be the young 
doctor who would have done so much—more than 
any one else, it would be easy to say,—to bring in 
the great sanitary reform,—the doctor whose elo- 
quent speeches everybody would have read. What 
appointment would be more popular? And what 
a fitting reward it would be for the politician 
who, after years of effort, would have swung that 
impregnable Republican ward into the Democratic 
column! And last and best, how exactly it squared 
with his ambition! He really had a pride in his 
profession, and here was a chance, without step- 
ping out of the game of politics, to make a name 
for himself among his brother practitioners, — 
among the very men who now looked at him 
askance. It was, perhaps, a little triumph for 
the warden that for a moment, at least, James 
Haversham believed in himself. 

«‘I’]l make a good one,’’ he said, seriously. 
‘You sha’n’t be ashamed of me. Come, let’s 
get to work.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


HERE was work enough to do. Busy men as 
they were, exacting as was the daily routine 

of each, yet somehow into every day they man- 
aged to crowd a long consultation over the cam 
paign in which they were allied. It was a little 
surprising, even to themselves, that they got on 
so well together. They were as opposite as the 
poles, and, though each knew approximately what 
to expect ot the other in given circumstances, 
there was as little real understanding between 
them as there was sympathy or friendship. But 
they were willing to take each other for granted. 
Both had a faculty often denied to men of un- 
doubted intelligence for keeping to the point in a 
discussion; they did not ‘‘sidetrack’’ easily, nor 
did they irritate each other with argument which 
was outside the issue. They had for the moment 
a common object and they brought into the talk 
nothing which had not that object in view. After 
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“*Come out, 


they had separated, it was another matter. Haver- 
sham was likely to be more cynically pungent 
for an hour or two, and as for Ramsay, he felt 
like brushing his teeth. St. Paul's injunction to 
think on things that are pure and lovely and of 
good report often occurred to him, and he wished, 
after each of these consultations, that he might 
have time to do it for a while. 

The selection of a candidate who would meet, as 
aearly as possible, all the somewhat contradictory 
requirements of the bill was their first problem, 
and it cost them a good many hours of canvassing 
to find him. When they first began talking about 
it each was alittle afraid that the other might be 
ambitious to head the ticket in person, but they 
were not long in coming to an understanding on 
that score. 

‘«Let’s begin with ourselves,’’ said the warden. 
“I'd like to run, but that’s out of the question. 
Even if you could swing the Democratic vote for 
me, which you could n’t without a row, it would n’t 
do. I can ask the people around the Hall there to 
vote for a reform, but I can’t ask them to vote for 
me,—or, if I did, it would n’tdo any good. How 
would you do?’’ 

‘‘T meant to try to break into the council this 
year,’’ said Haversham; ‘‘but on a reform move- 
ment I would n't do at all. I’ve got what they 
call a record. Before I'd been nominated three 
days your people would have heard enough about 
me to queer any reform on earth.’’ 

‘‘T think you’re right, though ot course Gol- 


-lans will say things about any one we put up.”’ 


‘*But, you see,’’ said Haversham, pleasantly, 
‘tin my case he could prove it true.’’ 

After the ground was thus cleared they went 
ahead less cautiously, but for a long time with no 
success. They were looking, as Ramsay pointed 
out, for a living paradox, for a member in good 
standing of the Democratic machine, yet out of 
politics enough and independent enough so that 
with the sugar coating of a reform issue he would 
be a comparatively easy pill for the German Repub- 
licans around Carter Hall to swallow. ‘The best 
we can do,’’ said Ramsay, at length, ‘‘will be to 
look for a man who does n't suit either of us.’’ It 
was in some such way that they came upon him. 

‘‘Do you know Schmeckenbecker ?’’ Haversham 
asked, not very enthusiastically. 

The warden laughed. <‘‘The fat little cigar 





man, 
and have a look’"® 
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manufactvrer down near 
your place on the corner? 
Yes, I know him, but—’’ 

‘«That’s just the way 
I feel about him, so may- 
be he’ll do. Let’s talk 
him over.’’ 

They were both sur- 
prised to see how well he 
summed up. ‘‘And yet,”’ 
said Ramsay, ‘‘I can’t 
help wishing he was 
better. He's popular 
enough and inconspicu- 
ous and respectable and 
all right on the labor 
union question, and he’s 
no fool, either. ButI’m 
afraid he’s something of 
a mule,—wrong-headed, 
and a puller.’’ 

‘‘He’s all that! He’ll 
give us our hands full. 
But the worst thing I have 
against him is his name, 
Schmeckenbecker! You 
laughed yourself when I 
mentioned it. It makes 
him a comedian in spite 
of himself. That's why 
he takes himself so seri- 
ously. Nobody else will. 
But they may not hurt 
him, after all.’’ 

‘Will he run ?’’ asked 
Ramsay. 

«Will he?’’ said the 
doctor. He sat drum- 
ming on the desk. 
«“Schmeckenbecker, 
Schmeckenbecker,’’ he 
was saying to himself. 
‘*Well, any way, the 
Republicans will have 
trouble making the Ger- 
man voter believe that 
he’s an Irishman,—or a 
Polack, either.’"” He 
turned a little in his chair, and his voice when he 
went on had a somewhat different quality. ‘‘ You 
know the Germans hate the Poles like sin. It’s 
queer they’ve voted together so long, when you 
come to think of it.’’ 

‘*Gollans is n’t a Pole,’’ said Ramsay. 

‘‘But he might very well be,’’ rejoined the 
doctor, with a grin. 

Ramsay never demanded any unnecessary ex- 
planations, so he let the doctor enjoy the joke by 
himself. 

They threw the net a good many times after 
pulling up Schmeckenbecker, but they got noth- 
ing in the way of potential candidates that was 
nearly as good, so at length they decided that for 
better or for worse he was the man. 

One day the warden, who had hardly more than 
seen him before, went down to Cameron Avenue 
for a good look at him. He found Schmecken- 
becker in his steamy little shop, solemnly throwing 
dice with a clothing dealer from across the street. 
After this customer had gone, Ramsay bought half 
a dozen La Flor de Eugene V. Debs cigars for a 
quarter, lighted one, and, puffing comfortably 
away at it, fell into conversation with the proprietor. 
It may be said, in passing, that altogether that was 
not an easy thing to do, either as regarded the 
cigar or the maker of it. The cigar needs no de- 
scription beyond the statement that it was ‘‘honest 
union goods,’’ but years of attendance at labor 
meetings had taught Ramsay to consume anything 
that would burn without the least discomfort. As 
to Schmeckenbecker, in spite of his farcical name 
and appearance,—perhaps on account of them, as 
Haversham suggested,—Ramsay found him in- 
clined to be somewhat stiff with a comparative 
stranger. 

But when he took his leave, half an hour later, 
he felt much better satisfied than he had before. 
He was clearly popular in. the neighborhood, in 
spite of his pomposity, which nobody seemed to 
take very seriously. He was deeply in earnest 
about everything he said, and his tendency to 
oratory, and to rolling, involute billows of speech, 
would not come amiss when he should begin 
stumping the ward. If he should take tenement 
reform as seriously as he took everything else, he 
would really do very well indeed. 

That matter off his mind, there was but one 
thing more for him to bestir himself about until 
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When bed-time comes, ' does sleep tempt 
you or do you lie a toss and fret, vainly 
secking that “‘ soft, cool spot ’’ which lulls you 
to torgetfulness ? ‘There is one mattress that 
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after the coming caucus. All the business of get- 
ting Schmeckenbecker nominated by the Demo- 
cratic Party, of course, was left*to Haversham, and 
was undertaken and executed by him with the 
utmost nonchalance. 

Ramsay’s task was harder; namely, to enlist the 
«Evening Globe’’ in support of their candidfte. 
It was of critical importance that this should be 
accomplished; for, as the warderr had said, practi- 
cally every man of them in the German corner of 
the ward not only read the ‘‘Globe,’’ but also 
thought pretty much according to its editorial 


Hunter, the editor and proprietor, was a good 
friend of Ramsay’s, and he welcomed him warmly 
when the warden came into his office late one after- 
noon. ‘‘What are you doing out at Carter Hall 
these days? We haven't heard a word from you 
in a long while.’’ 

‘You will hear enough of us pretty soonto make 
up for that,’’ said Ramsay, and with that introduc- 
tion he plunged into his story. 

He was surprised and keenly disappointed to 
find that Hunter was anything but enthusiastic 
over his prospective campaign against Gollans. 
The deep frown and the strumming fingers gave 
small promise of that vigorous support which 
Ramsay had so confidently expected. Upon most 
men the effect of that kind of audience is deadly: 
one loses heart, doubts his own cause, and con- 
jures up swarms of objections and difficulties 
which never before have shown their heads. But 
to Ramsay, even in his disappointment, this unex- 
pected and as yet unspoken hostility was simply 
a spur. He had never before told his story so 
clearly, had never pictured the conditions he was 
fighting so vividly, and had never believed in his 
own cause so devoutly as at that moment. He told 
everything: the alliance with Haversham, the trade 
he had made with him, and the selection of the fat 
little cigar-manufacturer candidate. 

He gained some ground, and compelled many a 
reluctant nod of assent from the man at the desk, 
but when all was said he was still frowning thought- 
fully. 

‘«T wish you had come to me before you lighted 
the fuse. This political blasting-powder business 
always makes trouble. Of course you're right 
about your tenement bill. It ought to go through, 
and it’s outrageous that Gollans has blocked it. 


| But if you’d come to us we could have put the 








screws on Gollans and made him get out of the 
way.”’ 

‘‘I don’t see yet what harm my explosion will 
do,’’ said Ramsay. ‘‘Buttellmethetruth! I’ve 
no doubt, now, that, rather than have the explosion, 
you'd get the Great Ones to put the screws on 
Gollans. You'd force him to do his duty. But 
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would you have doneit before I'd lighted the fuse?” 

Hunter said nothing, but his somewhat ruefy} 
smile made it unnecessary. 

‘I did n’t know you were so tender of Gollans, 
and I’ve been reading editorials in the ‘Globe’ 
for the last three years, too. But evidently I’ve 
left something essential out of my calculations, 
Do you mind telling me what it is ?’’ 

‘‘Why, have you forgotten, my dear young 
friend, that old Uncle John’s term in the senate 
expires a year from next March, and that we're 
going to have the fight of our lives to send him 
back? Haven't you noticed that the Rubes up 
the state are getting everything ready to send one 
P. J. Jimpson, from somewhere out in the corn, 
in his place? Unless we can carry every state 
legislative district in the county, we're lost, 
Thunder! we’ re likely to be on the little end of the 
joint ballot altogether, and to see a Democrat go 
from this state to the United States senate. And 
yet you can’t see what harm it would do to turn in 
for all we are worth to swing a perfectly safe, solid 
Republican district into the Democratic camp!" 

‘«] know, of course,’’ said Ramsey with asigh, 
‘«that you can’t throw stones into a pond without 
making ripples, and I suppose throwing in as big 
a chunk as Al. Gollans is will make quite a splash, 
But I don’t see yet what harm the splash will do.”’ 

««Oh, I know,—’’ he went on, as Hunter moved 
to interrupt him. ‘‘I understand that old Uncle 
John is a nice, amiable old man, and it would be 
a pity to turn him out. He makes no trouble, 
and it isn’t likely that he could get another job if 
he lost this one. I believe, for my part, though 
I'm no expert, that a mild emetic, such as this 
spring campaign will be, would do the Republican 
Party in this county more good than harm, and 
would help Uncle John rather than hurt him, 
But what does it matter ?’’ 

His voice rose and rang with a cry of anger in 
it. ‘*Come out, man, with me, and have a look. 
Come out and see whether you don’t think that 
the amount of Karl Marx’s patent medicine they’ re 
taking out there is more dangerous even than one 
more fire-breathing, cloven-footed Democrat in 
the very United States senate. Come and see 
what chances, physically, mentally, every way, 
those citizens will have that we’re breeding there 
in the tenements, and what kind of citizens they’ ll 
make.”’ 

The sentence was snapped off short, and there 
was a curious, electrical feeling in the silence that 
followed. 

‘Oh, the deuce take your reformers!’’ said 
Hunter. ‘Yes, I'll do what I can for you, though 
I don’t promise how much it will be.’’ 


[Zo be continued in the January SUCCESS] 





The “*Workin’ Song” of Old John Paul 


HOLMAN 


Down by the church lived old John Paul, 


He tunked with his hammer and he jabbed with 
his awl, 


He rapped and he tapped on his worn lapstone, 
And ever he trolled, with a lusty tone. 


**¢QOh, high, diddy-di, for Sal’sb’ry Sal! 
Piump was she, an’ a right smart gal. 

Swing to the center an’ caper down the hall, 
High, diddy-di,’’’ sang old John Paul. 


in the nearby church preached Pastor Jones, 

A grim old saint of skin and bones. 

At the week-night meetings his flock would hear 
Old John Paul's song ring loud and clear. 


***Oh, high, diddy-di, come rosum your bow, 
An’ Sal’sb’ry Sal now shake your toe. 

A ladies’ chain an’ a balance all, 

High, diddy-di,’’’ trolled old John Paul. 


The pastor stepped to the cobbler’s shop; 
Said he, ‘‘ These ribald songs must stop! 
They laugh and they nudge on Satan’s Row 
To hear you bellow and bluster so 


“*With ‘High, diddy-di,’ and your vulgar strain 
Anent some female, coarse and vain. 

Sing some good hymn, if you sing at all.’’ 

**1 don’t know a hymn,’’ said old John Paul. 


F. DAY 


The pastor forthwith taught him one, 

In adagio measure did it run, 

The beat moved slow,—as a good hymn should,— 
And John Paul sang it as best he could. 


Rut 't was ‘‘tum,’’ and ‘‘tum,’’ and the pegs went 
slow; 

For he timed his work by his songs, you know. 

’T was slow for the hammer, and slow for the awl, 

And customers railed at old John Paul. 


To the pastor John Paul spoke, next day. 
“Vil grant that souls are saved your way; 
But mendin’ soles is another thing, 

An’ | can’t git a hustle unless | sing:— 


***QOh, high, diddy-di, there, tiptoe spry! 
An’ Sal’sb’ry Sal goes prancin’ by.’ 

Work when ye work with snap an’ sprawl, 
‘High, diddy-di,’’’ said old John Paul. 


Then here’s to the man who, all day long, 
Works with a will to a right smart song! 
For a hymn sometimes may be better sung 
By willing hands than a laggard tongue. 


God has set us our tasks to do; 

Worship rings truer when work is through. 

Then it’s hey for our labor, and a quickstep all 
To the ‘‘high, diddy-di’’ of old John Paul. 
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M ost boys pass through 

a long or a short 
period of day-dreaming. 
Mine wasalongone. In 
fact I have not outlived 
it yet, though I am thirty- 
one years old. I can 
still see myself as I was 
lying one Sunday after- 
noon, fifteen years ago, in 
the loft of my father’s 
house in Holland, dream- 
ing of being in a state 
of comfort, peace, and 
happiness that I had 


The Americanization of a Dutchman 


The true story of the rise of Maarten 
Singer, a young immigrant from Holland 


Told by Himself 


LOWS FliMING * 








MR. AND MRS. MAARTEN SINGER 


[From a photograph taken recently, when Mr. Singer 
was at the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, California] 


years previous and had 
squandered all his earn- 
ings, his strength, and 
what little manhood he 
ever had. He had be- 
come a subordinate to 
his brother-in-law, also 
a Dutchman, who was 
holding a position of trust 
and stealing the means 
wherewith to run _ the 
gardening business. My 
boss in turn was stealing 
trom his brother-in-law. 


753 








never before experienced. 
lasting impression. 


ferent character. 


the year. 


came with his family to our house 
to bid us farewell. They were go- 
ing to America. Their brother in 
Memphis, Tennessee, had given 
them a glowing description of 
America, and they repeated it en- 
thusiastically to us. 

That night I slept little, and in 
the morning I arose with a deter- 
mination to go to America. I wrote 
a letter to my cousin, and after a 
few months I received notice that, 
if I would arrive in the spring, his 
brother would give me work in a 
garden. 

I was then nineteen years old, of 
strong physique, and of unfailing 
health. I had ten dollars in a 
savings bank, but that would not 
buy me a ticket. My parents were 
aged. I was their youngest son and 
only support. For twenty years 
they had counted on me to save 
them from destitution in their old 
age, when they should no longer be 
able to work. But they believed 
me capable of gaining a respecta- 
ble position in a land with oppor- 
tunities for all, and they decided 
rather to face old age in destitution 
than to keep me at home and let 
me tread the dreary path that they 
had trod. They spent the savings 
of two years to buy me a third-class 
emigrant ticket to Memphis. 

Two weeks later I arrived in 
Memphis. 

I was put to work as house- 
keeper and garden hand in a mar- 
ket garden at the outskirts of the 
City. My ‘‘boss,’’ as I was taught 
to call him, was a Dutchman who 
had come to America some ten 








The spell lasted only a moment, but it made a 
I commenced to think. - For 
the next four years my day-dreams were of a dif- 
They were romances. 
the hero who, starting from my humble station by 
some miraculous way or heroic achievement, ob- 
tained a position of prominence and comfort. 

Ever since I had left school, at the age of ten, I had 
worked with my father during nine or ten months of 
The work was of various kinds and hard, 
but it became monotonous, and my mind found 
ample opportunity to wander. In my leisure hours 
1 read novels and socialistic papers. 

One autumn evening a cousin, Jacob de L., 








I was not supposed to 
know this. I worked from 
five in the morning till eight at night, and then I 
studied my English ‘‘ First Reader’’ fortwo hours. 

But my boss and I could not live together long. 
One day he demanded that I should tell a lie to 
cover up his theft. I refused. He threatened to 
give me a beating and drive me off the place. I 
defied him. Then we fought a fist fight. He was 
no match for me, and, if his brother-in-law had 
not come to his rescue, I might have had to an- 
swer for a crime. I was given fifteen dollars as 
pay for my three months’ hard work, and dis- 
charged with many accusations. 

It was then summer. I was homeless and friend- 
less, and knew but few English wofds. After some 
search I found employment with a 
gang of negroes in a wood-box fac- 
tory, where I worked nine months 
for a negro’s wages and gradually 
learned English. 

Then I went to Chicago and 
stayed nearly one year. I carried 
lumber in the Pullman lumber yard 
until my shoulders festered and I 
had to quit. Next I gota job in 
an iron machine shop. There a 
car wheel dropped on my foot and 
I was disabled for some days. When 
I returned, ready to work, the shop 
was closed. It was in 1894, and 
commercial depression had begun. 
However, I got a steady job in an 
Illinois Central Railroad shop at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per day, and kept it till the follow- 
ing February. 

Then I decided to go South again. 
I was sick of shop work. It under- 
mined my health. Of the one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars I had saved I 
left one hundred dollars with my 
cousin, who was going to start a 
gardening business that spring. I 
returned to Memphis, but could not 
find employment there. Then I 
decided to quit the city and try 
farm life. I went West. 

My money did not allow me to 
go very far. I stopped in Arkansas 
at the town of Russellville. With 
valise in hand I tramped along the 
country road, stopping at every 
farmhouse to seek employment. 
Toward night I reached a town of 
two stores and a church. There 
I was directed to a certain Brother 
B.as a possible employer. I founda 
Cumberland Presbyterian preacher 


I was 


Mr. Singer, in 1892, before 
leaving his home in Holland 





Mr. Singer, in 1894, after 
nearly two years in America 











he Sun Never Sets on the 
Students of the American 
School of Correspondence 

















The map above shows the distribution in New Zealand 
of students of the American School of Correspondence, 
Every dot indicates a group of students. Wherever the 
knowledge of American prosperit , American industry 
and American enterprise oe Pound its way, there will be 
found students of the American School of Correspondence. 

Read this testimony of an American School student : 
CARLOS F. JBMES, Asientos, Mexico (student) says: 

“*When I enrolled in your School a year , 1 was re- 
ceiving a salary of $125. per month, Oday) am receiv- 
ing 00 per month with prospects of further advance- 
ment. The increase is due bo one thing—the instruction I 
have received from your School. 


Courses of Instru 
Mechanical Engineering, Municip 


Engineering, 
Sheet Meta! Pattern 


Railroad Engineering, 


Drafting, Surveying, 
Shop Practice, Hydraulics, 
Too! Makers’ Course, Heating, Veniilation and 
Tinsmithing, Plumbing, 


Stationary Engineering, 

Marine Engineering, 

Locomotive Engineering, 

Fireman’s Course (for 
License) 

Engineers’ Course (for 
License 

Refrigeration, 

Electrical Engineering, 

Central Station Work, 


Architecture, 
Architectural Drawing, 
Carpenters’ Course, 
Cotton Course, 
Woolen and Worsted 
Goods Course, 
Knitting, 
Textile Design, 
Chemistry and Dyeing, 
Mechanical! Drawing, 


Telephony, Perspective, 
Telegraphy, Mathematics, 
Civil Engineering, Navigation. 


Structural Engineering, 


The U. S. Government Uses American 
School Instruction Papers 


as text books in the School of Submarine Deft Fort 
Totten, N. Y. They are also used in the Westinghouse 
Company’s “‘ Shop School,” and in Columbia University. 


To Ambitious Parents 


who have not the means to send their children to college 
our courses offer an opportunity to obtain for them 
valuable technical training at a moderate cost under the 
direction of members of the faculty of a 
resident engineering college of wide repute. 
There is no breaking of home ties. The 
student has not only the personal advice 
and criticism of the same instructors who 
lecture to the classes in the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, but he has besides 
the sympathy and encouragement of his 
parents. 














What Employers Say 


BETTENDORF METAL WHEEL 
CO., Di wort and Springfield, la., 
Thomas B. Carson, Treas., says: 





you are 
to give at a small 





The Courses in Ar- 
ehitecture, Mechanical 
and Perspective Draw- 
ing, and Pen and Ink 


genial 
tive employment. 


Armour Institute. 

If you are too far from a technical school or college to 
attend it,—if you must support yourself, or have others 
dependent on you,—if you have not the entrance quailifi- 
cations demanded by a resident college of engineering, 
the courses of the American School provide a means © 
fitting yourself for a = requiring technical knowl- 

aving 


edge without le: ome cor interfering with your regu- 


lar work. 


Tlustrated Catalogue, giving full synopses of ali cowrses, may be had on request 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
Room 134 F, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


more appropriate present can 
a lady or gentleman give than 
a —— from the ious 
list of latest Marebes, W 


ented com 

fascinating productions ana 
sure to please. If not procur- 
able of your dealer us 


1.00 
for your choice of any six in- 
cluding**Hiawatha’’ and‘*Soko’’or 
2 


for your choice of any one in 
the list (except “Hiawatha” 
and “Soko,” 80c. each.) Post- 


paid to any address. 
The Whitney-Warner Co, are the 
joe oglge publishers of popular ma- 
he world, and a more 
itle y the great march two-step “Soko” genuine hits than any other house. 
SOKO—A Beautiful Interment. Prieto WENONA—Beautiful Intermesso. Indian; 
become as popular as “‘ Hinwatha.” can be used as & 
)—March two-step; very catchy; QIRLIAN A Waleca of smoothly 
or fe | 
mat oH ERE—Ane exquisite melodiousFrench PEACE! L HENRY—The Great 95,000 


THE ma NGAROO HOP—Characteristic ; JOLLY ™ GENERALS Straight March by 
chy march two-step. Daniels, com of famous A 
owner HEAR TS’ TIME—Waltses by com- CHECKERS -aerch tooetep.. A talking 
po Mosquito’s Parade. novelty by Bokes. 
BELLE )F THE PHILIPPINES—Mareb NEOMESomething entirely new in the 
itz Hine; 


two-step. Easy to play and very catchy. % 
PEGG “igo gaa Unique; Has | THE MAIN CHANCE —Straight march, 
inal in theme; 


stible swin, 
By INT A- vWaltece Written ina very tuneful HIAWATHA—Most beautiful intermesso 


itten, 
AMERIC AN SPIRIT—Dashing and patri. | THREE LITTLE MAIDS—A Japanese 
¢ by the leader of Banda Rossa. nn a. Ge Ta 
IN 80K ha TY—Waltees. Beautiful move. | ARRIV. F THE @ 
ment, with swing and dash. 
BALI \Ds Colleen (Irish Ballad), Somebod. ays Somebad. anton 
Rvery Day, On theRoad tot, SalreTown,inthelledes -! “ Donohu ), if 
I Mad You, TheSweetest dirlin Dixie,Jast 'wo,(w" jarze 
m’ch song), Artions® *scitin Disa dt hough orm bn ballad, 
COMIC SONGS It was the Dateh, Me Heart Breaker R What Would the the 
Neighbors Say. COON SONGS—’TaintNo Diserace to Run nYouare Skeered, 
When My Bahy Calls me Honey, Where the Palm Trees S-~tlv Sway, Mona. 
Our Beautiful TUustrated Catalogue—FREB. Wrue,ur tt. 
Our New Hiawatha Mandolin colleetion—4 books: ray ey Guitar 
and Piano Accomp.;ea bh book 25c. Greatest M: Li 


The Whitney-Wa arner Publishing Co. 
st Publishers of Popular Musie in the 
Dept A. ‘Whitney. Warmer Building, B Detreit, Mich. 
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THE GREAT GAME 


** Pit is It."" 
—N. ¥. Wom. 


“* Pit is the Syme of 
the yea 


Pit can be learned in 
two minutes. 


Ask your dealer for 
a Pit, or send 50 cents to 
** CORNER ON WHEAT.” us for sample Pack. 


PARKER BROTHERS (inc.) 
SALEM, MASS., and Flatiron Building, NEW YORK. 
Sele Makers of Pit, Ping-Pong, Pillow-Dex, etc. 


BETTER THAN TOYS. The TLIO 


PHONOGRAPH 


Bence GA Edison 


The Phonograph is the best present, because of its 
inexhaustible variety and its educational value. 
Edison Gold Moulded Records are immeasurably better 
than the Imitations or the old styles. 
Go to the nearest dealer's and hear Mr. Edison's poet 
improvements. Dealers everywhere sell pbs 
be Phonograph .Art Calendar, 6 beautifu carde, 
lithographed in 12 colors, size 10%s by 144s inches, no advertising 
im sight, sent on receipt of 25 cents at New York office 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ——— N. J. 
New Yore CHICAGO aon FRANCISCO 
8&3 Chambers 8t. 304 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP. BELGIUM, 32 Rempart St. Georges. 
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with all the appearance of an Ar- 
kansas farmer. He invited me in 
and had me stay with him over- 
night. 

The next morning he informed 
me that he had prayed over the 
matter and believed that the Lord 
wanted him to employ me. Asa 
child of God he felt interested in 
me and the welfare of my soul. He 
had to raise a crop to support his 
family, and needed help. He had 
no money, but, if 1 would hire out 
for four months at ten dollars a 
month and board, he would pay 
me next fall when the cotton crop 
came in. 

The offer seemed to me some- 
what too small to be God-sent, but 
I accepted it for lack of anything 
better. Moreover, I wanted to be 
with the best society. To enter 
a preacher's home seemed ideal. The family 
ccnsisted of the preacher, his wife,and two daugh- 
ie -,one a ‘‘ grass widow’’ with two little children, 
and the other a girl of marriageable age and in- 
clinations. They all took me in their charge. 
The preacher was going to make a farmer out of 
me, the mother wanted to make me a good boy, 
the grass widow smiled patronizingly, and the 
marriageable daughter introduced me to society. 
(Londen was the name of the town.) All joined 
in correctuug my English,—which was still crude 
and scanty. 

My rise in life showed some gratifying progress. 
Indeed, I frequently looked back on the old days in 
Holland, when my pillow in my father’s home wasa 
bunch of musty straw, and the floor on which I lay 
was covered with dust and rubbish. There my eyes 
used to wander around and behold nothing but 
spiders’ webs and a conglomerated mass of worn 
out, dilapidated garden tools that had been stored 
away by my father and grandfather. Nothing had 
ever seemed half so bright as my first thoughts of 
going to America. The gloomy fogs and damp- 
ness that made me suffer nine months in a year had 
vanished into a cheery sunshine that warmed my 
soul with higher ambitions. I have worked just as 
hard in the United States as I did at home, but 
the outlook, the hope, was ever brighter. 

My success as a farmer was mediocre. I had 
to learn much, and my boss, the preacher, was 
no model teacher. His patience was at fault. He 
did not swear, for that was contrary to his religion, 
but he fretted always, and was subject to violent 
fits of anger. 

On Saturday afternoon he laid the plow aside, 
quit his fretting, took up his Bible, and com- 


Mr Sin 


the metal won for oratory 


menced to prepare his sermon for Sunday. At’ 


the beginning of summer, when the crop was 
‘laid by,’’ this good brother started a protracted 
meeting in hischurch. The town needed a revival 
and was going to have it. 

It was a novel and most marvelous experience 
for me. I had not attended any American church 
in Memphis or Chicago. In Holland we Dutch- 
men sat stolidly listening to one or two-hour dis- 
courses without daring to break the solemnity of 
the service by any sound or movement. 

My curiosity was aroused by this style of religion. 
I wanted to know what these people experienced. 
Moreover, the whole family commenced to urge that 
I must ‘‘get religion’’ while the meeting was going 
on. Consequently I made an effort to get religion. 

One other incident of my life in London | 
must relate. It was my first Amer- 
ican experience in love. For two 
years I had been practically ex- 
cluded from young ladies’ com- 
pany. As soon as I landed in 
America I commenced to watch 
and study to learn the American 
ways of courtship, for I had heard 
that our Dutch methods were not 
acceptable here. But I gained little 
information on the subject, because 
I was too bashful to ask for it. 

Of the half dozen girls in that 
community I liked no other so 
well as Miss Belle. It is true, she 
was in the habit of dipping snuff 
and spitting black spit, but all the 
girls in town had that habit, and I 
supposed I could get used to it, 
though it marred my ideal of wo- 
manhood rather seriously. She had 
a violent temper, too, but she sel- 
dom showed it to me, and I flattered 
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myself thatI could break her from 
that if need be. 

Before very many months I com- 
menced to dream of myself claim. 
ing a homestead in the backwoods 
of Arkansas, felling the trees, clear- 
ing out the brush and briers, and 
building a log cabin as a home foy 
Miss Belle and myself. But I did 
not know how to make advances 
to her. She was always free and 
jolly with me, and I tried to be 
polite to her. 

One Sunday morning she and ] 
were silently sitting by the log fire. 
She gazed at the fire dreamily, 
while, by force of habit, she was 
dipping and chewing snuff and 
spitting on the fire. I, too, was 
dreaming. Suddenly I had an in. 
spiration. Picking up a pencil 
and a slip of paper I wrote on it: 
‘«Miss Belle, I love you.’’ Then I handed it to 
her. She glanced over it, rose, and left me alone, 

I supposed that I had committed some impro- 
priety. Weeks and months passed before I could 
determine what effect my declaration had had. 
Miss Belle was just a little more reserved. Other- 
wise all wenton the same. She seemed to like me. 
She had also another ‘ feller,’’ who called on her 
occasionally, of whom she made fun, but she liked 
him. 

Meanwhile the crop was ‘‘laid by.’’ My time 
as hired hand had expired, and there was no farm 
work in that community for me to do during the 
three summer months. I decided to attend the 
village school and learn better English. My mind 
was eager for knowledge, and in a few weeks I be- 
came the best pupil in that rural school. Then 
Brother B. completed his missionary work on me. 
He had tried to make a farmer out of me, and had 
not succeeded very well. He had converted me, 
to the best of his ability, but had accomplished very 
little by it, I suspect. Through his fretful and over- 
bearing disposition he made home uncomfortable 
for his family, so that Miss Belle wanted to marry 
and get away as soon as possible at all hazards. She 
saw that I could not offer her a home as yet. The 
other ‘‘feller’’ could, and she became his wife that 
fall. Thus, incidentally, Brother B. saved me from 
marrying his daughter. 

He began to tell me of the college of his denomi- 
nation at Clarksville, Arkansas, and of how students 
without means worked their way through. Though 
I had little faith in his suggestion, one Septem- 
ber morning I mounted the horse I had received 
as pay for my labor and started for college. 

A new and wonderful life then commenced for 
me. Our college enrolled abouta hundred students, 
with five or six teachers. I traded my horse for 
three months’ board, and had barely enough money 
to buy my books. I hoped to get the hundred 
dollars which I had lent to my cousin, but he met 
with misfortunes and sickness which ended in his 
death. He paid me about one-third the sum, and 
the rest was lost. 

At the end of the first semester I was penniless, 
and saw no way open tocontinue my course. But 
my professors had become interested in me and 
commenced to devise ways and means. They 
found work and credit forme. For the next two 


years and a half I spent the summer vacation 
beautifying the campus, thus paying the forty dol- 
lars due for tuition yearly and earning a little money 
besides. 


In vacant hours during the school year I 
earned my board bya variety of odd 
jobs. I cultivated gardens, milked 
cows, chopped wood, cleaned 
houses, was sexton of two churches, 
and became private secretary of 2 
Sunday school missionary. 

The course given by our school 
covered seven years; I doubled my 
courses and at the end of the third 
year I had completed all but 
the senior course. The institution 
lacked funds to employ all the 
necessary teachers. The president 
told me to study during the sum- 
mer vacation and teach German 
and Latin half my time while ] 
finished my senior year. It solved 
the problem of paying my board 
bill, and I commenced to hope that 
henceforth I could devote all my 
time to mental pursuits. 

The day after my graduation the 
trustees of our college elected me 
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as teacher of modern languages. During the 
spring I had written to Dr. William R. Harper of 
the University of Chicago, inquiring concerning 
a fellowship. In reply he offered me a scholar- 
ship for the summer term. I borrowed money 
from a friend and went to Chicago to do special 
work in German and French. 

While studying there I entered the Joseph 
Leiter debating contest. During my second year 
in college I won the honors in an oratorical con- 
test. My Dutch brogue was a serious disadvan- 
tage, but by practicing on my speech one hour a 
day for three months I have almost overcome this 
impediment. My oratorical efforts in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were successful, too. I won 
twenty dollars and a three-months’ scholarship. 

In the autumn I returned to Clarksville, to 
begin my career as college professor. It was a 
short joy. The attendance was small, times were 
hard, and other conditions were unfavorable. 
One morning, after three months of ill-paid teach- 
ing, the president, with tearful eyes, announced 
to the assembled students and teachers that the 
college would have to close its doors. The finances 
were exhausted, and the teachers could keep the 
institution up no longer. 

It was a day of crushed hopes and ambitions. 
The president himself had worked with all his 
might and without pay for four years to save the 
school. Most of the pupils were heroically grap- 
pling with the obstacles of the Arkansas back- 
woods in their efforts to gain an education. The 
closing of the school was the loss of the only 
educational opportunity of most of them. 

As to myself, I was determined not to be baffled 
by adversity. I joined a teachers’ agency with 
fine recommendations from my school, but it was 
the wrong season of the year to find an opening, 
and my degree of A. B. gave me very little pres- 
tige, since the institution which awarded it existed 
no longer. I wanted to teach school in some rural 
district, but no position was to be had until the 
next summer. Nor could I find employment 
even as a farm hand, for the winter was at hand. 

Now I come to an incident of my life I would 
not relate if I wrote this to laud myself or to seek 
popular approbation. I have told the unmodified 
truth thus far. I will tell it to the end. The 
readers may pass judgment as they please. Iam 
what I am,and am trying to become better than I am, 

I had decided to teach languages for my liveli- 
hood. But I needed more education. My training 
was deficient and my degree of little value. 
Then I heard of Leland Stanford, Junior, Uni- 
versity, as a first-class university where educa- 
tion is entirely free and many students work their 
way through. The idea took hold of me that 
I should go there and work for a higher degree. 
The lowest railroad fare to Stanford was forty-two 
dollars. I had only a few dollars and would soon 
have to live at the expense of my friends. I tried 
to borrow the money, but my credit was gone 
since our college had failed. My determination 
grew as obstacles increased. On Christmas morn- 
ing I put on my best clothes and left the town, 
bound for Stanford. I walked twenty-five miles 
along the railroad that day and slept in a deserted 
log cabin. The next- morning I set out early 
again. By noon I was tired. My shoes were 
worn through, and my feet were blistered. I 
counted my money and found I had five dollars 
to feed me on the whole trip. Then I counted 
the miles. They were more than two thousand. 

The result was that I dragged myself to the 
mearest water tank and waited till nightfall to 
steal a ride on the first train that stopped there. 

Twenty days later I rode into the city of San 
José, California, in broad daylight, on the brake- 
beams of an express car. The last trace of the 
college professor had vanished from my appear- 
ance. Much of the way I had worked for my 
passage by cracking and shoveling coal for the 
fireman. 

That evening I arrived at Palo Alto. Having 
washed my face and hands I went to a cheap hotel 
and asked for credit, assuring the proprietor that 
I would seek work the next day. He gave mea 
square meal, but refused to give me credit. ThenI 
went to the next hotel and registered without any 
questions or explanations. 

As I thought over my situation I began to realize 
that I could not enter the university that school 
year. I had no clothes except my tramping suit, 
no books, no money, and no friends. I had to 
go to work at manual labor, but times were hard 
in California in ’98 and '99, and the winter is the 
slack season. 

After some days’ search I found work digging 
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NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-73 2d National Bank Building. Washington, D.C. 
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THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY, Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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sewer ditches at wages that scarcely paid my 
board bill. Some weeks later I went to San 
Francisco to work for my board in the kitchen of 
a private boarding house. In April, 1 went to 
work on a California ranch for a dollar a day and 
board. 

The next September I entered Stanford Uni- 
versity and continued my study of foreign lan- 
guages for three years under the ablest instructors 
of that institution. I earned my expenses by 
cultivating gardens and cleaning houses during 
the school months. During the summer vacations 
I wheeled brick and mortar on the new buildings. 
In May, 1902, I received the degree of A. M., and 
that summer I secured a position as teacher of 
languages in a California high school. 

During the years I stayed in Arkansas I became 
well acquainted with a young lady teacher who 
had been brought up on an Arkansas farm and 
had acquired an excellent education in spite of 
poor opportunities. Last winter, at my request, 
she came to California, and we were married. 

My first year’s work in my profession is finished. 
The school board has shown its approval of my 
efforts by reémploying me with a liberal increase 
in salary. 




















Transforming a Swamp Area 


A STRIKING example of transforming a large area of 
swamp land into valuable farm land at the gateway 

of a great city is afforded by the Gifford farm in Northern 
Indiana, within fifty miles of Chicago. This farm covers. 
upward of thirty thousand acres, and the greater part of 
it is land that, less than a dozen years ago, was under the 
wash of the great Kankakee and Iroquois swamps,—a 
pay waste broken only at long intervals by small knolls 
or islands that furnished a footing for ‘‘scrub oak.” 
Conservative estimates place its present value at three 
million dollars, and this has sprung from the masterly use 
of an opportunity that had escaped the eye of many men. 
B. J. Gifford, who reclaimed the land, was born in Illinois 
about sixty years ago, and served as a private in the Civil 
War. After that he was a country lawyer, until, some 
twenty years ago, he became imbued with the idea that 
money was to be made in the reclaiming of swamp lands. 
In 1890, he turned his attention to the Kankakee and 
Iroquois swamps in Indiana. His first purchase was five 
thousand acres at five dollars an acre in the heart of the 
Kankakee swamp. Other owners, who regarded their 
swamp holdings as ‘‘good for nothing,’’ hastened to selb 
: ; i ee ie : their land to him, and he took it as fast as offered until he 

APB EE es a a a RS RE é had thirty-two or sper ee all in - piece, and ex- 

7 : bs NETS tending from north to south a distance of nineteen miles. 

1904 Fairy Calendar ae His purchases completed, Mr. Gifford bought powerful 
~ ow dredges and began draining his land. For eleven years. 

: FOR CHRISTMAS re: these dredges have ecg at —_ digging 3 way from 
Nothing more appropriate te 2 2 eae one marsh into another, and then to and from the Iroquois. 

7 oak ah we spare ite 9 sae averzone ants 2 calenias River, twenty miles away. There is still several years 
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your friends. az work before them, but already more than two hundred 
_ Consists of seven sheets, 10 x 124%, free from all advertising, the first sheet bear- “ae miles of waterways, from fifteen to twenty feet deep and 
ing the year’s calendar, and the other six, heads of beautiful women, with a burnt we: from twenty to forty feet wide, are in operation. Mr. 
leather border effect and decorations in L,’Art Nouveau. Exquisitely lithographed } Gifford knew that the land would be valuable for truck 
in twelve colors, ready for hanging. : ra farming, and there are now eight score of farming tenant 
2 : families on the Gifford farm, living in model farmhouses, 
adie saci ai How TO GET IT 3 flanked by great 2 agp yarn — — owner has. 
‘ us ten oval box fronts from Fairy Soap, and we will send calendar absolutely free. If you prefer, i ; his office in Kankakee, and with a chart before him, and 

4 : . , ’ him, 
‘en Fai) Sou i the pret and ca’ w¥ie Sap ado for ine Tle asl tae “Tes alin Shape and PME | a stenographer and a’ telegraph operator at his elbow, 
daintily wrapped in an individual carton. “Price sc. i= 3 keeps in hourly touch with his foremen and directs the 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 136, Chicago. operations of his farm down to the minutest detail. It is 


only within the last six years that any part of the great 
tract has been ready to plow, but the value of the crops 
raised in 1902 on the twenty thousand acres now under 
cultivation exceeded three hundred thousand dollars. In 
five years, when the remaining twelve thousand acres will 
be cultivated, the annual output should sell for more than 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

















The Heeb System 


of Teaching by Correspondence 
Where Tact Counted 


C & R T 0 0 N l S T S “A MAN of kindly tact,’ said John H. Burridge, the 
mining expert of Denver, Colorado, ‘‘not infre- 
quently succeeds where the cleverer but more brusque 


man fails. Let me give you acase in point. Some time 








Attain proficiency through ago, I had occasion to visit England in connection with a 

our personal instruction. matter of business that involved an investment of some 

' Your success is assured by millions of dollars. The matter called for two colleagues 

om the evidence of thousands of having a wide business and social acquaintance. My 

Bh. students’ success. ‘The orig- inquiries regarding the men whose names had been sug- 

es inal school in this line will ested to me, resulted in my selecting three, Messrs. A——.. 

ne send free ‘‘ Profits for Ilus= ——., and Lord G—, from which to make a final choice. 

All people cannot have equally beautiful trators,”’ if you write for it to-day, inform- Mr. A—— proved to be satisfactory. The next day I saw 

hair, but all may have hair which is beau- ing us whether you desire to become a Mr. B—. He was grumpy, and I cut the interview short; 

tiful with the softness, gloss, and life of a Cartoonist or Illustrator. It is full of information. that, too, in spite of the fact that he was one of the finan- 
perfectly healthy scalp. There is no If you are specially interested in Law, Pharmacy, cial powers of the British metropolis. 

for dandruff and loss of hair. HAY’S Stenography, Bookkeeping, Mechanical Drawing, “Then I took a train to the country to call on Lord 

HAIR HEALTH will restore to dull Letter Writing, Mathematics, or Penmanship, we G—, whom I had never seen. On my arriving at his 

s RHE its lif on will send you our CATALOGUE FREE if you write home, Lord G——’s secretary informed me that the noble- 

lifeless hair its beauty by restoring its life us, stating which subject interests you. It will con- man was not in but was expected back to luncheon. 

vigor. It will positively remove all dandruff. vince you of the thoroughness and careful attention Would I wait? I would. Would I like to go through 

IF THE HAIR IS GREY OR FADED, IT WILL we give each student. the hall and see the art treasures, historical relics, etc.» 

= I would, gladly. 
psn gh aplbt Pie meet National Correspondence Schools, “The Socuing passed pleasantly and about one o'clock 


will mall you, FIRER, Mair Nealth, Nar- 

) Ana Medicated Soap, and an MMlastrated 32- ff 
page booklet which tells how to acquire a [By 
beautiful complexion and hair. 


Large 50c. bottles at all Lead- }° 
ing Drug Stores | 
Ask for Hay’s Hair Health. Take no Substitutes, 
Harfina Soap Is the best for the hair, tollet and 
bath Try it; all Druggists. 
PUILO MAY SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
288 Lafayette St., NEWARK, XN. J. 


I was asked to inspect his lordship’s ‘den’ with its col- 
lection of hunting trophies. pee —— 1 
head, the door opened and a tall, well-groomed man 
10 Per Cent. to 50 Per Cent. Saved entered, looked ps me, and, with a quiet ‘I beg your 
OU ALL. BARS OF pardon,’ retreated, closing the door after him. 
C A M E R A SS PR hep kegel _—. 
‘**Lord G——,,’ replied the secretary. 

eS S Saes oe ‘The incident Prin 4 trivial, but it was enough to preju- 
Photographic Supplies | dice me in favor of the man. When I returned to London 

of every description. The bargainswe , that night I had closed a contract with Lord G——. The 

offer will surprise you. Just out—new | next day the tactless magnate, Mr. B——, sent me a curt 
ge ae — — message to the effect that he would accede to my proposi- 


pa; 
Bargain List ree. r . ot 
2 Exch , 114 Falton8t., NewYork | tion. It was toolate. Lord G——’s natural tact had won. 
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MISS ALICE 
ROOSEVELT 


eldest daughter 
of the President 
and one of the 
social leaders 
at the Capital 
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M“™ Auice Roosgve.t, the eldest daughter of the President, is one of the most 
interesting voung ladies in the world just now. Her presence is largely sought 


3 at the many social functions at Washington, where, during the winter, there are so 
4 many state and diplomatic affairs that it is absolutely impossible for one person to 
4 attend them all. | Miss Roosevelt endeavors to maintain her social relations, which 
necessarily figure largely in the life of a president’s daughter, but her health is of far 
4 more importance to her and she regulates her invitations with businesslike ability, She 
is a clever pianist and accomplished vocalist, and is fond of outdoor life. She takes a 


; deep interest in national affairs, and never hesitates to form an opinion and cling to it. 


> Photograph copyrighted by Clinedinst, Washington, D.C. 
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p-" Prus X. is the most democratic pontiff that Rome has ever known. He 

recently made several startling announcements which have somewhat upset the 
quiet traditions of the Roman Church. One is that he will leave the Vatican and visit 
the monastery of St. Benedict, at Monte Cassino; — no pope has left the Vatican since 


the occupation of Rome by the Italians in 1870. Another announcement states that 


he will have his sisters, to whom he is exceptionally devoted, dine with him at the 
Vatican,—an cqually unprecedented move. Pope Pius X. evidently believes that pro- 
gressive ideas and methods should be applied to the religion of which he is the head. It is 
not difficult to understand that a man who was born and bred a peasant and whose life 


has been one of hard work should carry his democratic principles into this high calling. 


From a new photograph taken in the Vatican at Rome 
especially for ‘‘Success.’' The first photograph of the 
Pope, taken since his election, published in America 
ree n\ 
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Training for Longevity 


"THERE is a story, still current in Illinois, which says that 

an old farmer friend of President Lincoln's, who used 
to correspond with him, complained on one occasion of 
his poor health. He received the following reply, which 
is quoted in Illinois as ‘‘ Lincoln's prescription:'’ ‘‘Do 
not worry. Eat three square meals a day. Say your 
prayers. Think of your wife. Be courteous to your 
creditors. Keep your digestion good. Steer clear of 
' biliousness. Exercise. Go slow and go easy. Maybe 
there are other things that your especial case on to 
make you happy; but, my dear friend, these, I reckon, 
will give you a good un.” 
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THs advice is doubtless applicable in its entirety to 

many Americans in every state of the Union to-day. 
There are parts of it which apply to us generally—as a 
nation. ‘‘Do not worry. Keep your digestion good, 
Go slow and go easy."’ It would be difficult to find an 
American who has not something to amend on these 
points. Worry and dyspepsia have assumed the propor- 
tions of national evils, and they both more or less the 
results of unduehaste. There is no surer way to promote 
dyspepsia than to be in a constant state of hurry, and 
nothi ing will so surely give one the ‘‘ blues’ or incline one 
to worrying and fretting than dyspepsia. Our native insti- 
tution—the ‘‘ quick lunch’’ restaurant,—is responsible for 
a large proportion of the physical ills of business people 
in large cities. Eating hastily—‘‘ bolting *’ one’s food, as 
it is popularly expressed,—is enough to ruin the digestive 
organs of an ostrich. A man would better eat half as 
much as usual at the midday meal,—which is usually the 
: most hurried,—and take time to masticate properly what 


Any of these b iful i Di ds and fine Pearls, in solid gold, 8 made mountings will be sent direct 
from our factory on receipt of price, or C. O. D., subject to inspection. Order»by number. We send goods amondt are 








: : : an one back we ont a question if you are not wholly ol Our 
he does put into his stomach. Better still would it be if of ‘sapaox penis aad geil ealy. ane eo goed goods pads list everything at wholesale Our 
he would give himself ample time to relax and eat a light beautifully illnetresed Catalogue shows Pee dar ° Photographs of the newest and finest goods. IT’S SPREE 
lunch without allowing any thought of business to intrude Send for it to-day, and save one-half of your Christmas shopping. We are the largest concern in the business and one 
on this necessary period of relaxation. of the oldest. We refer to the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Capital Two Million Dollars. 
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OOD nature,’’ Henry Ward Beecher once said, ‘‘is 
often a mere matter of health. With good digestion 
men are apt to be good natured; with bad digestion, 
morose.'’ Happiness, usefulness, success,—everything 
that a man represents to himself and to society depends 
largely on his health, and this in turn is dependent to a 
great extent on what, and how, and how much he eats. 
There can be no hard-and-fast rules laid down in regard 
to food. The old saying, ‘‘One man's meat is another 
man's poison,"’ is true in many respects. Each one must 
be a law unto himself. Study your system; find out what 
agrees best with you, and diet yourself accordingly. Take 
time to chew thoroughly whatever you do eat; don’t over- 
eat at meals or ‘“‘nibble’’ between meals, and your chances 
of being healthy, happy, and useful will be tentoone. In 
this day of food fads, some sensible enough, some absurd, 
one must be careful to avoid extremes, and not make his 
stomach an experimental laboratory for the prescriptions 
of every food faddist he meets. Age, occupation, consti- 
tution, and climatic conditions must be considered in 
arranging one’s diet. ‘‘ Blood and muscles, bone and 
tendon, brain and nerve, and all the other organs and 
tissues of the body are built of the nutritive ingredients of 
food.’’ Next to a plentiful supply of fresh air and correct 
breathing, the health and life of the body are dependent 
on a proper supply of well-cooked food. 
a a 


“A GREAT many of the ailments that humanity suffers 

from,’’ says a physician, ‘‘ proceed directly from the 
stomach, while as many more proceed indirectly there- 
from. Apoplexy, heart failure, and, in many cases, sudden 
deaths can be traced directly to the stomach, over-taxed 
and weak, yet pushed on to the task for which it is unequal. 
The result is inevitable. . . . Dyspeptics are continually 
dosing themselves with drugs or trying to find something 
they can eat with safety. Everything disagrees with the 
overburdened digestion, but they never stop for a day or 
two days to allow the wheels to rest. I have cured many 
cases of dyspepsia by advising fasting for a while and then 
gradually regulating the diet. This, with fresh air and 
exercise, deep breathing, which is especially helpful in 
this disease, and hot water, taken internally, baths, and 
massage will surely bring about improved conditions even 
in cases of long —— 
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Next to air and food in the human economy, comes 
exercise. We may have plenty of fresh air, and a 
proper allowance of the right kind of food, and yet, with- 
out helpful daily exercise, these will not avail to keep the 
body in good condition. In answer to the question, 
“Why do we grow old?’ a French writer gives these 
three reasons: ‘‘We do not get enough physical exercise 
in the open air, we are poisoned by microbes which the 
phagocytes have not succeeded in destroying, and we are 
depressed by fear of death.’’ Of the three reasons it will 
be noted that he gives the place of first importance to 
lack of exercise. ‘There is nothing else which can take 
the place of physical activity as a preserver of youth and 
energy. ‘‘Grow younger as you grow older by cultivating 
a moderate love of good, healthful, honest sport,"’ is sound 
advice. Walking, running, jumping, rowing, playing golf, 
tennis, or croquet, or any other mild form of exercise in 
the open air, keeps the muscles supple and prevents the 
joints from stiffening, fills the lungs with life-giving oxygen, 
and keeps the blood from becoming sluggish or the liver 
toapid. In short, it is exercise that keeps the body in tunc 
and ‘‘up to concert pitch,’’ just as exercise keeps the voice 
or a musical instrument in perfect tone. 


Famous Orchid Patrons 


THE most famous orchid collection in the world, prob- 
ably, is that of Joseph Chamberlain, formerly the 
colonial secretary of Great Britain, who constantly wears 
one of his costly favorite blossoms as a doutonniére. The 
orchid houses at his Birmingham home are worth, with 
their contents, somewhere from eighty to a hundred 
thousand dollars; but they are far surpassed by those of 
the Empress Frederick, whose collection of these wonder- 
ful flowers is valued at about twice as much. 
» 
My recipe for self-preservation is exercise.—DAVID 
DUDLEY FIELD. 
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TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Questions of Interest to You 


Where is the Solid Institution ? 
How am I to learn advertisement writing thoroughly ? 
What institution has qualified its students to become experts ? 
Where can [I find the institution that gives the proper instruction ? 
in what institution can I find instructors whose reputation has been estab- 
a of their students rather than by their own self- 
asse! 
When aman 18 contemplating the study of obrertismment writing, he is standing on the 
threshold of his future, and at such a time he should weigh these questions carefully. A mis- 
take at this critical moment means failure. If you take the bage-Davis course you eliminate 
the pets of incompetency, which is but another word for failur: 
a you Ou. Wiligliscov ver that the PaGs-Davis Co. is the standard—not sub- 


comparia 
We shall glad to have you ask us, what has the Pace-Davis Co done, what our 


students are ALN, and My od we can do for you. We will answer promptly and completely, 
if von wise | Mor ms tor o our large ) prospeckas. tailed free. 
NOTIC PLOYVERS. Concerns desirous of gneaging competent Ad-writers 
aes to Sip. a ya my requested to communicate with us. We laced successful Ad- 
in some of the largest houses in the United States. ‘rhs service gratis. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 1221, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





‘A SHOE LIKE FATHER WEARS"’ 


Happy is the boy who wears this shoe. Made 
on a last with toe room and comfort. Shaped 
along nature's lines, that will insure perfect, 
healthy feet, mow and in after years. Our 
booklet tells why. It’s Free. Send postal 

for it to-day. 

A Philadelphia boy writes:— The American 

jae shogs fit fine, and if they wear as 


as they_look I will always get 
them.” 


A. J. BATES & CO. 


MA\ 
MANUFACTURERS, IN we 
LEATHERS. 


10 Bates St. WEBSTER, MASS. 
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OF MUSIC MAKERS 


«+AND... 


Christmas Gifts 


A Regina Music Box offers the oppor- 
‘unity for more and better music at a smaller 
expense of money, time and space than any 
other instrument ever devised. It renders 
delightfully every piece of music, from the 
works of the masters to the rag-time favor- 
ites, and new pieces are supplied as soon as 
published. Itisalways ready, always intune, 
and ever a delight to young and old. Asa 


Christmas Gif 


it is ideal because it gives continuous plea- 
sure for many years. There is no music 
richer in tone values than that produced by 
the Regina, which is so far superior to 
other makes that comparison cannot be 
made. The Regina is the only instru- 
ment which takes the place of a piano, and 
even when one owns a piano the Regina is 
a delightful supplement to it. It has taken 
the highest awards in famous Expositions, 
as well as in thousands of homes in every 
land. Write for catalogue and delightful 
love story, ‘‘ A Harmony in Two Flats,’’ 
sent free on receipt of postage. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
15 East 22d Street, New York 


or 265 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 








THREE CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


Tiffany Diamond in Solid Gold,Hand 
Made aw A Beautifal 
White Diamond of the 
Purest Water, Flawless $95 


and Perfectly Cut. Reg- 
ular value, 








Fourteen Diamonds, Opal Centre, in 
Gold, Hand Made oe One of 
n our en- 
tire offering. Finest Diamonds and 
Genuine Hungarian Opal. 
a mer y in Coloring and 8 
Perfect in Shape. Regular 
WES SIRcs vececccecesecess 





Eight Diamonds, Emerald Centre, 
olid Gold, Hand Made 
Mounting. A thorou: bly $ 
Artistic and very beautifu: 
ring. Splendid value at $13. 





Any one of these sent prepaid 
upon receipt of price, or C.0.D. for 
inspection.. We Guarantee Safe De- 
livery. Being the largest Importers 
of Diamonds in the World, we sell 
only the finest stones at importers’ 
prices. Write for our Free Catalog 
12 L and Blue Book. You’ll find 
that we can save you half on your 
Christmas shopping. 


J. M. LYON & GO,, °° Sine°vomer 
A $5 GOLD FILLED WATCH FOR $4.98 


LADY’S HUNTING CASK, Fully Guaranteed, offered at 
this sacrifice price to introduce it. Makes a nice Christmas or 
Birthday gift, or a reliable time piece for yo 


PENNSYLVANIA WATCH CASE CO., = Swineford, Pa. 
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The Editor’s 


Scatter Your Flowers as You Go 


"THERE is no law by which a man, any more than a 

rose, can withhold and yet receive. He must give 
first, and give generously, broadly, magnanimously, if 
he would develop a magnificent character, if he would 
accumulate soul-wealth. Give or starve! ‘This is Na- 
ture’s fiat. Give of your sympathy, of your money, 
of your encouragement, of yourself, or starve, mentally, 
morally. 

The man who refuses to give, to share what he has 
received, is as foolish as the farmer who was so wrought 
upon by the conviction of a coming season of drought 
and the probable destruction of crops, that he refused to 
plant his corn. He said that he would keep it in the 
crib, that he would not risk putting it into the ground, lest 
it might rot and he be left without provisions for the 
winter. The drought did not come, however, and the 
result was that he went hungry, while his neighbors who 
had planted generously reaped an abundant harvest. 

A great philanthropist said that he had saved only what 
he had given away, that the rest of his fortune seemed 
lost. What we give away has a wonderful power of 
doubling and quadrupling itself on the return bound. It 
is the greatest investment in the world. It comes back in 
geometrical progression. Give! give!! give!!! Itis the 
only way to keep from drying up, from becoming like a 
sucked orange,—juiceless, insipid. 

Selfishness is self-destruction. The man who never 
helps anybody, who tightly shuts his purse when there is 
a request to give, who says that all he can do is to attend 
to his own affairs, who never gives a thought to his neigh- 
bor, who hugs all his resources to himself, who wants to 
get all and give nothing in return, is the man who shrivels 
and dries up like the rosebud, who becomes small and 
mean and contemptible. 

We all know those poor dwarfed souls who never give, 
who close the petals of their helpfulness, withhold the 
fragrance of their love and sympathy, and in the end lose 
all they tried to hoard for themselves. They are cold, 
lifeless, apathetic; all their sympathies have dried up; 
they can not enter into the joys and sorrows, the higher 
and nobler emotions of human life. Their souls have 
been frozen by selfishness and greed. They have become 
so narrow and stingy that they fear to give even a kind 
word or smile lest they may rob themselves of something. 
They have rendered themselves incapable of radiating 
sunshine or happiness, and, by the working of an immut- 
able law, they receive none. 

A strong man, watching one who was delicate, and 
undeveloped exercising in a gymnasium, said to him, 
‘*My dear man, how foolish you are to waste your ener 
on those parallel bars and dumb-bells. You are weak, 
physically, and ought to save what strength you have for 
your day's work. You can not afford to squander your 
vitality that way.” 

“Oh, but, my good sir,"’ replied the other, ‘‘you don't 
see the philosophy underlying this exercise. The only 
way I can increase my power is by first giving out what 
I have. I give my strength to this apparatus, but it re- 
turns what I give it with compound interest. y muscles 
grow by giving it out in effort, in exercise." 

Give and increase; hoard and lose! It is the universal 
law of growth. 

‘*T will roll up my petals of beauty; I will withhold this 
precious fragrance, this love-incense of sun and dew for 
myself,"’ said the selfish rosebud. ‘‘It is wasteful extrav- 
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TWO ROSES 


MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 





- a garden all of garlands, 

And shade and shine and dew, 
Of roots from eastern farlands. 
Two mystic roses blew. 

One laughed in joy of living, 
Come sunshine, or come rain, 
One hung close-shut, and grieving 

In jealous miser pain. 
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Now which of these, my masters, 
Best wrought a rose’s doom? 

The rose that feared disasters? 
The rose of generous bloom? 

The lonely shut rose perished, 
To molder where it grew; 

The open rose was cherished 
By every wind that blew. 
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Now read we here a lesson: 
Love is the Rose of Life,— 
Let it bloom out in joyous rout 
Till all the world is rife 

With sweets of loving kindness. 
Perfumes of noble deed, 

And savors rare, beyond compare, 
Of succor for all need. 








agance to give it away to careless passers-by.'’ But, be. 
hold, the moment it tries to store up, to withhold its riches 
from others, they vanish! It shrivels and dies! 

‘I will give myself out,’’ said the generous rose; ‘‘) 
will bestow my beauty and fragrance on everybody who 
passes my way,"’ and, lo, it blossoms into a riot of sweet- 
ness and loveliness of which it never dreamed. It had 
only a tiny bit of fragrance until it tried to give that little 
to the world. Then, to its astonishment it was flooded 
with sweet odors that came from somewhere,—evolved 
from the chemistry of the sunlight, the moisture in the ais 
and the chemical forces in the soil. 

The habit of doing good, of helping somebody every 
day, of dropping a little word of encouragement here anc 
there, to a newsboy, a waiter in a restaurant or a hotel, « 
conductor on a car, an elevator boy, a toiler in your home 
or your office, a poor unfortunate man or woman in ¢ 
wretched home, or on a seat in the park,—this is wha‘ 
broadens and ennobles life, makes character beautiful and 
fragrant as the rose; this is the sort of giving that returns 
to us with compound interest. 

Everywhere we go we find opportunities for this sort o 
giving. Everywhere we find some one who needs encour 
agement, some one whose heart is breaking under a heavy 
load, some one who needs er ge some one who need: 
a lift. We never can tell what glorious fruitage the seec 
of the most trivial act of kindness may produce. Many¢ 
heart has been cheered simply by a smile from a stranger 
A look of eset. an expression of a desire to help, < 
warm grasp of the hand has brought back hope and cour 
age to many a disheartened soul. A kind letter, a word o! 
encouragement has been the turning-point in the caree: 
of many a person on the verge of despair. 

This is the season of generous giving, but no one neec 
bewail not having money to spend for Christmas gifts. 
There are gifts more precious than anything money cap 
buy, which are in the power of all to bestow. The little 
girl who spent all her pennies in buying paper and 2 
postage stamp to write to her grandmother and say, ‘‘} 
love you, I love you, dear grandmamma,”’ teaches us ¢ 
splendid lesson. 

Give, give, give, of whatever you have; but give your. 
self with your gift. It is love for which the world is 
hungering. ‘‘Scatter your flowers as you go, for you will 
not pass this way again."’ 

a * 


An Indispensable Business Quality 


Doctor CHALMERS used to say that in the dynamics of 

human affairs two qualities are essential to greatness, — 
power and promptitude. The former is often the fruit of 
the latter. A man or woman who is impressed with the 
value of time will make every minute count to such pur- 
pose that his or her life will inevitably bear the stamp of 

ower. 

, It is a rare thing to find a really successful man whe 
has not strongly developed a habit of promptness. A man 
who is constantly missing his train, who is almost invari- 
ably late in keeping appointments, and who is habitually 
behind time in meeting his bills, or his paper at the bank, 
creates a distrust in the minds of those who have dealings 
with him. He may be honest and his intentions may be 
all right, but we all know that a certain unmentionable 
place is paved with goodintentions. The whole structure of 
the business world rests on the cardinal principle of prompt- 
ness, and a man who is not prompt in ieweg nr en +“ 
ments can not be relied upon, no matter how well he 
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means. Honesty of purpose alone will not compensate 
for tardiness. 

Many young men have failed of promotion or lost good 
positions because of this fault. With the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt want of punctuality was an unpardonable 
sin. He once made an appointment with a young man 
who had solicited his aid in securing a position, telling 
him to call at his office on a certain day at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and that he would go with him to the presi- 
dent of a railroad who had a vacancy on his clerical staff. 
The young man ¢alled on the day appointed, but twenty 
minutes after the hour named. Mr. Vanderbilt was not 
in his office. He had gone to attend a meeting. A few 
days later the young man succeeded in again seeing him, 
and, on being asked why he did not keep his appointment, 
replied, ‘‘Why, Mr. Vanderbilt, I was here at twenty min- 
utes past ten!’ ‘‘ But the appointment was atten o'clock,” 
he was reminded. ‘Oh, I know that,"’ was the flippant 
reply, ‘‘but I did not think fifteen or twenty minutes 
would make any difference.’’ ‘‘Indeed,"’ said Mr. Van- 
derbilt, sternly, ‘‘ you will find that punctuality in keeping 
appointments does make a great deal of difference. In 
this instance your lack of promptness has deprived you of 
the place you desired, for the appointment was made on 
the very day upon which you were to meet me. Further- 
more, let me tell you, young man, that you have no right 
to consider twenty minutes of my time of so little value 
that I can afford to wait for you. Why, sir, I managed 
to keep two other appointments of importance within that 
time."’ 

There is no more desirable business qualification than 
punctuality, and no other so indispensable to a man of 
affairs, or to any one who would save his own time and 
that of others. Napoleon once invited his marshals to 
dine with him, but, as they did not arrive at the moment 


appointed, he began to eat without them. They came in | 


just as he was rising from the table. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said 
he, ‘‘dinner is now over, and we will immediately proceed 
to business."’ 

We may ruin ourselves by dilatoriness in keeping ap- 
pointments, but we have no right to waste the time of 
others who, perhaps at great inconvenience, have kept to 
the letter their engagements to meet us at certain times. 
‘If a man has no regard for the time of other men,"’ said 
Horace Greeley, ‘‘why should he have for their money? 
What is the difference between taking a man’s hour and 
taking his five dollars ?"’ 

The habit of promptness, like all other habits, is due 
very largely to environment and early training. It is the 
boy who says ‘‘ Wait a while,"’ when his mother wants 
anything done, who puts off his school work until the last 
minute, who delays an errand until he has finished his 
play, and who never does anything without being told, 
that comes in just a little too late for the opportunities in 
life that were waiting to be grasped and made the most of 
by those who had prepared themselves for them. 

A person who is punctual to the minute with everything 
he does practically doubles his time. Napoleon said that 
he beat the Austrians because they did not know the value 
of five minutes. ‘‘ Every moment lost,’’ he used to say, 
**gives an opportunity for misfortune."’ 

Promptness begets confidence. The reputation of being 
always on time is a very enviable one, and the youth who 
has attained it possesses, as a rule, the qualities that mark 
forceful men. 

a o 


Spasmodic Enthusiasm 


Youns people are often subject to acute attacks of 
enthusiasm. They are completely swept off their 


feet by new ideas, and think that they will accomplish | 


wonders with them. For days they think and dream of 
nothing else. It may be the making of a cart or some 
toy, the taking up of a special study, a plan to improve 
the home or the farm, or to work out some pet theory, 
or determination to engage in some particular kind of 
work. But in most cases the enthusiasm cools, the zeal 
evaporates, the fire dies out, and nothing is left but em- 
bers and ashes. 

I have known more than one youth to be so fired by 
listening to some great orator at the bar that he then and 
there made up his mind that he would be a lawyer. He 
would bend all his energy to the study of law for perhaps 
a few weeks. At the end of that time he would throw his 
law books down in disgust and decide that the writings of 
Coke and Blackstone are dry picking for a boy who de- 
lights in action. His enthusiasm for the law had received 
a deathblow. His mind was ready for some other diversion. 
He saw a successful physician hurrying about in his car- 
riage, and thought that medicine is the ideal profession, 
so he decided at once to become a doctor. But a very 
short experience with the dry bones of anatomy was suffi- 
cient to dampen his ardor, and he quickly followed some 
other will-o'-the-wisp which danced before his fanciful im- 
agination 

Young people who are completely unbalanced by new 
ideas, and who do not stop to consider whether they are 
feasible or practicable, rarely have the persistence to follow 
one to aconclusion. Victims of transitory enthusiasm, they 
change about from pillar to post until youth and oppor- 
tunity lie behind them. They work as clerks for a while, 
teach school a term or two, work in factories, half-learn this 
trade or that, waste a year, perhaps, in the study of med- 
icine, another in that of law, or a few months in attempt- 
ing to master the foundation principles of architecture, or 
in studying some art or science that strikes their fancy for 
the moment, and, almost before they realize it, they are 
no longer eligible for success. Their lives are made up 
of fragments which do not belong together, and which no 
ingenuity could make into a complete pattern. 

If erratic people of this kind would stick to even the 
humblest thing they attempt, they would accomplish 
something; their lives would make some sort of finished 
pattern, however homely, instead of a mass of discon- 
nected fragments. Nothing can be made out of fragments 
of different kinds. A beautiful mosaic is made up of tiny 
bits, but they are of the same kind. 

If all the knowledge and unbalanced enthusiasm which 
50 many young men and women waste in trying scores of 
things could be put into one worthy endeavor; if every 
day’s work were made to help out that of the previous 
day; if every bit of experience were made to count upon 
the one great object of their lives, their power of achieve- 
ment, their possibilities of increased usefulness and of 
weaving a beautiful life-pattern would be increased a 
thousandfold. 
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The METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 
oom satisfaction. and enjoyment of being able to play the piano, which is experienced by owners 

he Pianola, much more than repays the cost of the instrument; while its possession 
means a liberal musical education. 


The Metrostyle is a new Pianola recently introduced. 


which are destined to make it one of the most popular musical instruments ever invented. 


The latest development of the Pianola principle should be seen by everyone directly or indirectly 


interested in music. 


PRICES: Pianola, $250; Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. 


Purchasable by moderate monthly payments. Our Catalog (G) sent upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York. 


It possesses unique and important features, 
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Our absolute guaranty behind it. 
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New Catalogue No. 55. 
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our own mills. That’s why we guarantee them. 
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charges. If not the greatest value you ever saw for the money returnit and 
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THE HEAL RIFLE No. 10 


A RIFLE which is areliable game and tn 


t Rifle in every sense 
entirely distinct from the quasitoy R 


es because it is strong, 
safe, reliable, accurate and very oovertal t in shooting force. 
Black walnut stock, barrel one piece Of best steel—few springs; takes down in two 
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rifle for targe at shooting. Delivered to any address in t' the_ U.S. on receipt of $3.00, and money promptly returned 
if not satistactory. Dealers write for discounts. 


HEAL RIFLE COMPANY, 22 Atwater Street, W. Detroit, Mich,, U. S, A, 
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How to Decorate 
Your Own Home 


Simple and economic methods by which 
beauty and taste may be displayed 
JOSEPHINE WRIGHT CHAPMAN 


[This is the first of a series of articles on interior decorations, 
which Miss Chapman has written specially for Succgss] 
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PART I. 


I? is surprising to see the lack of taste displayed 

in house furnishings by people who apparently 
have excellent taste in other directions. In think- 
ing over the subject, it seems to me that the trouble 
lies in the fact that, although the taste of these 
people may be good in the selection of individual 
things, they do not take time to study the house 
as a whole. This is the first essential point in the 
decoration and furnishing of a home, and the 
same careful attention should be given it which 
an artist gives to the composition of a picture. 
People of moderate means can rarely afford to 
employ the services of an interior decorator and 
it does not occur to them that it is possible to lay 
out a scheme of decoration for themselves. In- 
stead of having a definite idea of buying things 
which will harmonize with those which they al- 
ready have, they purchase anything which they 
fancy, never giving a thought to its fitness. 


Some Useful Hints 


In this series of articles I hope to give some 
hints which will be useful to people who have 
new homes to furnish, and also to be of assistance 
to those who may wish to improve the homes 
which they have. 

There is a great deal of pleasure in fitting up a 
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Figure 2.—The second floor plan of a house 
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Factory Price 


' 
Direct to You ; 
We are the caly qoneeet merchandise house which ‘ + 
owns, controls and directly manages a vehicle factory. 2 
We build our vehicles from the ground up and know ; . 
what’s under the paint. We add but one small profit : | 
to the cost of material and labor, hence our customers : : 


are getting a better made job in a finer finish and ata = M 
lower price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 
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“LEADER” Road Wagon (3a 
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carpet, wrench and shafts; PAL - 

just as illustrated. Write for further description. 
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Send a postal to-day for our Vehicle Catalogue No. Ex. 


Montgomery Ward G Co. home and one enjoys the comfort and beauty of 


Chicago it all the more from the effort required to make it. 

- special circular quoting our entire line of Sleighs, I propose to take the plan of the average 
he aS oa ae house which is built for renting. The uninterest- 
ing appearance of such a house often discourages 

people at the outset. ‘‘We will wait until we can 
afford a more artistic house before we do anything 
to the interior,’’ they say. The exterior of a rented 
house is of no importance. It reflects in no way 
the taste of the occupants. But the interior is 
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important, and it is the fault of the tenant if it Ready! | 
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is not comfortable and attractive. I propose to 
show how such a house may be furnished and For an exposure with a 

decorated along inexpensive lines, how wall pa- Premo Film Pack simply 

pers and carpets should be chosen, how draperies = = a clip of a: 
can be made, how to utilize pieces of furniture “ = Se ype ty Bech | 
and carpets, how to build cupboards and book- y ” . 

cases, and even how to remodel uninteresting 

mantels. Figures No. 1 and No. 2 show the plan Pr emo 
of the house which I have taken. 


The Sameness in Houses Film Pack 

There is so much sameness in houses that one contains 12 orthochromatic " 
of the most important points in furnishing a home Films and can be adapted to . 
is to make it unique, in its way reflecting the indi- any 344 xX 44 or 4x § plate , if 
vidual taste and character of its occupants. In camera, making it daylight 


the first place, each should choose his own color loading mg ae focusing i 
scheme. Let us begin with the papering. I will P. il = <2 ae, 
suppose that you are fortunate enough to be xt al “says oy “t oe ods Film 
able to select your own papers. Think out the Pack. Send for booklet. 

color scheme as a whole, and, when you have de- 
cided on the different papers, arrange samples of ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
them on a table in the relation in which they are 
to appear in the rooms. In this way you can 
easily see whether or not they harmonize. Asa 
rule it is always safer to use plain or two-toned 
paper, as the draperies, furniture coverings, and 
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bric-a-brac will furnish enough variety of colors, | Fine ‘ng. Hout, minute, secon d hands, 

and the paper serves only as a background. and teed. and 
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Advertising is a science and means much more than the writ- 
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Advertising Manager. 
rv We can put into your life, and by 
correspondence, without interfering 
with your vocation, the heaped up 
experience of the leading eadvertis- 
ing experts of Chicago, the logical ad- 
vertising center of the United States. 
Send at once for FREE TEST BLANK 
and full information. 
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reception hall, there could be many treatments; 
the heavy tapestry papers are very good for such 
a purpose, but alas! this is merely a narrow pas- 
sage and one must do his best to give it as much 
width as possible. A simple landscape or foliage 
paper, as it has perspective, broadens the hall and 
is very suitable; or, if a plainer effect is preferred, 
a green paper with figures or stripes in a different 
tone of green is equally good. 

For the living room I would suggest a warm, 
restful russet brown, which harmonizes with the 
green of the hall just as the trunks of trees har- 
monize with the green of foliage. This paper 
may be plain or in stripes of two shades of brown, 
this color serving as an excellent background for 
bric-a-brac and pictures. A yellow ora red might 
be used instead of the brown, but each has its 
disadvantages; yellow on the wall of a room which 
is used so constantly is very trying, and red is 
rather’ heavy. 


About Choosing Wall 


Blue paper is always neat and appropriate for 
a dining room, provided it is a bright, sunny room. 
The old grayish blue or the blue of the Delft china 
is the proper tone to harmonize with the brown of 
the living room and the green of the hall. One 
can not do better than study nature again and 
copy the blue and green of peacocks’ feathers for 
the hall and the dining-room walls. If, however, 
the dining room is dark, it would be better to use 
yellow in a rich, warm tone, avoiding a greenish or 
lemon cast, as that would not harmonize with the 
brown and the green. The yellow gives a sunny 
atmosphere to the room. If, however, as is often 
the case in houses of this kind, the woodwork of 
the dining room is in natural oak, yellow paper 
would be out of the question. 

This completes the papering of the first floor, 
as the kitchen walls will probably be painted,— 
let us hope in a warm yellow ora brown instead of 
the cold gray or the white which one often sees. 

Eugene Field’s remark that almost any color 
suited him, so long as it was red, applies to the 
majority of men. Red is an almost universal 
favorite with them, and, since this is true, no 
color can be more appropriate for the walls of a 
room which is essentially the man’s own,—the 
‘«den.’’ A rich crimson—not a brick red,—car- 
tridge paper is always satisfactory. As red is the 
complement of green, the effect will be good as 
seen from the hall. 

For the sleeping rooms, anything in light, deli- 


Paper 























Figure 5.—A mantel with improvements 

















DECEMBER, 


FOR XMAS 


A Piano, during the holiday 
season, is a necessity. It adds 
more to Christmas cheer than 
any one thing in the home and 
lends itself to every kind of 
gayety. 


EMERSON 


PIANO 


is for those who buy but one piano dur- 
ing a lifetime. Its tone is sweet and full, 
its case is beautiful and its wearing qual- 
ities beyond question. We can refer you 
to over 78,000 purchasers. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. By our easy 
payment plan you can pay while you play. Where 
ever you live we deliver free of expense. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


BOSTON Dept.G CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 
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Do you not feel that given the opportunity you could do better, 
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week stimulate you to put out your best rt? 
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cate colors is appropriate. Let one room be done 
in dainty chintz paper and another in blue with a 
narrow ribbon-like border of old-fashioned flow- 
ers, while for the third there are delicate rosebud 
patterns. In papering, as in all other details of 
the house, it is well to bear in mind the eternal 
fitness of things and choose according to the pur- 
pose of the room. 

This is merely a suggestion for laying out the 
papers. There are hundreds of other schemes 
equally good, and, provided he studies harmony 
of color, each may choose for himself, and, as it 
were, work out his own salvation. 

Having disposed of the papering of the house, 
the woodwork is the next consideration. Let us 
return to the living room. In most houses the 
woodwork is white. 
the appearance of the room by putting a chair rail 
around the walls three feet from the floor. This 
can be procured at any mill for a few cents per 
foot. 

Let the paper-hanger paste prepared linen, cot- 
ton cloth, or cheap ingrain paper on the space 
below the rail, and paint it white to match the 
woodwork. If a more elaborate dado is desired, 
it can be made by paneling with picture molding, 
mitering the corners, various designs of which are 
shown in Figure No. 3. The man of the house 
can do this very easily. 


How to Improve a Mantel 


In Figure No. 6,—a bookcase,—I have lettered 
each piece of wood and made a list of these 
letters with the size given after each. From this I 
have made up what is known as a schedule of lum- 
ber. This same process should be used in making 
a schedule of lumber for the work which I shall 
hereafter describe. By sending this list to any 
mill, you can obtain, at little expense, pieces of 
whitewood or other inexpensive wood sawed and 
smoothed. With the lumber cut correctly, it is 
very simple to nail or screw the pieces together. 

The mantel is usually the ugliest feature of the 
room and improving it often seems impossible. 
Figure No. 4 shows such a mantel, and Figure 
No. 5 shows several ways of improving it. Of 
course, a good deal of this ugly mantel can not be 
changed without considerable expense. A good 
rule to follow, when you have something objec- 
tionable, is to try to make something attractive 
near it to take the eye from the objectionable part. 
Remove the extreme top of the mantel, which is 
usually put on with wooden pins, and build a 
casing around the posts and shelf to form little 
cupboards as shown in the drawing. On the side, 
have plain panels, and on the front leaded glass 
doors if you can afford them. You can obtain 
the lumber sawed out for all except the doors, 
and these you can have made at an ordinary mill 
and glazed. If you can not afford real leaded 
glass, a very good effect can be obtained by tak- 
ing black paint and lining the doors off in the 
same designs as those of the leaded glass, 


Joseph G. Cannon 
in the Face of Defeat 


MARY are the tales being told of Representative Joseph 

G. Cannon, the new speaker of the house. Some are 
true and some are not, but ‘‘ Uncle Jo,’’ as he is fondly 
called, never denies any of them. Some of the good ones 
which are now forgotten were frequently passed from 
tongue to tongue immediately after he was defeated for 
the United States senate instead of Senator Shelby M. 
Cullom. In some way, the impression became general 
in Washington that Mr. Cannon took his defeat much to 
heart, although later developments seemed to disprove 
this. The corps of Washington correspondents gathered 
en masse at his hotel to interview him. There were many 
veiled allusions as to what had happened in the Illinois 
legislature, and finally one of the correspondents mustered 
up courage to ask him outright:— 

‘‘Now, Uncle Jo, tell us just why you were defeated ?"’ 

The other correspondents looked aghast at their col- 
league. Mr. Cannon seized the inquirer by the arm, led 
him away from the group and then, leaning close to his ear, 
whispered in a stage tone that could be heard throughout 
the small hotel corridor, ‘‘I did n't have votes enough.”’ 

The roar of laughter had hardly subsided when Repre- 
sentative Rodenberg, at one time a member of the United 
States civil service commission and now representative- 
elect to congress, declared :— 

“I'll tell you the truth, boys, Cannon got to be too 
much of an aristocrat for his farmer legislators."’ 

The assertion was received with surprise by those who 
knew Mr. Cannon so well for his democratic manner of 
wearing his clothes and appearing on the floor of the 
house as well as in his committee room at the capitol, and 
the affable and hearty way which he has of meeting his 
friends with a slap on the back and a hearty laugh. 

“It’s true,” urged Rodenberg, ‘‘I heard him make 
a speech in the caucus and there he was shouting ‘either’ 
and ‘neither’ and sounding the ‘ei’ in that long ac- 
cented way so affected, it is popularly believed out in 
Illinois, only by aristocrats. I knew that Cannon’s race 
was lost.’’ 
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come by buying a 


WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


It will pay for itself in the saving of time and 
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ive one to your son or daughter, brother, sister, or 
friend, who is jast starting out in life. No gift will be of 
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A Chinese 
World-Reformer 


Translated by E. R. Holmes 

EXILED in Tokio lives Kang Yu Wei, who, perhaps, 
more than any other man, started the emperor of 

China on a liberal policy. The coup d'état of the wily 

Tsui-Tsi put an end to the emperor's plans and to Kang 

Yu Wei's career in China. 

The intellectual history of this baffled reformer is the 
more remarkable in that he received all his education in 
China, and passed successively all the grades of govern- 
ment examinations leading to the title, ‘Admitted Among 
the Learned,"’ thus being steeped in all of oriental con- 
servatism. He began his public career as a professor of 
philosophy at Canton, and immediately took an absorbing 
interest in occidental learning, then just beginning to be 
translated intoChinese. He made frequent trips to Hong- 
kong and Shanghai to consult Chinese specialists in these 
lines. He studied particularly government and religion. 

At length, in 1889, Kang Yu Wei opened a school in 
Peking, and began efforts to interest the emperor in ad- 
vanced ideas. Seven times in four years he attempted to 
forward a letter suggesting reforms to the emperor, and 
seven times his influence was not sufficient to get the com- 
munication past the privy council. The member of that 
ultra-conservative body thought that only a lunatic or a 
drunken man could write such doctrines as they found in 
the letters. 

In 1889, an influential friend dared to present a letter 
from Kang Yu Wei directly to the emperor, then just 
free from his long tutelage. He was struck with the lib- 
eral ideas, sent for the author of the letter, and asked 
extended explanations. Private audiences became fre- 
quent, and the scholar soon exercised a great influence 
over the emperor, so much so that for several months he 
was the power behind the throne, and he had the emperor 
well started on a liberalizing policy. ‘The jealous queen 
regent then exerted her still strong influence at court, and 
gathered again into her hands the reins of power, with 
momentous consequences which have made part of recent 
history. One of her first acts was to banish the, to her, 
dangerous innovator, Kang Yu Wei. By beheading and 
degrading officials, and ignoring the emperor, progressive 
ideas were pretty effectually stamped out. 

Kang Yu Wei, quietly living in Japan, is writing a 
systematic plan for an ideal government which he believes 
will be established in a few hundred years. One of his 
followers, Leang-Tsi-Tschao, has put his views into a 
Chinese pamphlet, of which Georges Soulié gives a French 
translation in ‘‘La Nouvelle Revue." 

The Chinese philosopher bases his system on the prin- 
ciple of never doing evil to others. He believes that the 
teachings of Confucius, Buddha and Christ can be com- 
bined into one harmonious doctrine, since they all have 
the same basic rule of mutual love and equality. 

Selfish seeking for individual happiness, with consequent 
trampling on others’ rights, Kang Yu Wei believes, can 
only be remedied by a radical change of general social 
relations and laws. He would confide to the state the 
direction of all that concerns the life and education of the 
people. The government would not be very different from 
actual ones, but all officers would be chosen for rectitude 
and by just elections. Each country would have laws 
and regulations adapted to its own traditions and customs, 
but all would be united in a confederation to which he 
gives the name, United States of the World, and which is 
to a large extent patterned after our own government. 

Government institutions are to care for all children from 
birth. In fact, all prospective mothers are to be taken 
immediately to institutions where eminent physicians will 
watch every detail of their lives with a view to producing 
the most — offspring. Marriage itself is to be super- 
vised with this end in view, and celibates and married 
persons not desiring children are not to be counted as 
citizens of the community. The ‘‘ministry for the educa- 
tion of the unborn,"’ as the service for mothers is called, 
has even authority to prevent the birth of children whose 
mothers prove unfit, either physically or morally. Thus 
the race is to be purified and improved. 

All persons from six to twenty years of age are to receive 
equal and identical education. At the twentieth year 
they are to be examined and classed according to their 
special aptitudes, and then, after serving an obligatory year 
in the ‘‘ Ministry for the Care of the Sick and the Aged,”’ 
are to be set to the tasks in which they will excel. This 
ministry, where compulsory service is required, corre- 
sponding to the present military conscription, is practically 
a hospital and asylum service. All diseased or enfeebled 
persons are to be cared for in government institutions, and 
medicine and medical treatment are to be free to all. 

All land is to be declared public property, no titles being 


| vested in individuals, but rental, either in money or in 


kind, is to be paid, this forming the chief source of rev- 
enue. The state will also exploit the railroads, steamship 
companies, mines, and other great enterprises. Private 
enterprise and property, however, would not seem to be 
excluded from the plan, since mention is made of those 
who may acquire riches outside of the community, and of 
their privilege of accepting or not the care of the state in 
their old age. 

No titles or decorations are to exist, but intelligence and 
virtue are to be rewarded. Persons who make discoveries 


or inventions, or who write superior books, will receive | 


higher employment in the state, or special advantages in 
the way of retreats for old age. 
best records as ordinary citizens will also receive some 
such recompense. 

Men and women are to have equal powers and rights, 
and are to share alike in the burdens of government. 

It is supposed that evil will largely disappear by the 
application of just principles to social relations. Only two 
punishments are reserved for wrongdoers: one is confis- 
cation of goods and dismissal from state employ and all 
enjoyment of community benefits; the other is the closest 
legal supervision and regulation of marriage. ‘This, it is 
thought, will soon rid the community of all evil, and there 
will be no punishments needed. 

The general government of the United States of the 
World would consist of an upper chamber of representa- 
tives of all the states, and a lower chamber representing 
the people of the entire world. 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for All Ages 








Oct wren Foon re oust rasus oF 
no by Dissolving in Water Only 
COOKING OR MILK REQUIRED 
PRICE, SO CENTS 
SOLE ERS 
HORLICK'S FOOD CO 
Seon wwe 34s nado 
“The standard of excellence and purity.” 
Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete, pure 
food. Composed of pure, rich milk and choice, 
malted grains. Sample of powder or tablet 
form, or both, will be sent free upon request. 
Ask for HORLICK’S at all druggists. 


A Christmas 
Gift Edition 


Of the most inspiring and practi- 
cally helpful book ever written by 
the Editor and Founder of Success. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT 


or Success Under Difficulties 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Bound in limp morocco, round corners and red 
under gold edges. The type is the same as used 
in the larger books, but this edition is printed on 
paper, strong and durable, yet so thin that the 
entire 416 pages make a volume only one-half inch 
in thickness. This is a limited edition and is 
furnished in two styles of. binding; one divinity 
circuit, at $1.50 a copy, and the other plain, at 
$1.25 acopy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


















Discount quoted to pastors, teachers and others 
ordering several copies. Avoid de- 
lay by ordering at once. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 


Book Department, 


| Cabvenitty Building, Washington Square, New York. 
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Now Packed in 
Handsome 
Individual Boxes 
for Christmas. 
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Character-Building 
Through Thought 


Vil.-—THE BLIGHT OF PESSIMISM 


CONSIDERING how unprofitable such efforts are, it is 

surprising how many people make a business of look- 
ing for trouble, of cultivating and coaxing it, and running 
to meet it. ‘They find the thing for which they look. No 
one ever looked for trouble without finding plenty of it. 
This is because one can make trouble of anything if the 
mind is set that way. It is said that, during the develop- 
ment of the West, in the days of rough frontier life, the 
men who always went armed with pistols, revolvers, and 
bowie knives always got into difficulties, while the men 
who never carried arms, but trusted to their own good 
sense, self-control, tact, and humor, rarely had trouble. 
The incident that meant a shooting affray to the armed 
man was merely a joke to the more sensible unarmed 
man. Itis just so with the seekers for ordinary trouble. 
By constantly holding discouraged, dejected, melancholy, 
gloomy thoughts, they make themselves receptive to all 
that depresses and destroys. What to a cheerful person 
would be a trifling incident, to be laughed at and dis- 
missed from the mind, becomes, in the minds of the croak- 
ers, a thing of dire portent, an occasion for unutterable 
gloom and foreboding. 

Most unhappy people have become so by gradually, 
forming a habit of unhappiness, complaining about the 
weather, finding fault with their food, with crowded cars, 
and with disagreeable companions or work. A habit of 
complaining, of criticising, of fault-finding, or grumbling 
over trifles, a habit of looking for shadows, is a most 
unfortunate habit to contract, especially in early life, for, 
after a while, the victim becomes a slave. All of the im- 
pulses become perverted, until the tendency to pessimism, 
to cynicism, is chronic. 

There are specialists in these trouble-seekers. Thou- 
sands of people go looking for disease, and carry remedies 
with them to use in case it should overtake them. They 
have antidotes for malaria, and something for colds, and 
medicine for every possible ailment, and they are sure that 
all will come sometime. A great many people when they 
take a journey across the continent, or to Europe, carry a 
regular drug store with them, a remedy for every disease 
that they suppose they are likely to strike; and, strange to 
say, these people are always feeling ill, they are always 
having colds, and catching contagious diseases. Others 
who never anticipate trouble, who are always believing the 
best instead of the worst, will go abroad and never take 
remedies with them, and they rarely have any serious 
complaint. 

The persons who carry numerous remedies remind one 
of the English lord who, about to take a long journey, told 
his valet to take along a mouse trap for fear they might be 
troubled with mice. 

Some people are always looking for malaria, always 
snuffing about for sewer gas and for impure air; the local- 
ity where they live must be unhealthy, too high or too low, 
too sunny or too shady. If they have any little ache or 
pain, they are sure itis malaria. Ofcourse, they eventually 
get it, because they looked for it, they anticipated it, they 
expected it. They would be oneeraee if they found 
they were mistaken. The fact is, that the only thing that 
is wrong is their own minds. If there is malaria in the 
mind, if there is miasma in the thought, these things will 
appear in the body. It is only a question of time. 

Some of these peculiar individuals find fresh, cool air 
the most prolific source of theirquarry. The whole French 
nation is continually looking for trouble from this source. 
An American in Paris who leavesa bedroom window open 
is warned against sore eyes, pneumonia, colds, and sudden 
death. If there is a window open anywhere, these sus- 
pecters of aérial mischief expect a cold, and are sure to get 
it. The very fear, the very anxiety, demoralizes the nat- 
ural resisting power of the body and makes it susceptible. 

Some of these trouble-seekers fix on the stomach as 
the storm-center of misfortune. They have elaborate 
mental charts of what ‘‘agrees with’’ them and what 
‘‘disagrees with’’ them, and are always secretly hoping to 
be able to find some new indigestible viand. They swal- 
low a bit of dyspepsia with every mouthful of food, for 
they feel sure that everything they eat will hurtthem. The 
suspicious thought, the fear thought, reacts upon the 
digestion, demoralizes the gastric juice, or prevents its 
secretion entirely, and, of course, there is trouble. 

If there is a contagious disease anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood, the trouble-expecters are sure to contract it. If 
one of the children coughs, or has a little too much color 
in the cheek, or does not feel hungry, they are certain that 
the dreaded disease must have begun its deadly work. 

Certain people are always complaining of their hard lot 
and poverty. They go about with disaster written in their 
faces; they are walking advertisements of their own 
failures, their own listless, nerveless, lifeless inactivity; 
they are always talking, but never doing. 

I know a bright, energetic young man who has started 
in business for himself, but who has formed a most unfor- 
tunate habit of talking down his business to everybody. 
When anybody asks him how his business is getting along, 
he says, ‘‘ Poorly, poorly; no business; doing absolutely 
nothing; just barely making a living; no money in it; I 
wish I could sell out; I made a great mistake in going into 
this line of business; I would have been agreat deal better 
off on asalary."’ This man has formed such a habit of 
talking his business down that, even when business is good, 
he still calls it poor. He radiates a discouraging atmos- 
phere, he flings out discouraging suggestions, and makes 
you feel tired and disgusted that a young man of such 
promise and such possibilities should drown his prospects 
by emitting such a discouraging atmosphere. 

This habit is especially unfortunate in an employer, be- 
cause it is contagious, it destroys the confidence of the 
employees in him and in the business. People do not like 
to work for a pessimist. They thrive in a cheerful, opti- 
mistic atmosphere, and will do more and better work there 
than in one of discouragement and depression. The man 
who talks his business down can't possibly do as well as 


B inated cotato ao heae. | the man who talks his business up. A habit of talking 
y born Typewriter Cabinets. 


everything down sets the mind toward the negative side, 
the destructive side, ‘instead of toward the positive and 
creative, and is fatal to achievement. It creates a dis- 
cordant environment. No man can live upward when he 
is talking downward. 
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| of bodily weight. 


SUCCESS 
'The World of Science 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


N Italian botanist, attached to the Botanical Gardens 
at Palermo, has been investigating the uses of nico- 
| tine,—not to the human consumer, but to the plant itself 
that produces the alkaloid. According to this authority 
those who have regarded nicotine and sim- 
ilar substances as waste products of the 
plant are at fault, since it is a true food, 
having for its object the nourishment of the 
gute tobacco. Its effect upon the animal organism, 
owever, is certainly not that of a nutrient. 


The Uses 
| of Nicotine 
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COMPARISON of the curves representing the intensity 
and direction of the wind and the frequency of sun- 
spots for the last sixty years shows, according to a recent 
| report, that there are always fewer north winds at a period 
of sunspot maximum. This may be re- 
lated to an alterationof temperaturedue Sunspots and 
to solar disturbance; but the whole sub- the Wind 
ject is yet very vague, as may be seen 
from the fact that authorities who agree that sunspots 
should affect terrestrial temperature in some way are not 
yet agreed as to whether they raise or lower it. 
- a 
T° SUCH persons as can not drink hot coffee on pain of 
a disturbance of the digestion, coffee jelly is recom- 
mended by ‘‘ The Lancet,”’ the well-known English medi- 
calauthority. Gelatine, it says, is cooling, soothing, thirst- 
Shall We Eat Our sesuaging, and anti-acid. It also 
Hatton Greteal of as the property of preventing the 
destruction in the body of proteids, 
Drinking It? Mei 
such as albumen. Moreover, the 
astringent principles of the coffee are nullified by the gel- 
atine, which is thus in many ways an excellent vehicle for 
the stimulant. Excessive coffee-drinking, the writer adds, 
is, of course, an evil, but in moderation coffee is to be 
preferred to alcohol in that it diminishes organic waste and 
rouses energy without subsequent collapse. 
a a 
I" has been laid down as a physiological rule that the 
requirements of adult diet depend not on the weight 
of the eater but on the extent of his bodily surface. In the 
case of children this rule is further modified. An infant 
may weigh one-eighteenth as much as a 
grown man, but its surface is more than one- 
seventh as great. As the first requirement 
of the infant's food is to replace the heat that 
is continually being lost by radiation from all parts of the 
body, the latter fraction determines the needed proportion 
of nourishment rather than the former. But in the case of 
a growing child food is also needed to supply the increase 
In all, an infant's ration may be five 
times as much as would be estimated from its actual weight 
alone. 


Diet and 
Bodily Size 
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THE manufacture of Portland cement from blast-furnace 
slag bids fair to become a valuable industry. Such 
use has been made of slag in Germany and Belgium for 


| several years, and it is now to be introduced into France, 


Austria, and England. Inthe manufacture, 
the gas from the blast furnace is made to run 
the motors in the cement works, the waste 
coke is utilized in the cement kiln, and the 
slag and limestone that are the chief raw materials of the 


Cement 
from Slag 


| industry are close at hand. While in slag cement only 


twenty per cent. of the raw material is wasted, this waste 
in natural cement amounts to twice as much. Slag cement 
is also said to be more trustworthy, because the slag is a 
product whose chemical composition may be exactly con- 
trolled, which is, of course, not the case with the natural 
material. 

« e 


WhiicH is the cheaper fuel, oil or coal? The answer 

to this question, concludes a recent investigator, 
depends on locality. In New York City, for instance, 
anthracite ‘‘ buckwheat"’ coal may be bought for two dol- 
lars and eighty-five cents a ton 
in the coal pockets, while oil is 
three and one-half cents a gallon. 
In California or the Gulf States, 
on the other hand, inferior coal is five dollars and twenty- 
five cents a ton, and oil may be had at fifty-five cents a 
barrel. He figures out from this that in New York oil is 
sixty-nine per cent. more expensive than coal as a fuel, 
while in California it may effect a saving of seventy-two 
per cent. These are the limits; in other localities the 
saving or increase, as the case may be, may be anywhere 
between these extremes. 

a = 


Is Oil Fuel Cheaper 
Than Coal? 


Tt alcohol may be produced by chemical combination 
of its elements, without recourse to the fermentation 
of sugar, has been known to chemists since 1860, when 
it was first so prepared by Berthelop from acetylene. 
That substance was then expensive and diffi- 
cult to obtain, but, now that it may be made 
by simply moistening calcium carbide, which 
in turnis manufactured on a large scale by the 
electrical combination of lime and charcoal, chemists are 
talking of a revolution in the alcohol industry. Accord- 
ing to a recent French writer, however, this revolution is 
not yet upon us, for alcohol from artificial or synthetic 
| processes can not yet be produced so cheaply as by fer- 
mentation and distillation. So weshall still rely on nature 
to make our alcohol for us, for the present, confining our 
share in the matter to its separation from admixed impuri- 
ties and diluents. 


Artificial 
Alcohol 
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THE all-rail route to Europe via Bering Strait has always 
; been regarded in this country as a chimerical scheme. 
It is apperently taken seriously by a contributor to a repu- 
table Preach scientific paper, who points out that the 
difficulties in the way of the plan have 
been greatly lessened of late. The Rus- 
sians have crossed Asia with their railway 
lines, whose terminus is now on the Pacific 
Coast. The Canadian lines extend farther north than 
ever before, and railways have been built in Alaska. Fur- 
thermore, the impracticable plan of bridging Bering Strait 
has apparently been abandoned in favor of atunnel, which 
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the success of recent long-distance tunneling schemes 
brings within the limits of possibility. When all has been 
said, however, it is difficult to believe that the enormous 
expense of the work would be justified by any returns that 
are yet in sight. 

a . 


Ove old men are going io be our future workers, if we 
are to credit a theory propounded in a recent work 
of Professor Eli Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris. He reminds us that, in the case of some of the most 
industrious of the lower creatures, 
The Future such as ants and bees, the workers are 
Uses of Old Age distinct from the breeders, a third or 
neutral sex having been evolved by 
modification of one or both of the others. With man, no 
neutral sex has appeared, but both sexes cease the work 
of reproduction at a fixed period of life. This, then, is 
the most favorable period for work, and, when science has 
eliminated the infirmities of age, as Professor Metchnikoff 
believes it is now able, or soon will be able, to do, the 
aged will be our most vigorous and efficient toilers. This 
is a paradoxical conclusion, and one that will hardly gain 
the consent of all physiologists. 


. a 


No long since, Professor Fleming, one of the electrical 
experts of the Marconi Company, was lecturing on 
wireless telegraphy at the Royal Institution, London, be- 
fore a particularly aristocratic audience. Among other 
things, he received in the lecture 
room wireless messages from the A Practical Joke in 
Marconistation at Poldhu, Corn- Wireless Telegraphy 
wall. Much to his surprise and 
disgust, and to the amusement of the audience, the word 
‘*rats’’ kept dropping into the midst of the messages. It 
afterwards appeared that Nevil Maskelyne had been hav- 
ing a little demonstration of his own, his object being to 
show that the Marconi messages are still subject to inter- 
ception and interference from outside sources. The inci- 
dent has caused quite a furious newspaper war, in which 
Mr. Maskelyne has been called very bad names; but the 
general feeling is that he has established his point. 


. - 


THat remarkable new metal, radium, has scored an- 
other victory, if we are to credit the reports that it 
has been successfully used to cauterize malignant growths. 
It has been known since the discovery of this substance 
that the emanations from it, like the 
Cancer May Be X-rays, are able to inflict a serious 
Cured by Radium burn. This, according to a recent 
medical writer on the subject, is be- 
cause its rays interfere with the action of certain nerves, 
and apparently its ability to cause cancerous growths to 
disappear is due to action of a similar kind, since malig- 
nant growths are now supposed to be controlled in some 
way by influences transmitted from the central nervous 
system. At present the high price of the radio-active sub- 
stances prevents general experiment along this line, and 
it is to be hoped that the cost of production may soon be 
lessened by the discovery of new ores and of simpler 
methods of extraction. 
a ” 


A’ Alpine-climber’s peril we all recognize. It appears, 
however, that danger lurks on mountain summits 
even for those who ascend thereto by the comparatively 
tame method of being hauled up by cable or other moun- 
tain railways. Most of us know that 
people with weak hearts have no busi- Danger on 
ness on high mountains, but Dr. Zang- Mountain Tops 
ger of Zurich, Switzerland, goes fur- 
ther, and tells us that any elderly person takes his life in 
his hands who ascends by any means above 3,300 feet, at 
least without a preliminary medical examination. Men 
past middle life who regard themselves as hale and hearty 
very often have infirmities of heart, lungs, or the arterial 
system, due to the approach of old age, and the altitude 
may cause serious or even fatal attacks, although these 
may not appear until days after the ascent. We have in 
this country only a few mountain railways more than 
3,000 feet high, but there are more in Europe, and their 
number is constantly increasing. 
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RADIATION that will penetrate apparently opaque objects 
is now pretty familiar to us. Yet most of this radia- 
tion is certainly not ordinary light. The Réntgen ray 
seems to be a succession of irregular disturbances rather 
than a wave - phenomenon, 
@ New and Penetrating while the Becquerel rays 
«Kind of Light emitted by radium and simi- 
lar substances are streams of 
tiny particles. But a class of radiation discovered by 
M. Blondlot, a French physicist, and called by him 
“**N-rays,’’ after his university of Nancy, are indubitably 
fight and yet pass with ease through wood and rubber, 
though with more difficulty through water and wet paper. 
No less than five different groups of these light rays have 
‘been discovered in the radiation from a Welsbach mantle, 
and they also appear in the Argand flame and in the light 
from incandescent silver. The study of this group, it is 
‘believed, will greatly extend our general knowledge of 
tadiation,—much more so than that of X-rays or of radium, 
whose behavior is abnormal. 
o a 


NE would expect that fatigue would show itself first 
and chiefly in those muscles that have done the most 
work. This is not the case, according to A. M. Bloch, 
who has just been summing up the results of an in investi- 
gation on the subject. Bloch's 
method was to send out questions Where and How Do 
to men of various trades and occu- We Get Tired? 
ations, asking for their experi- 
ence; and from the answers he concludes that the muscle 
in which fatigue first appears is one that remains con- 
tracted for some time, doing no actual work, rather than 
one which does work by alternate contraction and relaxa- 
tion. Thus a baker, who stands, bent over, kneading his 
dough, gets tired in his back, not in his arms; a shoe- 
maker feels fatigue in his loins or abdomen; an oarsman 
tires in the calves of his legs, andso on. Bloch concludes 
that we should avoid permanent muscular contraction in 
working, and adopt systems of gymnastics that contract 
and relax as much as possible those groups of muscles 
that our occupation tends to keep in a state of tension. 
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There’s No Magic About It 


The stage ‘‘ magician’ easily extracts a bushel of flowers from a 
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SUCCESS 
The World of Science 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


A® Italian botanist, attached to the Botanical Gardens 
at Palermo, has been investigating the uses of nico- 
tine,—not to the human consumer, but to the plant itself 
that produces the alkaloid. According to this authority 
those who have regarded nicotine and sim- 


The Uses ilar substances as waste products of the 


| Of Nicotine plant are at fault, since it is a true food, 


; having for its object the nourishment of the 
growing tobacco. Its effect upon the animal organism, 
owever, is certainly not that of a nutrient. 
- + 
A COMPARISON of the curves representing the intensity 
and direction of the wind and the frequency of sun- 


| spots for the last sixty years shows, according to a recent 


report, that there are always fewer north winds at a period 
of sunspot maximum. This may be re- 
lated to an alteration of temperature due 
to solar disturbance; but the whole sub- 
ject is yet very vague, as may be seen 
from the fact that authorities who agree that sunspots 
should affect terrestrial temperature in some way are not 
yet agreed as to whether they raise or lower it. 
a a 
T° SUCH persons as can not drink hot coffee on pain of 


a disturbance of the digestion, coffee jelly is recom- 
mended by ‘‘ The Lancet,’’ the well-known English medi- 


Sunspots and 
the Wind 


| calauthority. Gelatine, it says, is cooling, soothing, thirst- 


| Shall We Eat Our 


| of bodily weight. 


sssuaging, and anti-acid. It also 
as the property of preventing the 
Soutien ee of destruction o the body of proteids, 
such as albumen. Moreover, the 
astringent principles of the coffee are nullified by the gel- 
atine, which is thus in many ways an excellent vehicle for 
the stimulant. Excessive coffee-drinking, the writer adds, 
is, of course, an evil, but in moderation coffee is to be 
preferred to alcohol in that it diminishes organic waste and 
rouses energy without subsequent collapse. 
* oa 


T has been laid down as a physiological rule that the 
requirements of adult diet depend not on the weight 

of the eater but on the extent of his bodily surface. In the 
case of children this rule is further modified. An infant 
may weigh one-eighteenth as much as a 
grown man, but its surface is more than one- 
seventh as great. As the first requirement 
of the infant's food is to replace the heat that 
is continually being lost by radiation from all parts of the 
body, the latter fraction determines the needed proportion 
of nourishment rather than the former. But in the case of 
a growing child food is also needed to supply the increase 
In all, an infant's ration may be five 


Diet and 
Bodily Size 


' times as much as would be estimated from its actual weight 


alone. 
a a 


THE manufacture of Portland cement from blast-furnace 
slag bids fair to become a valuable industry. Such 
use has been made of slag in Germany and Belgium for 


| several years, and it is now to be introduced into France, 


Austria, and England. In the manufacture, 
the gas from the blast furnace is made to run 
the motors in the cement works, the waste 
coke is utilized in the cement kiln, and the 
slag and limestone that are the chief raw materials of the 
industry are close at hand. While in slag cement only 
twenty per cent. of the raw material is wasted, this waste 
in natural cement amounts to twice as much. Slag cement 


Cement 
from Slag 


. is also said to be more trustworthy, because the slag is a 


product whose chemical composition may be exactly con- 
trolled, which is, of course, not the case with the natural 
material. 

a a 


WhiilcH is the cheaper fuel, oil or coal? The answer 





to this question, concludes a recent investigator, 
depends on locality. In New York City, for instance, 
anthracite ‘‘buckwheat’’ coal may be bought for two dol- 
lars and eighty-five cents'a ton 
in the coal pockets, while oil is 
three and one-half cents a gallon. 
In California or the Gulf States, 
on the other hand, inferior coal is five dollars and twenty- 
five cents a ton, and oil may be had at fifty-five cents a 
barrel. He figures out from this that in New York oil is 


Is Oil Fuel Cheaper 
Than Coal? 


| sixty-nine per cent. more expensive than coal as a fuel, 





while in California it may effect a saving of seventy-two 
per cent. These are the limits; in other localities the 
saving or increase, as the case may be, may be anywhere 
between these extremes. 

a a 


Tt alcohol may be produced by chemical combination 

of its elements, without recourse to the fermentation 
of sugar, has been known to chemists since 1860, when 
it was first so prepared by Berthelop from acetylene. 
That substance was then expensive and diffi- 
cult to obtain, but, now that it may be made 
by simply moistening calcium carbide, which 
in turnis manufactured on a large scale by the 
electrical combination of lime and charcoal, chemists are 
talking of a revolution in the alcohol industry. Accord- 
ing to a recent French writer, however, this revolution is 
not yet upon us, for alcohol from artificial or synthetic 
processes can not yet be produced so cheaply as by fer- 
mentation and distillation. So weshall still rely on nature 
to make our alcohol for us, for the present, confining our 
share in the matter to its separation from admixed impuri- 
ties and diluents. 


Artificial 
Alcohol 


a a 


THE all-rail route to Europe via Bering Strait has always 

been regarded in this country as a chimerical scheme. 
It is apperently taken seriously by a contributor to a repu- 
table French scientific paper, who points out that the 
difficulties in the way of the plan have 
been greatly lessened of late. The Rus- 
sians have crossed Asia with their railway 
lines, whose terminus is now on the Pacific 
Coast. The Canadian lines extend farther north than 
ever before, and railways have been built in Alaska. Fur- 
thermore, the impracticable plan of bridging Bering Strait 
has apparently been abandoned in favor of a tunnel, which 
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the success of recent long-distance tunneling schemes 
brings within the limits of possibility. When all has been 
said, however, it is difficult to believe that the enormous 
expense of the work would be justified by any returns that 
are yet in sight. 

o * 


Over old men are going io be our future workers, if we 
are to credit a theory propounded in a recent work 
of Professor Eli Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris. He reminds us that, in the case of some of the most 
industrious of the lower creatures, 
The Future such as ants and bees, the workers are 
Uses of Old Age distinct from the breeders, a third or 
neutral sex having been evolved by 
modification of one or both of the others. With man, no 
neutral sex has appeared, but both sexes cease the work 
of reproduction at a fixed period of life. This, then, is 
the most favorable period for work, and, when science has 
eliminated the infirmities of age, as Professor Metchnikoff 
believes it is now able, or soon will be able, to do, the 
aged will be our most vigorous and efficient toilers. This 
is a paradoxical conclusion, and one that will hardly gain 
the consent of all physiologists. 


. + 


No long since, Professor Fleming, one of the electrical 
experts of the Marconi Company, was lecturing on 
wireless telegraphy at the Royal Institution, London, be- 
fore a particularly aristocratic audience. Among other 
things, he received in the lecture 
room wireless messages from the A Practical Joke in 
Marconistation at Poldhu, Corn- Wireless Telegraphy 
wall. Much to his surprise and 
disgust, and to the amusement of the audience, the word 
“‘rats’’ kept dropping into the midst of the messages. It 
afterwards appeared that Nevil Maskelyne had been hav- 
ing a little demonstration of his own, his object being to 
show that the Marconi messages afe still subject to inter- 
ception and interference from outside sources. The inci- 
dent has caused quite a furious newspaper war, in which 
Mr. Maskelyne has been called very bad names; but the 
general feeling is that he has established his point. 


o o 


THt remarkable new metal, radium, has scored an- 
other victory, if we are to credit the reports that it 
has been successfully used to cauterize malignant growths. 
It has been known since the discovery of this substance 
that the emanations from it, like the 
Cancer May Be X-rays, are able to inflict a serious 
Cured by Radium burn. This, according to a recent 
medical writer on the subject, is be- 
cause its rays interfere with the action of certain nerves, 
and apparently its ability to cause cancerous growths to 
disappear is due to action of a similar kind, since malig- 
nant growths are now supposed to be controlled in some 
way by influences transmitted from the central nervous 
system. At present the high price of the radio-active sub- 
stances prevents general experiment along this line, and 
it is to be hoped that the cost of production may soon be 
lessened by the discovery of new ores and of simpler 
methods of extraction. 
. — 


AN Alpine-climber's peril we all recognize. It appears, 
however, that danger lurks on mountain summits 
even for those who ascend thereto by the comparatively 
tame method of being hauled up by cable or other moun- 
tain railways. Most of us know that 
people with weak hearts have no busi- Danger on 
ness on high mountains, but Dr. Zang- Mountain Tops 
ger of Zurich, Switzerland, goes fur- 
ther, and tells us that any elderly person takes his life in 
his hands who ascends by any means above 3,300 feet, at 
least without a preliminary medical examination. Men 
past middle life who regard themselves as hale and hearty 
very often have infirmities of heart, lungs, or the arterial 
system, due to the approach of old age, and the altitude 
may cause serious or even fatal attacks, although these 
may not appear until days after the ascent. We have in 
this country only a few mountain railways more than 
3,000 feet high, but there are more in Europe, and their 
number is constantly increasing. 


+ + 


RADIATION that will penetrate apparently opaque objects 
is now pretty familiar to us. Yet most of this radia- 
tion is certainly not ordinary light. The R6ntgen ray 
seems to be a succession of irregular disturbances rather 
than a wave - phenomenon, 
& New and Penetrating while the Becquerel rays 
«Kind of Light emitted by radium and simi- 
lar substances are streams of 
tiny particles. But a class of radiation discovered by 
M. Blondlot, a French physicist, and called by him 
“‘N-rays,’’ after his university of Nancy, are indubitably 
fight and yet pass with ease through wood and rubber, 
though with more difficulty through water and wet paper. 
No less than five different groups of these light rays have 
‘been discovered in the radiation from a Welsbach mantle, 
and they also appear in the Argand flame and in the light 
from incandescent silver. The study of this group, it is 
‘believed, will greatly extend our general knowledge of 
radiation,—much more so than that of X-rays or of radium, 
whose behavior is abnormal. 


a . 


ONE would expect that fatigue would show itself first 
and chiefly in those muscles that have done the most 
work. This is not the case, according to A. M. Bloch, 
who has just been summing up the results of an in investi- 
gation on the subject. Bloch’s 
method was to send out questions Where and How Do 
to men of various trades and occu- We Get Tired? 
pations, asking for their experi- 
ence; and from the answers he concludes that the muscle 
in which fatigue first appears is one that remains con- 
tracted for some time, doing no actual work, rather than 
one which does work by alternate contraction and relaxa- 
tion. ‘Thus a baker, whe stands, bent over, kneading his 
dough, gets tired in his back, not in his arms; a shoe- 
maker feels fatigue in his loins or abdomen; an oarsman 
tires in the calves of his legs, andso on. Bloch concludes 
that we should avoid permanent muscular contraction in 
working, and adopt ‘systems of gymnastics that contract 
and relax as much as possible those groups of muscles 
that our occupation tends to keep in a state of tension. 
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There’s No Magic About It 


The stage ‘‘ magician ’’ easily extracts a bushel of flowers from a 
rolled sheet of paper, not because he possesses occult power, but just 
because he has been trained to do the trick by some one that knew how. 

The expert ad writer easily produces a storeful of business from 
the newspaper, not because he was born under a lucky star, but be- 
cause he has been trained to write good ads by some one that knew how. 


We Know How to Write Good Ads 


The I. C. S. is a conspicuous advertising success. It has used 
practically every legitimate form or plan of local, general, and mail- 
order advertising, and in twelve years has enrolled over 600,000 
students. 


We Know How to Teach By Mail 


Our success has been due, first, to good advertising; second, to 
good textbooks and methods, and third, to satisfied students. Any 
one familiar with the rise of the I. C. S. must acknowledge that we 
are better qualified to teach ad writing by mail than any other school 
or individual on earth. 


To Learn to Write Good Ads, Write to Us 


Our Course was written, and your instruction will be conducted 
by our advertising manager and the men in the advertising depart- 
ment. Write for our booklet, “Publicity,” sent free if you mention 
this magazine. State whether interested in Ad Writing, Show Card 
Writing, or Window Dressing. 
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All Kalamazoo ranges 
and cook stoves are 
equipped with patent 
oven thermometer. 
Makes baking sure 
and easy. 


The KALAMAZOO 


A better stove or range than you can get from 

t irce. A saving of from 25% to 40% 
Prompt shipment from factory to user. 
prices—no dealers’ profits. Freight 
prepaid by 360 days approval test. Guar- 
antee backed by $20,000 bank bond. 


KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 
are manufactured by us in 
our own factory. Weknow 
they are all right ‘clear 
through.” 





us. 






Don’t confuse 
‘them with cheap 
mail order goods. 
We are the 
only 
stove manufactur- 
ers in the world selling 
their entire product direct 
from their own factory to 
, | the user. 
There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 
and by eliminating all dealers’ 
and middlemen’s profits we 











Save you easily 25% to 40%. 
Moreover we give you a 360 
Days Approval Test. If your 
purchase is not satisfactory in 
every way, return the goods 
at our expense. We have a 
complete line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters for fuel of 
all kinds. All stoves blacked, 
polished and ready for busi- 
ness 


It will pay you to 
investigate. 
Send for catalog No. 151 and prices, freight prepaid. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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The Histories 
of Two Boys 


A True Story from the Salary View-Point 
H. IRVING HANCOCK 


EMERSON prefaced his essay on ‘‘Compensation"’ with 

the remark that he had always wanted to write upon 
that subject. There is a true story on compensation from 
the salary view-point that I have always wanted to write, 
and now I am going to do it. The two young men to 
whom the story refers were schoolboy friends of mine. I 
know the facts in the case of each and can tell the story 
with exactitude. 

These two boys may be called Smith and Brown. They 
were graduated in the same year from the same high 
peo They had been chums, more or less, for years, 
and decided to start in the turmoil of life in the same 
business house, if possible. Positions were secured in 
the largest dry-goods store in Boston. More than that, 
both young men were assigned to work as tyro salesmen 
behind the lace counter. 

“*This isn’t much of a place,”’ 
dubiously. 

‘’Tis not a bad place,’’ returned Smith, consolingly, 
“‘and we're getting five dollars a week to start with. Not 
very bad pay for boys!”’ 

‘There were long hours to be served and the work was 
hard. There were many impatient customers to be waited 
upon. As both boys lived some twenty minutes’ walk 
from the store they walked home together in the evening. 

‘* Pretty slow life, this!’’ grumbled Brown. ‘‘ Think of 
the pay we're getting.’’ 

“It's not bad for youngsters,”’ 
might be worse."’ 

Neither boy had any living expense to pay, save for 
noonday luncheon and laundry. Smith brought his 
luncheon; Brown didn't. Smith began a bank account. 
Brown went to dances as often as he could afford the 
money. He soon found other pastimes, of evenings, that 
absorbed all his money and what he could borrow from 
his father. Naturally the two boys began to drift apart, 
except for that little evening walk home. Brown began 
to grumble at what he termed the slowness of promotion. 

“It will come all right,’’ returned Smith, ‘‘if we work 
for it."’ 

At the end of the first year Brown observed:— 

‘*I guess you're right. My pay has been raised a dol- 
lar a week. A fine return for hard work, isn’t it? Did 
you get a raise ?”’ 

“*Yes; I've been raised to seven."’ 

Brown whistled his amazement, looked very thoughtful 
for a few moments, and then blurted out:— 

‘‘That's a sample of the favoritism that goes on in the 
business world. Whom did you get on the right side of?”’ 

“T don't know,'’ answered Smith, and he told the 
truth. 

“I'm going to find out about this,’ grumbled the 
other boy, and he did. It was the department manager 
who supplied the information. While both boys had 
done everything of a routine nature that was required of 
them, it had been noted that Smith was always more 
anxious to please customers in all the ways possible to a 
salesman. 

But the matter rankled in Brown's mind. He was 
brooding over the thing one day when a woman customer 
approac me the lace counter and inquired for a certain 
make of lace. 

‘*Sorry; haven't got it,’’ said Brown, briefly. 
second Smith was at his side, whispering :— 

‘Jack, you'll find it on the third lower shelf down.’ 

Turning, Brown went to the shelf indicated, found on 
goods, produced them, and made a sale. As soon as the 
customer departed the manager, who had been looking 
on, stepped be and asked :— 

% Brown, y don't you learn to know your goods ?”’ 

‘I can’t remember everything, sir.’ 

‘“*Smith seems to be able to do so,’ 
manager, as he moved away. 

That remark about knowing one’s goods struck deep in 
the mind of the listening Smith. He had already a.very 
good knowledge of the laces that he had to sell, but he 
went to the department manager and said:— 

‘‘T would like your permission to-cut a small sample 
from every one of the laces in the department.” 

‘“What do you want of them ?”’ 

“T want to take the samples home and study them 
evenings. I want, if possible, to become:so familiar with 
every make and pattern of lace that I could tell it by 
touch in the dark.”’ 

‘Take the samples,’’ was the brief reply. 

After a few weeks of patient evening study, aided by 
the use of a microscope, Smith discovered that he knew 
three times as much about laces as he had ever expected 
to know. Out of his savings he bought a powerful hand 
magnifying glass that he carried with him daily to the 
store. By degrees he became able to demonstrate to 
customers the relative values of ‘the different laces. The 
department manager looked on approvingly and added all 
the information in his power. 

At the end of the second year Brown's salary remained 
at six dollars. Smith’s pay had been increased to ten. 

‘*Favoritism!'’ snapped Brown. ‘‘I wonder, Fred, why 
the manager can’t see anything in me. I work as hard as 
you do.”’ 

‘*Not in the evenings,’’ was the quiet answer. ‘‘I spend 
most of my evening time studying the laces. Whydon't 
you do the same? You're a good fellow, and willing. 
Come up to the house with me to-night, and after supper 
I'll show you some of the things I've been studying.” 

‘‘Can't do it,’’ negatived Brown; ‘‘got an engagement.” 

There was an evening high school course in chemistry. 
Deciding that he knew as much as he was able to learn 
about the fibers of every kind of lace sold in the store, 
Smith decided to take up chemistry in the hope that he 
could learn something more about laces. . The course was 
an elementary one, but he applied himself with so much 
diligence that the professor soon began to. take an especial 


remarked Brown, rather 


rejoined Smith. ‘‘It 


In a 


said the department 


interest in him. ‘Then the young man explained what he’ 


wanted most to learn. 
“Stop a few minutes every evening after the class is 
dismissed,’’ advised the professor. ‘‘ Bring samples of 
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straight from the 
factory. Either of 
the two styles 
shown,in anytwo colorsof enamel,with 
any three lettersand any two figures. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 a doz. Sample 10c. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 adoz. Sample 25c. 
1 catalog showing hundreds of designs free. Satisfaction 
pn Will gladl ladly make & a special di mt and estimate free. 
BASTIAN BROS., 21 B, South Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SAVE “2 YOUR FUEL 
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Rochester Radiator Co. — 


14 Furnace St.. Rochester, N. ¥. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, chafed 
or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles 
or ageing of theskin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth 
firm and white. It hasnoequal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


Puckage of Espey’s Sachet Powder Sent Free 
mn Receipt of Two Cents to Pay Postage 


P. B. “Kewe Agent it South Center Avenuc, Chicago 








is apesiive relief from SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
ration of 12 years standing, and is 

sold’ a ler a POSITIVE GUARANTEE. 
Send 10 cents in coin for sample package 
and be convinced as to the merits of our 

Preparation, before placing order. ._ ..., 

Send for Circular and our Proposition, 
ELITE TOILET COMPANY, Box 202, Detroit, Mich. 





HOPKINS’ be yr ene mee a GLoV. 
Made ‘from select glo in 
and Chocolate. ‘Just tl 


terms to Agen 


26cts. Pr. Box K 638, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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your laces wg you and I'll see what help I can give you.” 

All through the winter, Smith toiled away at chemistry. 
He learned how to make tests of the lace fibers that were 
impossible with the microscope alone. One day a lot of 
samples of laces came in from abroad. Some of these the 
young man, after using his glass, considered spurious. 
He took them home that evening and applied the chemical 
tests. The next morning he reported to the department 
manager, a successor to the one under whom he had first 
been employed, that the samples were of spurious goods. 

‘*Why don’t you mind your own business?"’ was the 
irritable retort; ‘‘these samples are all right.” 

But Smith, saying nothing, went to the superintendent 
and made a statement of what he had discovered. 

‘*How on earth do you know this?’’ demanded the 
young man's superior. 

‘*Professor Boeckmann has been instructing me in 
chemical tests of thread fibers for several months.”’ 

‘I'll think this matter over,’’ said the superintendent, 
briefly. He did, even to the extent of communicating 
with the professor. The result was that the new depart- 
ment manager was dismissed and Smith, after some urg- 
ing, took his place, at a comparatively low beginning 
sal ary of thirty dollars a week. Brown, who was now 
receiving eight dollars a week, had begun to feel positive 
dislike for his more successful friend. 

Three more years went by. Smith drew forty-five dol- 
lars a week, while his erstwhile friend had gone up to ten. 
The buyer for the lace department, who had grown old 
and wished to retire, was about to make his last trip to 
Ireland and France for laces. He requested that Smith 
should go with him. 

‘* You always have been lucky,’’ growled Brown, when he 
heard the news. ‘‘ You're off for a fine trip abroad, with 
all expenses paid, and I suppose you're going to have 
your salary raised ? 

‘* Pitch in and study, Jack,’’ whispered Smith. ‘‘I've 
three days yet before I sail. Come around and I'll get 
you started.’ 

‘*Sorry, but I can't, old fellow. I've got engagements 
for every night this week.’ 

Two months later Smith returned to the store, strolled 
through it, and went up to the Jace counter. Brown stood 
there, looking most disconsolate. His face brightened up, 
however, as he saw his friend approaching. 

‘* Fred,’’ he whispered, excitedly, ‘‘I guess you can do 
me a big favor. I've been discharged. The fellow they 
putin your place has told me I'm through Saturday. Said 
a man who had been here so long and who was only worth 
ten dollars a week wasn't worth keeping. I suppose, 
though, ’’—enviously,—‘‘ you've had another raise of pay?”’ 

‘Yes. Mr. Stallman, the foreign lace buyer, has re- 
tired, and I've been put in his place. I'm to begin with 
four thousand a year and traveling expenses.”’ 

Brown threw up his hands in a gesture that expressed a 
variety of emotions. 

‘‘ Favoritism!’’ he muttered, scowling at the ceiling. 

» a 
DO NOT URGE YOUR CHILD 

IF your child can not concentrate its mind or commit 

to memory without great-difficulty, or if it seems back- 
ward, do not urge it to study. No development which is 
forced is natural or normal. The mind may be developing 
unevenly. When the brain cells are more fully developed 
and the nerve cells more mature, the faculties will balance 
and the child will become normal, evenly developed. But 
he must be encouraged instead of being discouraged, 
for otherwise the result may be disastrous. It is cruel to 
keep telling a child that he is dull or stupid, or that he is 
not like other children. The discouraging pictures thus 
impressed upon his plastic mind will cling toitand become 
indelible in the brain of the man, and handicap him for life. 


| al 
HOW WOMEN SHOULD BE EDUCATED 


BY an early, accurate, out-of-door acquaintance with 
some branch of natural history, such as plants, birds, 
or insects. 

By the cultivation of some fine art, such as music, draw- 
ing, or painting. 

By cultiv rating an accurate and refined mode of speak- 
ing and writing, 

By cultivating a taste for history, biography, and travel. 

By special instruction in bringing up children.—CHARLES 
WILLIAM ELIOT, president of Harvard University. 

we ” 
TO LIVE IN THE PRESENT 

OSEPH RAMSAY, JR., president of the Wabash, Wheeling 

and Lake Erie Railroad, is credited with this saying: 
‘It is a great mistake to live in the future. The average 
man of affairs has no time or right to speculate upon or 
worry over the possibilities of to-morrow, or next week, or 
the week after. As for me, I find that it keeps me busy 
trying to keep up with the business of to-day, and that to 
waste my vitality in seeking to discount the business of 
the next day would be mental suicide."’ 

» bd 

Foremost of all, Grant furnishes the lessons of tenacity, or 
stubborn fixity of purpose. Inthe Union army there were 
generals just as brilliant as he, but no other with his iron 
determination. There are not a few public men who aim 
at stability. But Grant stood for the great elementary 
virtues, for justice, for freedom, for order, for unyielding 
resolution, and for manliness in its broadest and highest 
sense. His greatness was not so much greatness of intel- 
lect as greatness of character. There are dangers of 
peace,and dangers of war; dangers of excess in militarism, 
and of excess by the avoidance of duty that implies mili- 
tarism; dangers of slow dry rot and dangers which become 
acute only in great crises. When these crises come, the 
nation will triumph or sink according as it produces or 
fails to produce statesmen like Lincoln and soldiers like 
Grant, and according as it does or does not back them up 
in their efforts.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

™ - 

A barefooted Scotch boy applied for work at a manu- 
factory; he was told he must ‘‘get shoes to wear.’’ In 
two months he earned the shoes, and applied again, but 
was told that he was ‘‘ragged.’’ In six months, he ap- 
peared well clad, but was told, ‘‘You must read and 
write.’’ Still he was not discouraged. For fifteen months 
he studied at evening school. That boy became foreman 
of the establishment. 


SUCCESS 773 


Chicago—Lyon & Healy. 
New York—Victor 


Philadelphia— Western Electric lectric Co. 
Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Boston—John C. Haynes & Co. 

Ban Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co. 
Baliimore—H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. 


Brooklyn— American Talking Machine Co. 


Buffalo—P A. Powers. 
Buffalo— Wi albridge & Co. 


nit: 
Improved 
Victor 


the fifth 


Yincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. New Orleans—National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 

Jlevelund—Cleveland ae Machine Co. Omaha—A. Hospe. 

leveland—Collister & Sayle. Pittsburg—E. @. Hays & Co. 

Cleveland—W . J. Roberts, Jr. eee ibe igY F. Bentel Co., Inc. 

Colum bus —P. B. Whitsit Co. Rochester —G Miller. 

Denver—Denver Music Co. Bt. Louls— V: sane a led. 

Detroit—Grinnel! Bros. St. Paul—Koehler & H 

Dubuque—H arger & Blisb. Bavannah— Youmans & aon 

Grand Repids— Julius A. J. Friedrich. Bchenectady—J. a Rickard & Co. 
ndianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. ev ane -D. A 

Jackson ville—Metropolitan Talking Machine Co. ‘ashington—8. keen’ ’ Sons & Co. 

Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. West Superior— Brunswick Co. 

Lincoln— Wittmann Co. City of Mexico—J. V. Schmill. 

Milwaukee—Huseby Co. Honolulu—Bergstrom Music Co. 

New Haven—Heary Horton. 





SanTA CLAUs will get around 

— e each this year, 
he“‘Stevens- Duryea’ 

tae ile to speed him safel 
on his way. More than ever wi 
St. Nick be welcomed, because 
he is loaded down with Stevens 
alien Fisteisand Shotguns for the 

outh of the land. Give we your boy 

hat **Stevens”’ he has been wish- 
ing for so long, and make this 
Xmas time a memorable one for 
him. “Stevens” means Safety, Ac- 
curacy, and Reliability to the igh- 
est degree attainable, and makes 
Men out of Boys. 


Our line is a ae and varied 
one, comprising Rifles, Pistols 
and Shotguns. 


Ask your dealer and insist on the ‘‘Stevens.” 
If you cannot obtain them, let us pesry and we 
wilt ng direct, express prepaid upon receipt 
of price. Don'tfail to send for free illustrated 
catalog. It is a book of ready reference, and 
should be in the hands of every sportsman. 








** It can be done !"—that new ged ey iy 
winter evenings. Address ** PUZ i DEPA 


ve Putsle ¢ of ours, but will keep you guessing until you solve it. ivy your luck these long 


NT,” sending two 2-cent stamps, and our puzzle is yours. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND. TOOL CO., 220 MAIN STREET, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Free 
Subscription 


Send in your name and address on a 
postal and receive a Free Subscrip- 
tion to the Famous Crawford 
Shoes Fashion Book. Issued 
quarterly. Keepsyou up- 
to-date on Custom 
Styles in shoes; ex- 
plains our New and 
Original Method of 
Fitting Shoes by Mail 
—the only system 
that guarantees 
Satisfaction. 





















Stores and 
Agencies 

Every- 

where 


STAGG 
In Winter 
Weight 

ORDER No. 401. 

Black Calfskin, Blu- 

cher Cut, Double Sole 

New Narrow Toe, Flat 

Last, Military Heel, Wide 

Swing 


Crawford Shoes are sent most anywhere by 
Mail or Express for $3.75 per pair, delivered 
free. Special low shipping rates furnished to 
every corner of the globe. 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, Section 34,134 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 





_A New Idea 


pe at 


Banking By Mail 


We issue something entirely new and original 
in the form of a transferable certificate of deposit 
(copyright applied for) for 1, 2, 3,4 or 5 years, 
with Interest Coupons Attached paying 


4% 


annually, that is a little bit the best proposition 
ever made to depositors by a conservative bank- 
ing institution. A $1.000 deposit earns you $20.00 
every six months. Book accounts from $1 up, 
solicited, on which we pay 4%. 

KNOW MORE ABOUT IT. 

e issue a Free Book giving facts about our 
plan that we believe will convince you that this 
bank is the bank for your savings account. It 
also tells why this is one of Ohio’s staunchest 
banking houses. Ask for book ‘‘A.” 


The Central Savings Bank, T4k3° 
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Teach the boys 
and girls 
banking 


“ JANNEY, STEINMETZ 
pennies ; 4 Ao SAVINGS BANKS OB 
The dollars care for PILADELPHIA 
themselves !°’ 





Why spend time )) a 
and postage to send : , 
When you can ‘sat eg 

A BANK 

AT HOME 
We will send you a strong, beautiful, copper-oxidized, seamless 


stee! savings bank, just like those we sell to the leading trust 
companies and savings funds and with it we will send you free 
a regular NATIONAL BANK DEPOSIT BOOK, 
ts! Be your children’s bankers and hold the key to their 
Teach them to save and lay the foundations of 
sound banking methods. Credit their deposits in the 
Oar 1904 new model bank, prepaid to any address upon receipt 
of $1.00, by mail. Special design plate for owner’s name when 
requested. A splendid Christmas present. Write tor Booklet. 








x 








JANNEY-STEINMETZCO., Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Suggestions in Dress : Marion sen 


VEN though the 
summer gowns 
are voted the most 
adorable possible, 
those planned and ex- 
hibited for the early 
winter are certainly 
wonderfully attrac- 
tive. Indeed, nothing 
in the world of fash- 
ion could be more 
satisfactory or more 
smart than the new 
street or walking 
gown,—that most im- 
portant item in every 
woman's wardrobe, 
no matter whether she 
be a society or a busi- 
ness woman. Glorified 
editions of the tailor 
gown appear on every 
side, and she who af- 
fects these rather se- 
vere types will rejoice 
a in the variety, for she 
may plan several costumes without any fear of similarity. 
If her figure is faultless she will choose the long three- 
quarter tight-fitting coat, with the skirt in walking length, 
and, if she wishes to be strictly up-to-date, one of the new 
striped velvets will be used for its development. Equally 
approved are the ‘‘mannish’’ materials of Scotch or 
English cheviot weave, and for actual service these are the 
wisest choice. With this suit will be worn a tailored shirt- 
waist of one of the new mercerized fabrics, and it will be 
white, preferably, though some charming colors are 
shown. Special attention will be given the accessories— 
the collar, tie, and belt,—that aceompany this shirt-waist, 
for milady of to-day is quite as particular as her brother 
in the selection of neckwear, and, indeed, in some in- 
stances, it so strongly resembles the belongings of this 
male member of the family as to seem that it must have 
been at one time counted among his possessions. 

A girl whose appearance would indicate that she has 
given both time and thought to her clothes is she who ap- 
preciates that it is in.the little things, the finishing touches, 
that success lies, and’she will always have stocks, collars, 
or other accessories that are the envy and admiration of 
her friends, while her gown may be, perhaps, a last season's 
style, but so beautified by these little trifies, that are more 
frequently than not the work of her own hands, as to seem 
a creation worthy the efforts of the most artistic modiste. 
Just a bit of exquisitely fine linen, lawn, or batiste, with a 
lace medallion or insertion, in the hands of a girl who is 
clever with her needle, will be transformed irto the most 
bewitching of stock collars, and there may be cuffs to 
match, too. While pure white is the choice of those of 
excellent taste, the pale colors are also used, and they are 
particularly charming when worn with a somber-hued 
waist. ‘There is no end to the variety of designs by which 
these pretty stocks can be shaped, and the field is a wide 
one for a woman of original ideas. 

It is the dream of every girl to possess beautiful furs, 
and one for which she can not be censured, for nothing 
else, except rare laces, so enhances an already beautiful 
face, or lends a charm to one whose features are plain, 
as soft, glorious fur. One may even choose fur that is in- 
dividually becoming, in these days, for seemingly there is 
every kind and color made up into the most fascinating 
neck-pieces and muffs. Comfort as*well as beauty char- 
acterize the fashionable furs, and the woman who must 
needs be out of doors either on business or pleasure bent 
when the chill winds ‘blow, will, of necessity, add a set 
of furs to her winter outfit, and she may have her choice 
of squirrel, mole, bear, mink, sable, or fox. If she has 
an ermine cape, acollar, or a muff that has been laid 
away because of its impossible style, she may quite easily 
have it transformed into the smartest of stoles, or, per- 
haps, into one of the new melon-shaped muffs, if she 
already has the neck-piece. 

A fur hat will also be a desirable addition to her winter 
outfit, and, when it matches the neck-piece and muff, the 


A squirrel-fur turban 

















A set of fashionable furs 


harmony is complete. 
For instance, a set of 
squirrel furs will be 
given additional 
charm and distinction 
by a smart little tur- 
ban made of the same 
beautiful,soft gray fur; 
and, to be absolutely 
correct, it should be 
very simply trimmed, 
—a large rosette of rib- 
bon in the same or a 
prettily contrasting 
shade, a huge velvety 
rose with a bit of 
foliage, or perhaps 
a handsome plume 
secured with a cada- 
chon of dull gold or 
cut steel providing the 
necessary decoration. 
A particularly stylish 
hat fashioned from 
squirrel is shown in 
one of the accompa- 





A dainty stock collar 


nying illustrations. Its shape suggests the tricon and it is- 


one that will prove almost generally becoming. 

Even into the realm of silks and velvets has the shirt- 
waist costume entered and it will be quite as necessary an 
addition to the winter outfit as it was to that of the sum- 
mer, and no more practical, and, at the same time, more 
attractive costume can be worn by the business woman, 


especially, for she must appear at all times well-dressed” 


and in harmony with her daily surroundings. 
Printed velvets and velveteens suggests extremely stylish 


and serviceable dresses, lending themselves as they do to- 


simple designs, and they are sufficiently decorated in 
themselves to require little or no trimming. The costume 
shown is made of very dark blue velveteen having a white 
figure over it. It is stitched with white silk, and a dainty 
white linen or lawn collar and cuff set would give it 
a pretty finish. In dark brown, green or black, with 
white dots, this costume would be equally effective, and 
in this, as in every thing else, becomingness should be 
carefully studied, else the desired result is utterly lost. 


Perhaps the walking skirt is preferred to that with the- 


dip at the back. If so, it can be substituted and will in 
no way destroy the beauty of the gown, for this season 
the short, round skirt is correct for all except the most 


ceremonious occasions. One very great advantage of the- 


silk or velvet shirt-waist suit, is that the waist can be worn 
with different skirts, and a white shirt-waist can be 


worn with the costume skirt, thereby making two distinct- 


dresses. A girl who must count the cost of her clothes, 
yet who aims to be well-dressed, will appreciate the possi- 
bilities of a suit of this description. 

There is nothing else more popular for afternoon wear 


than a chiffon blouse matching in tone the skirt with which. 


itis to be worn. It may be simply made of accordion- 
plaited chiffon over a tight fitting silk lining and elaborated 
for dressy occasion by the addition of a handsome lace 
collar. 

In planning a season's outfit one will, of course, pay 
particular attention to the details of dress,—those little 
trifles that make or mar it, and will wisely make many of 
the dainty neck and bodice accessories oneself. They 
will thus bear that stamp of originality that is their chief 
charm, if one is clever and possessed of artistic taste. 
Gloves are by no means a small item in this outfit. There 
must be gloves for every occasion. Stout dogskin or castor 
gloves are appropriate for wear with a walking costume, 
black suwéde for the church or visiting gown,—unless one 
can afford to have the gloves match the color of the gown, 
—and white or very pale gray or a café au ait shade, for 
theater, opera or other evening wear. Gloves in impossi- 


ble shades of blue, green, red, etc., should be carefully: 


avoided by the woman whose ambition it is to attract by 
her perfect taste in dress. 











A shirt-waist suit of velvet 
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Notable People | 
I Have Interviewed | 


VANCE THOMPSON 
[Concluded from page 732] 
ing yellow journalism and making it successful. 

««See here,’’ he said, one afternoon, ‘‘I want 
Sarah Bernhardt to write a Christmas story for our 
big number, —do n't you think you could persuade 
her to do it?”’ 

“IT don’t know.’ 

««Of course I know it’s a hard job. I wouldn't 
ask any one else to try it, even,’’ said the editor, 
‘«but you have a way with you—’’ 

(Permit me to remark that I did not have a way 
with me, but that this estimable editor had one 
with him that was simple and effective. He would 
wreathe a young reporter with roses and feed to 
him the marshmallow of flattery until the fond 
youth would go forth and storm a battery or sleep 
in a Bowery lodging-house or interview Grover 
Cleveland after a defeat,—would, in short, work 
his imbecile head off, merely because he had been 
told, with a serious air: ‘‘There’s nobody in New 
York can do that story as you can!’’ Ay, ke had 
a way with him, that editor!) 

And so I made an appointment to see Madame 
Sarah. At nine o’clock one morning, her French 
secretary—an agitated, awestruck little man, as the 
secretaries of great actresses are wont to be,— 
took me into her apartment. It was a quasi-royal 
reception. Thus Du Barry received Richelieu. In 
a creamy, foamy dressing-gown the great actress 
reclined, taking her chocolate, reading her letters, 
and teasing her dog of the period, and a very 
pretty picture she made. I sat down, holding my 
new hat on my knees, and crossing my feet, —for 
I thought my new patent-leather boots might preju- 
dice her in my favor. 

Had my editor been present I think he would 
have approved that conversation. It was a leaf 
from his own book. I gave her the wreath of roses 
and the marshmallow. 

‘‘ A Chrismas story by Madame Sarah,”’ I urged; 
‘why, there is no one else in New York who can 
do it as you can.”’ 

Madame Sarah consented. She gave me her 
slim, capable hand, and smiled. (At that moment, 
had she asked me for my editor’ s head on a charger, 
I would not have hesitated an instant. ) 

‘‘You will arrange the details with my secre- 
tary,’’ she said; ‘‘az revoir.”’ 

Said the secretary, as we stood in the hall: «* Let 
me have a copy of it in French, as soon as pos- 
sible.’’ 

«In French!”’ 

‘‘Yes, she will want to read it before she signs 
it,’’ said the secretary. Comprehension woke in | 
me; solemnly as two augurs we looked at each | 
other and bowed and went our ways. What my | 
editor said was: ‘‘ You must take a few days off 
and write it,—the sooner the better. Have you | 
an idea? Of course you'll have bells, but put in | 
some children,—nothing touches the heart like | 
children. And you know—’’ | 

I waited for the marshmallow. 

‘There is no one in New York can touch the 
heart as you can,’’ he added; ‘‘so I went home 
and wrote ‘‘Noél.’’ There were bells and chil- 
dren in it; I hope it touched the heart. Madame 
Sarah read, approved, and dashed her stunning 
signature on both manuscripts, and the French 
version and the English were printed side by side. 

A decade went by; things happened; I had for- 
gotten all about ‘‘ Noél.’’ A few months ago I had 
occasion to see Madame Sarah in Paris. I went to 
her theater in the Place du Chatelet, and, after the 
play, was taken back to the stage. Slim and boy- 
ish in the white uniform of the Azg/on that won- 
derful woman looked undated as a myth. (Faith! 
I wish I knew where it was she took the time-cure!) 

‘« lve a supper party on,’’ she said; ‘‘come to 
the house early to-morrow,—then we can talk.’ 

Nine o'clock o’ day; folks just waking up in the 
Courcelles quarter; the carriage doors of Madame | 
Sarah’s big house in the Boulevard Pereire stood 
open; in the courtyard a groom in yellow sleeves 
rubbing down a horse; the asthmatic lion asleep 
in the sunlight,—I went up the house steps and | 
rang. Came a yawning porter; came a sleepy 
maid; they convoyed me to the reception room | 
up a pair of stairs. I warfdered to and fro, look- 
ing at busts and statues—by the great actress; 
looking at paintings, landscapes, battle scenes, 
portraits, acquarelles—by the great actress; I | 
picked up a book and glanced it over. 
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Model shown is No. 331] made of 
the famous King Calf. da.ue style is 
also carried in straight lace,in King 
Calf; also in Blucher lace in King 
Calf; also in straight lace in Patent 
or Enamel leather. This model is 
one of the new narrow toes, fast be- 
coming immensely popular. 


ANY a 
man would like 
to wear Regals but he is 
ashamed to pay so little as $3.50 
for a pair of shoes. 















Ashamed to take so much for so little? 













Bless you, no. He’s got a sort of a kind of semi- 

suppressed notion that he can’t be really “swell” unless 
he pays from $5 to $14 for his shoes. Now if he would ask the 
sleeping car porters he would discover that a large proportion of those 
who ride in Pullmans, walk in Regals. And he may be astonished to learn 
that a clear majority of all the officers of the American Army and Navy are now 
wearing Regal Shoes. 
























The trouble is that people get the idea that because the Regal sells at $3.50 it is 
“a $3.50 shoe.” Tisn’t. In everything but price it is a six dollar shoe —a fact which 
we are prepared to demonstrate by a comparison of style, fit, finish, and leather quality. 


Regals can be bought at $3.50 in 57 Regal stores in 32 American cities (20 in the 
New York Metropolitan district) or by mail, carriage prepaid, at $3.75 from the 


REGAL MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 
409 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE SHOWING FALL AND WINTER 
STYLES, FREE ON REQUEST. 








It was | | 








Anyone—New Yorker or New Zealander 


can open an account éy mai/ in the largest and 


strongest savings bank on the globe. Sending de- 
posits by letter is entirely practical, safe and con- 
venient. Hundreds of depositors all over the civilized 
world have accounts in 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


From one dollar to three thousand dollars received. 
Has been chartered nearly seventy years. Pays 33%; 
interest compounded twice a year. 

The advantages offered by the Bowery Savings 
Bank to persons at a distance, and our plan of banking 
by mail, are explained in a booklet that we will send 
you on request. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 
128130 BOWERY - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Mail orders only or branch stores. 
All orders ip A 4 bet cent treet 0 us. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order Catalogue and 
in One Week $8 to $4 Samples Free 
We Guarantee to Fit You 


4et=e 


The prettiest garment is 
absolutely worthless unless 
it fits nicely. Ready-made 
garments are made up by 
the thousands for ready- 
made figures. They lack in- 
dividuality and rarely have 
either style or fit and you 
are likely to find exact du- 
plicates of them being worn 
by others. We keep no 
ready-made goods, but 
make every garment 
especially to order 
from measurements 
sent us by mail. 


OUR METHOD * on 


a a style from our aiaaeaae 
illustrating 126 of the lat- 
est New York fashions. You 
may select the jacket of one 
style, the skirt of another, 
and the sleeve of a third, 
if you prefer, and we will 
make the garment accord- 
ing to your own taste, thus 
giving it an individuality 
which ready-made gar- 
ments are entirely devoid 
of. With our catalogue we 
also send, without charge, 
a large assortment of sam- 
ples from our stock of 400 
foreign and domes- 
tic fabrics, so that 
you may select and 
examine the mate- 
rial from which you 
wish your garment 
made. 





























We cut and make our garments according 
OUR SYSTEM to our own original system, which is used 
by no other concern. This is one of the secrets of our wonder- 
ful success in making perfect-fitting garments from measure- 
ments sent us by mail. Under our method we emphasize the 
good points of the figure and conceal the defects. If you 
fear we cannot fit you ask your best dressed friend 
~—she is probably one of our customers. 
OUR GUARANTEE You take no risk in dealing with us. 
——————————————————= We know we can fit you, but ifa 
garment which we make for you is not absolutely satisfac- 
tory, send it back promptly and we will refund your money. 
Our prices are very reasonable; we can save you the store- 
keeper’s profit of from $5 to $20 on every garment, as we sell 
you as cheaply as we would your local merchant. 


Our prices are about half what is usually asked for gar= 
ments made to order; besides we guarantee to fit you. 
Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 
TAILORED SUITS,- - 88 to 840 
VISITING COSTUMES, - $12 to $35 
HANDSOME SKIRTS, - 84 to 820 
STYLISH JACKETS, = $8 to $35 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by women of 
taste and experience, who will, if yon desire, aid you in select- 
ing atyles and materials. When you send us an one. they 

| look after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor 
and will give it the same care and attention — it would have 
if it were made under your personal supe 

Write to-day for our Winter Catalogue No 20, and samples 
of newest materials, sent Free by return mail to any part of 
United States. State whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks, and about the colors you desire, and we will send a 
full assortment of just what you wish. 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Established 15 Years 


BESTS BAZA AR 


Child’s 
Corduroy 
Coat 


Box back, collar and belt 
with cording of satin; colors 
—brown and tan ; sizes— 


2 and 3 years, $6.00 
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Our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue 


will be sent for 4 cents postage. 
Describes over 2,000 articles— 
1,000 of which are illustrated 
—for the Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 27 
60-62 W. 23d ST., - - - 





NEW YORK 
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an edition de luxe; it was charmingly illustrated 
by the great-actress. It was ‘‘Noél.’’ I was 
staring at it, as one stares at the ghost of an old 
sweetheart, when Madame Sarah came, swift- 
footed, rustling in an orange-tawny morning-gown. 

««Oh,’’ she exclaimed, noticing the book in my 
hand, ‘‘have you read it? A little thing, but real, — 
une tranche de davie. It was an event in my own 
life that haunted me and haunted me until I sim- 
ply had to write it, —a fragment of my childhood ;— 
ah, those days, those days!’’ 

««It touches the heart,’’ I remarked, turning the 
pages. , 

‘¢You like it?’’ she asked, brightly. 

** Chere Madame, it is your masterpiece,’’ I said, 
—and meant every word of it. 

‘* Vanitas vanitatum,'’—the player does not go 
through life as you and I do. Our lives are emi- 
nently real; we keep our mutton twirling at the 
fire; we file away our gas receipts; we do all sorts 
of things that keep us in touch with the actual 
edge of things; but the great actress is never vic- 
toriously herself,—she plays so many parts that 
her personality gets frittered away and what is left 
of her real life appears to her visionary and fan- 
tastic as a mirage. So I daresay Madame Sarah 
really was that little child who heard the cries of 
‘«Noél! Noél!’’ as the bells rang out over the 
far-away village in Auvergne,—though her good 
mother would have been mightily astounded to 
hear it. 

- + * 

The autolatry of the player is understandable, 
but you would hardly look for the same measure 
of it in the statesman. And yet I believe that 
every public man—every one who lives part of 
the time in the public eye,—is a Joseur. The 
statesman’s frock coat—or sombrero,—is as much 
a part of his make-up as is the actor's wig of his. 
President McKinley had more of the ‘‘grand air’’ 
than any other statesman I ever met,—with one 
exception. This exceptional palm belongs to Sir 
Charles Dilke. 

Beyond all doubt Sir Charles has the best brain 
in Britain. There is no better authority upon 
all the great questions that interest thinking 
men. His knowledge of international affairs is 
singularly accurate. No one has a finer mastery 
of the intricacies of world-trade. What he has to 
say is worth hearing. Once upon a time I inter- 
viewed him. As Sir Charles Dilke lived on Sloan 
Street and I lived a few doors away on the Bromp- 
ton Road, it seemed a simple matter to get to- 
gether. Ah, but that was reckoning without the 
senatorial dignity! Sir Charles made an appoint- 
ment for four o'clock at the house of commons. 
I went to the rendezvous, accompanied by a 
stenographer. The house was not sitting. We 
entered the deserted lobby and an attendant took 
our names to the honorable gentleman. Then the 
leather doors were swung back by two somber 
flunkeys, and, just six steps up on the broad stair- 
case, Sir Charles appeared, frock-coated, motion- 
less, magnificent. His arms were folded across 
his chest. He stood for a moment, ‘‘holding the 
picture,’’ as stage folks say. Then slowly he 
descended the six steps, with a dignity that was 
more than theatrical. I have seen kings enough 
and many actors, but all of them rolled into one 
never equaled Sir Charles Dilke, posing in the 
empty house of commons—flanked by imper- 
turbable flunkies,—for a lone correspondent and 
a dazed stenographer. That we went to the smok- 
ing-room where he talked like a man of sense is 
neither here nor there; after that pompous exhibi- 
tion I knew him as well as if I had gone through 
him with a lighted candle. —‘‘ Vanity of vanities,’’ 
said the preacher. 

” + 

THE SCIENTIST HAD TOLD IT ALL 

MAY humorous stories are told of ‘‘ green’ reporters, 

in the various press clubs of the country, but often 
they are too full of journalistic technicalities to be appre- 
ciated by those outside the profession. But one that 
ought to be clearly understood is told of a young man 
from Indiana, who came to New York City and secured 
a position on ‘‘The American."’ It was his first attempt 
at reporting, and it was not found necessary to send him 
out of the office until nearly midnight when the city 
editor learned that a famous British scientist had arrived 
on a belated steamer and was staying at the Holland 
House. 

“Call on him to-night and get a good interview,"’ said 
the city editor, and the new reporter started out with 
growing hopes. 

In about an hour he returned to the office and found a 
seat at a vacant desk. As he made no attempt to write, 
the city editor called him to his desk and asked:— 

‘*Where is your interview with Mr. A——?"’ 

“*I didn’t get it,’’ he replied, rather pertly. 

“*And why?” 

‘*Well, he said he had told everything to the ‘ Herald’ 
reporter and had nothing more to say.”’ 


60 CENTS 
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A FOUNTAIN PEN 


Worth $2.00 for 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
if Pen Fails to Please. 


Raymond & White of Chicago have 
made arrangements whereby they are 
able to offer to each of Success readers 
this beautiful and useful Fountain Pen 
at a price equal to a present. The man- 
ufacturers guarantee this Fountain Pen 
to work equal to any on the market; it is 
made of the best quality hardened Para 
Rubber and is handsomely chased. The 
Pen is ‘‘diamond” point and guaran- 
teed 14-karat solid gold, through and 
through; all put up in box with glass 
filler and complete instructions. Regu- 
lar dealers ask $2.00 for this pen, which 
we will send to you prepaid for 60 cents. 
Your money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

In this age a Fountain Pen is consid- 
ered almost a necessity. Everybody 
should carry one. They are always 
ready for use. We trust every reader 
of this Magazine will take advantage of 
this offer. Read attached coupon care- 
fully and send at once. No pen will be 
sent unless coupon is received. 60cents 
in coin or stamps can be sent through 
the mail without danger of loss. 









This is the exact size and Illustration of our Fountain Pen. 
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This Pen makes a very acceptable Xmas 
Gift for any one in the family. 





os. An 

Excellent 
Gift tor 

Christmas 


THE JOKER DICE MACHINE 


A machine for games, innocent in their nature, but 
highly interesting and amusing. Games as fascina- 
ting as any which can be played with cards can be 
played with THE JOKE DICE MACHINE, and 
in addition, there are charms which are not enjoyed 
with cards. 

The hine is hanically perfect, and very 
neat and ornamental in appearance. Is seen in 
drawing room, game room, club, bachelor’s den, on 
board railroad trains and yachts or anywhere at all, 
and always furnishes entertainment of the most sat- 
isfactory sort. This machine, neatly packed, will 


be sent express prepaid to any add upon receipt of 
PRICE 
Post Office Money Order, or 
Check payable in New York 


change. $ 5 00 


HURD & COMPANY 


570-576 West Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 











Express Money Order, 





Trade 4op,, M**¥ — With the machine will be 
w MS Ly sent an interesting Lr 
4! pm ving the history of 
DESIGNERS rules es and variations of 3 
MANUFACTURERS THE SOKER DICE MACHINE. 














NORWAY’S COD-FISHING SEASON 
recently closed, has resulted in the 
smallest catch on record, so “bulk” 
Cod Liver Oil is likely to be much 
adulterated this year. 


Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 


may be relied upon as being 
SOUND — CLEAN — SWEET 
AND ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Mot er’s Ot is never sold in bulk. 
Supplied only in flat oval bottles, bearing our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Music 
in the Home 


MAY WRIGHT SEWALL 


E’en rage itself is cheered with music: 

It makes a glad remembrance of our 
youth, 

Calls back past joys, and warms us 
into transport. 








ROWE 


"THE central idea of homeis harmony. The love between 

one man and one woman which creates a home is that 
love whose synonyms are congeniality, affinity, harmony, 
and unity. Discord is destructive of home feeling; indif- 
ference and coldness are hardly less menacing to it. ‘That 
individual home most perfectly satisfies one’s ideal of this 
divine institution in which the most interests are harmo- 
nized in a conscious common interest. 

Of diversified interests music is perhaps the best solvent 
that is known. I was once unfortunately present in a home 
in which the wife had a contentious disposition, and often 
the atmosphere would be rendered murky and threatening 
by most persistent disputes over most trivial matters. 
More than once I saw such disputes silenced and their 
causes forgotten, as a result of the tactful—perhaps I 
should say the instinctive,—employment of music, by 
the littke daughter of the house, who, on such occasions, 


would, after a few minutes, almost invariably seat herself | 


at the cabinet organ and play some gentle domestic air, or 
sing some old-fashioned love ditty of which she knew both 
her parents were fond. 

‘The possible consequences of an uncommonly rancorous 
political debate I once saw averted in a similar manner, 
when the participants had reached a degree of heat which 
caused them to exchange arguments for accusations, and 
reasons for epithets. The petted and rather daring 
daughter of the host went to the piano, and, gleefully call- 
ing to her father and his guest to join her, to her own 
accompaniment sang ‘‘America.'’ This reminder that 
patriotism subordinates partisanship gave a,happy termi- 
nation to the controversy quite contrary to the catastrophe 
which was imminent. 

What the human soul most ardently seeks is power 
to express itself adequately and amply. Necessity for 
satisfactory expression in any relation is intense in pro- 
portion as the relation is intimate. All sorts of social 
difficulties result from misunderstandings on the part of 
well intentioned, good-natured people. Not infrequently 
the misunderstanding is the inevitable consequence of a 
cramped, clumsy, or partial expression. Articulate speech 
is superior to any other means of expression thus far 
developed by human beings, because it is capable of 
wider range and finer accuracy than any other; but, even 
in our present semimature state, we are conscious of many 
feelings that are incapable of accurate expression in articu- 
late speech which find an outlet in something besides 
speech. For such feelings music is the readiest, the most 
available, and the most dependable avenue. 

The home is the place where all the members of the 
household meet to rest after divers fatigues, to recuperate 
from various defeats, to gird themselves for new contests, 
and to revive their hopes of victory. 

As a place of rest a home should furnish not merely 
lullabies for the nursery but the music that secures tran- 
quillity for the soul of the adult as well. 

As a social center the music furnished in the home 
should be as various as are the ages, the tastes, and the 
power to appreciate of the members of the household. 

As a miniature state, the place in which citizenship with 
its capacity for sacrificing its tendency to hero-worship 
should be nurtured, the home should use the music of 
patriotism as one of its developing instrumentalities. 

As the threshold of heaven, that particular department 
of the great school of life in which particular training for 
the life to come can best be given, the home should fur- 
nish the very highest form of religious music,—hymns, 
vhants, and oratorios, which are the strongest wings for 
the highest aspirations of the human heart. It is only in 
the atmosphere of such a home that the soul really 
becomes conscious of its quality and of its consequent 
inevitable destiny. 

The defect in ordinary home music is the same which 
characterizes ordinary home manners and ordinary home 
habits. The home is the place for relaxation: there offi- 
cial dignity may unbend, professional gravity may be 
remitted, and business tension may relax; there the con- 
ventional harness which one wears outside of his home 
may be laid off; but the unbuckling of the harness and the 
relaxation of body and mind must be effected without loss 
of refinement and gentleness. That kind of familiarity 
which breeds contempt is contemptible in itself. When 
the home becomes the place where the women of the 
household may dress like slatterns, where the men may 
act like clowns, and where the children may, without let 
or hindrance, violate all of the laws of propriety, it has 
forgotten its mission, which is to hold each one of its 
members to his or her possible best. 

If the members of the family know each other's weak- 
nesses better than strangers, equally true is it that they 
should also know one another's sources of strength better 
than any stranger evercan. If members of the same house- 
hold know one another's faults of temper, defects of man- 
ner,and capacity for gracelessness in conduct and in speech 
better than strangers are ever compelled to know them, so 
they also know one another's capacity for kindness, helpful- 
ness, consideration, forbearance, and unselfishness, as no 
outsider ever can. It is this familiarity with one another's 
resources on the lines of what is best, loveliest, and most 
desirable that should determine the character of the home 
music. 

In the home one may frankly confess sentiment without 
being accused of sentimentalism; he may frankly express 
all of the affections which constitute life's highest joys and 
show not his worst self but his very best. In the home 
ambitions are confessed, aspirations are shared, love is 
participated in, and music, which is the natural although 
perhaps the vague language of the heart, should be shared 
daily by every member of the family. 
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RIGHT AT HOME 


The law as a profession, to-day, offers no impossible barriers to the ambitious young man 
in either city or country. On the other hand, it is ever offering greater opportunities for high 
achievements in fame and fortune. In modern business pursuits the young man with a 
knowledge of commercial law, rapidly advances to the higher positions, because his mind is 
broader; his judgment clearer; his decision better. 

The Sprague Correspondence School of Law was founded for the young man who cannot 
afford the time and money necessary to attend a law college. It carries to his home BY MAIL 
all there is to be had at a college. It demands no sacrifice of the student. It does not burden 
him with expense. It requires nothing but honest effort. Thousands of students of the 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law 


have distinguished themselves by passing the required examinations in every State, and being 
admitted to the bar without other preparation than the Sprague Course by Mail. ‘The cost is 
small. The terms areeasy. There is notime limit. Write for FREE educational literature, 
and see how great are the possibilities for your success. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
283 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 











By OWEN KILDARE 


My Mamie Rose: The Story of my Regeneration 





Illustrated Net $1.50 (Postage 10 cents.) Reads like the strongest fic- 
tion ; is the strongest truth. 
Dr. 0. 8. Marden—** A work of inspiration. A wonderful life sketch.”” 


The STRIFE of THE SEA 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


Handsomely decorated and bound, $1.50. Thrilling Tales of Sea Folk. 





FOR GIFT OR READING THIS IS the BOOK OF the YEAR 


1OOYSENS 35¢ 


Correct styles and sizes. Order filled amd —— 
let **Card Style” FREE! Also busi a, _ 












Saves money. Big profit print- 

ing for others. Large press tor 

book, newspaper, $18. _ Full 

2S My Own instructions sent for use. Write 
Circulars for catalogue of presses, type, 


Cards&c. &c., to factory. 
$5 PRESS ue press co., weniwex, conn. 


fraternal cards. We have euts of pore rte vor all soeie 
K. J. SCHUSTER PT, & ENG. CO,, Dept. 27, ST. LOUIS, ‘no. 
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[A Strike | MARION 
against HARLAND 






























| Drudgery 


UBBING—not wear- 

ing — shortens the life 
of most garments. Wash- 
boards brutally tear and 
rend. Caustic compounds 
gnaw and ruin. 


mectelints 


in her book ‘‘First 
Aid to the Young 
Housekeeper,”’ 
says there can be 
little doubt of the 
saving in effort 
by use of most 
washing-powders 
and, if a trust- 
worthy powder 
be used, of the 
saving to the 
| fabric, over the old 
soap-rubbing way 
of washing. Users 
and imitators, 
both, have proved 
Pearline trust- 
worthy. 
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My | THE DIRT AWAY 

Mt AND BY DISSOLYV- 
ING CLEANSES 


Bealeton atte ten eleveted 





WCVetetwe P< 
oA ez. CHRISTMAS 
HANDSOME PACKAGE 
GIET 














Style Ml. Super Cotton Lisle, Black ground with mottled 
stripes of Royal Purple and Apple Green, softly blended. 

Style hie. The same with mottled stripes of Rose Pink 
and Apple Green. 

Correct weight for Fall and Winter. Toes and heels re- : 


Even photography at its best cannot do justice to our 
latest creation in men’s half hose as shown herewith. 
rhese goods have “that silky look” — minus the cost 
of silk, plus ten times the wear. The colorings are 
beautifully blended and are positively permanent. We 
will fill immediate orders for trial pair or half dozen 
pairs to our friends desiring a useful, economical, and 
pleasing present for the holidays. Order to-day. 


inforced. Sizes g to 11% inclusive. 
soc. per pair or 6 pairs in beautiful Christmas box (like illus- 
tration), $3.00. Post or express charges paid to any part of 
the U. S. upon receipt of price. 

Our latest catalogue showing styles and colors. PREB. 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 200 Shaw Strect, LOWELL, MASS. 
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HOW TO CONVERSE 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
By Our Method We Have Taught Hundreds—How to Succeed in 
Business—How to Obtain and Hold a Better Position— 
How and When and Where to Talk—for Profit. 


If you can’t call write to us for the names and addresses of students who live in your own locality. 

They will tell you what we have succeeded in doing for them. The great importance to men and women of the work 
being done by the instructors in our school is rapidly becoming recognized by people seeking to better their positions in 
. business way. Employers of help in large mercantile establishments have greatly encouraged our efforts in striving to 

ultivate among our students the talent which, above all others, will command the highest commercial price— 


THE ART OF TALKING FOR BUSINESS 


THouGut, CourLep WITH THE Asitity To TALK To ADVANTAGE, is the Asset which will bring to anybody 
ssessing it the highest salary on the week’s pay roll if in the employ of any professional or mercantile line of business. 


TALKING IN SOCIETY 


In society, the ability to converse well, the Etiquette of Conversation, The Tact in Conversation, the Ease and 
Confidence of Manner,—all must be understood and mastered before any degree of success will be attained in the social 
world. Coupled with the art of talking well both for business-getting and social advancement is the need of grace of 
movement and charm of manner. We teach you how to acquire an active brain, a bright eye, elastic muscles, symmetry 
f figure, clear complexion, proper carriage, ease of manner. 


SALESMEN, AGENTS, MANAGERS, SOCIAL ASPIRANTS, NEED OUR COURSE OF STUDY 
STUDENTS ARE INSTRUCTED INDIVIDUALLY 


We have no lifeless forms. We develop each student’s individual style. Lessons and instruction papers are 



























especially prescribed, and personal typewritten instructions accompany each weekly installment of lessons. We train 
your powers of observation, comparison, imagination, and memory. No one will be barred on account of price. The 
charge is small—the benefits unmistakable. Write for information and blanks. 





A. P. GARDINER, Prest., 20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., Box 15, Central Bank Building, N. Y. City. 


A Xmas Gift for those who Love the Water. 


Style llustrated is 15 foot boat. Practically indestruct- 


A “Mullins” 
Galvanized 
Steel 
Pleasure 


} 
it 







le. Seats 5 persons 

mfort. Equipped 
ith air chambers. 
n t sink or leak. 
Easier torow. The ideal 
I rn row boat. Es- 








pe ially desirable for 
amily and livery use, 


Write to-day for Free Catalogue. Ww. H. MULLINS, 383 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Send us your address and we will 
DON’T PAY BOARD | $4aDay Sure 2232522332 
eS ae sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you 





free; you 
Send one dollar for our plan whereby every cent now e: ded b: i 

young men and women for board and toom ay be saved. Yo solicit. yee in He locality here you live. Send us your address 
ing. selling or other work. Just a simple plan for the management of and we explain the gua 
one’s earnings. Applicable in any locality. Money back if not as 
resented. Send at once—to-day. Providential Co.,8,2, Kalamazoo, M 





y ft 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 
Write at once. RUYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1021, Detroit, Wiech, 





Price Cratead $290.00 Boat 
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The White Car 


SAMUEL MERWIN 


[Concluded from page 726) 


«A little. My wife knows all about him.”’ 

«Yes, women are long on Browning,—they 
take him strong. But listen to this.’’ He turned 
the leaves nervously. ‘It’s what started the 
boys reading,—I read it aloud one night, when 
there was a blockade on the line. Just listen :— 

‘‘Kentish Sir Byng stood for his king, 

Bidding the crop-headed parliament swing: 
And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 
And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, 
Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 
‘Bully, isn’t it?—‘Great-hearted gentlemen’ 
makes your blood jump! And this,— 
‘God for King Charles! Pym and such carles 

To the devil that prompts 'em their treasonous parles! 

Cavaliers up! Lips from the cup, 

Hands from the pasty, nor bite take nor sup 

Till you’ re— 

Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song."’ 

The second stanza brought him to his feet. 
His voice was weak, but he read with a fine sense 
of melody. ‘‘There,’’ he went on, flushing with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘that’s the kind of thing the boys 
like, — that’s good enough’ for anybody, you 
know.”’ 

«Wait a minute!’’ cried Gordon, ‘‘what’s that 
noise ?’’ 

They listened, and'so abruptly came the silence— 
the awful western silence, —that the thin voice still 
rang in Gordon’s ears. But in a moment he caught 
again a faint rumble. 

‘‘That's it,’’ said Longyear; ‘‘that’s Number 
Ten.”’ 

‘«Well, here,’’ Gordon exclaimed, rising, ‘‘hadn’'t 
we better get outside ?”’ 

‘«Oh, no,—you can hear a freight forever at 
night. She won't be in for ten minutes. Here's 
another ’most as good, —maybe you know it,— 
it’s— 

‘** Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 
Rescue my castle before the hot day 


Brightens to blue from its silvery gray. 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!’ 


««And then, — 


‘‘Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 

Flouts Castle Braneepeth the Roundheads'’ array.”’ 

‘«Excuse me,’’ Gordon broke in, with his hand 
on the knob, ‘‘I’m going out.’’ 

He stepped out on the platform and peered 
down the track. Ina moment the operator joined 
him, with a lantern on his arm, and the dispatch- 
er's order in his hand. The headlight had not 
yet come into view. 

‘«Listen,”’ said Longyear, “she’s running heavy, 
I guess. She’s making awful hard work of the 
grade. Hear her cough!’’ 

Gordon strained his ear. More and more dis- 
tinctly he could make it out, the labored CHOW, 
chow, CHOow, chow! CHOW, chow, cHow, chow! 
of the engine. 

«One good thing, Mr. Gordon, she’s got to get 
in some time. If the cherries can stand it, I sup- 
pose we ought to.’’ 

Gordon grunted. 

At length the light appeared, the train drew 
near, and, at Longyear’s signal, stopped. The 
conductor came running teward them, lantern in 
hand. 

‘«What’s the matter, Billy?’’ he asked. 

The operator handed him the slip of paper, 
and the conductor bent forward and held his lan- 
tern close to it. 

‘«What’s this ?—‘ Pick un White Car at Sweet- 
heart Siding.’ Could n't think of it.’’ 

Gordon had been listening with his teeth set. 
«You've got to think of it!’’ he cried. ‘‘There 
are your orders, man; carry them out!’’ 

The conductor raised his lantern and looked 
impassively at Gordon's face. ‘‘Who’s this, 
Billy ?”’ 

‘«This is Mr. Gordon, the owner of the car. 
It's a tough case, Joe. He's got two thousand 
boxes of cherries there, and they'll every one rot 
before morning.”’ 

‘«Can’t help it,—I couldn't take on another 
ton if it was Nesselrode puddin’ a swimmin’ in 
champagney water. That's all, Billy ?—All right, 
boys, go ahead!”’ 

There was a red glow from the firebox, the 
engine strained forward on the grade with her 
sandbox wide open, and the couplers clanked 
slowly down the train. Gordon, his teeth still 
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set, stood motionless watching the red lights of 
the caboose blur together and dwindle away. 
Then he turned on the operator. ‘‘I’d like to 
know how much Speed's paid you for this!’’ 
he blurted out, angrily. ‘‘Talk about hold-up 
gangs,—if you haven't got the worst gang of 
thieves on this line!’’—Words failed him. He 
glared down at Longyear; and Longyear, silent, 
dropped his eyes. 

It was the operator who spoke first. 
think you mean just that, Mr. Gordon.” 

‘«Never mind what I mean! Either the White 
Car’s going through or your general manager’s a 
liar. Which is it, now?’’ 

“If you'll think it over you'll seé that I 
couldn't help anything that’s happened. Joe’s 
running up a bad grade with a heavy load, and if 
he says he can’t take on any more cars I don’t 
know of any way of making him. I guess we 
might as well go inside, hadn't we ?”’ 

‘‘You go in. I’m going to stay out here a 
while.”’ 

The operator left him without more words. 
The red lights had disappeared and nothing 
could be seen but the rails, the dim cars on the 
siding, and the dimmer shanty beyond. Gordon 
paced the platform and struggled to think out the 
situation. He had lost his temper and must 
regain it before he could hope to think clearly. 
Passing the: window, he saw the operator sitting 
at the table reading, his slender fingers plunged 
into his hair, his face speaking of absorption. 
The air was cooling Gordon off a bit, and he 
reéntered the building. Longyear looked up. 

‘‘No such thing as an electric connection 
around here ?’’ 

“Na” 

‘Is there another train before morning ?”’ 

‘*No; that’s the last.’’ 

‘‘Not even a passenger, I suppose ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,—there’s a passenger. The Ogden 
train comes through at three-twenty.” 

‘Suppose you wire the dispatcher to have it 
pick up the car.’’ 

Longyear closed the book and slowly shook his 
head. ‘‘I could hardly do that,—I never heard 
of such a thing.’’ 

‘«Tell him the situation,—that I’ve asked for 
it and you’ ve referred it to him.’’ 

«« Well,’’—doubtfully,—‘‘I suppose I could do 
that.’’ 

Again the nervous fingers clicked out a mes- 
sage, and again the two men sat waiting in silence. 
Then «*SS-SS,-SS,’’— came from the instrument. 

‘«What’s that ?—is it for us ?’’ 

‘« Yes, —keep still !— ‘Can’ t,’ he says,— ‘can’t 
let Three pick up White Car. Wait till morn- 
ing.’—Sorry, but I’m afraid that settles it.’’ 

‘*No, it doesn’t. We haven't tried the gen- 
eral manager yet.’’ 

‘<The general manager!’’ 

‘«Yes,—call him up.’’ 

‘«Oh, Great Scott! Wake him up at one-thirty 
A. M., about acar! Itwould be simpler for me to 
resign and be done with it.’’ 

‘You can take a message for me, can’t you ?’’ 

‘«Why, yes. But it won’t do any good.”’ 

‘*Maybe it will, and maybe it won’ t. 
‘Conspiracy to hold up White Car at Sweetheart 
Siding. Have I your permission for Number 
Three to pick it up? Urgent. Robert Gordon.’ 
Now, how soon can you get that to him ?”’ 

‘<I’ ll ask the boys to rush it through.”’ 

‘«They won't try to delay it, will they ?’’ 

‘Oh, no, they wouldn’t dare. You'd better 
write it down so I can keep a record. And I'll 
have to charge you for it.’’ 

‘«That’s all right. Now how long have we got 
to wait ?’’ 

‘««Well,—I don’t know. It'll have to be deliv- 
ered at his house, you know. Hold on,—I’ll ask 
the boys to have it telephoned up to him.”’ 

‘‘Then you think we ought to get an answer in 
a few minutes, don’t you ?”’ 

‘Hardly. It’s got to be transferred three, — 
five,—six times, anyway. And it depends on how 
sound they sleep at his house. They say he’s got 
some temper. He may be too mad to answer, or he 
may not be at home. Perhaps he’s in Europe.’’ 

‘‘No, he isn’t.’’ 

They had again reached a point where they 
could do nothing but wait, and Gordon sat down 
and tried to get himself in hand. ‘‘I guess maybe 
I spoke pretty short to you outside there. That 
conductor upset me.”’ 

‘¢Oh, that’s all right. I could see how it was.” 

‘«I’m much obliged to you for staying up and 
seeing this thing through with me.’’ 
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Are You 


Held Down by 


Adverse Conditions ? 


Nothing keeps a man down like lack of training—nothing 
lifts him up so quickly or so surely as a thorough, practical 


knowledge of the work he has to do. 


The I. C.S. was 


founded for “the man without an opportunity.” No matter 
where he is or what work he is doing, it gives him, 
by mail, the exact training required to attain success. In 
in every State, in every 


every town, in every county, 
country, there are young men 
who have advanced in salary 
and position as the result of the 
I. C. S. courses by mail. 


The cost is small 
Courses, $10 up 
No books to buy 


If you want to know who they are, 
where they are, and how you can equal 
their good fortune, send for the book 
“1001 Stories of Success.” To get it 
free, all you have to do is to cut 
out, fill in and mail This Coupon 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please send me your bookiet,“*1001 Stories of Success,” 
and explain how I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 








—Mechan. Engineer 
+——Drafteman 
—Electrician 
+—T elephoneEngineer 
+—Steam Engineer 
i——Marine Engineer 
+——Civil Engineer 
+——Surveyor 
+—Mining Engineer 
+——Sanitary Engineer 
i—Arch itect 
[—,oxene Designer 





ommercial Law 


+— Metallurgist 
+—Chemist 

+—Orn. Designer 
+——Navigator 

i—— Book keeper 
+——Sten ographer 
+—Show Card Writer 
+—Ad Writer 
i—— W indow Dresser 
Teacher 
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Name 


Street and No. _ 


Karo Corn Syrup, a new delicious, wholesome syrup 


made from corn. 


A syrup with a new flavor that is 


finding great favor with particular tastes. A table de- 


light, appreciated morning, noon or night—an ap 
A fine food for feebse fo 


tizer that makes you eat. 


CORN SYRUP 
Ghe Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


Children love it and thrive upon its wholesome, 
nutritious goodness. Sold in friction-top tins— 
a guaranty of cleanliness. Three sizes, 
Ioc, 25c and 50c. At all 


grocers, 


fs. 
































.00 Worth of 
$800 Good Music 


| FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


ny one of the following collections would 
| st over $8.00 if bought as sheet music : 


Thirty-two Piano Pieces, ~- $1.00 
Entitled ** Modern Piano Music,”’ 
representing best modern composers. 

Thirty-three Bass Songs, - 
Entitled ‘* Bass Songs,’’ a stand- 
ard repertoire for Bass Singers. 


Twenty-six Soprano and 
Alto Duets, - = = 


Entitled ‘* Soprano and Alto Duets.”’ 
Half of these new in this country. 


i \ 


1.00 


1.00 


Beautifully printed on excellent paper and attractively 
bound. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


Dept. Y, BOSTON, Mass. 


Our Fifty Catalogs cover Every Class of Music. 
Sent on request. 
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Send also for a Free Sample Copy of 


S MUSICAL RECORD AND REVIEW 
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A Pretty and Desirable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Swiss Hand-Carved 
Clock, like cut, $1.00 


Suitable for Halls, Dens, School- 
rooms, etc. Made by the same Ger- 
asants who make 
the high-priced cuckoo clocks. 

Richly carved dark walnut, 
accurate timekeeper. 

The weight chain is six feet long. 

Enclose in an envelope 


man and Swiss 


ornamental clocks by express prepaid. 
Money back if not more than satisfied. 


SWISS CLOCK CO.. 753-755 Lorain St., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


REFERENCE — Forest City Savings 
Bank, Cleveland, O. 


MANAGER WANTED 


Income $2,000 to$15,000 per annum, according to territory. 
Our firm has grown to such magnitude that we now need a com- 
petent resident-manager in every county inthe United States. 
In associating yourself with us you are entering the employ of 
the largest, most prominent, and wealthiest concern of its kind 

the United States, a firm whose references include National 
Banks and Commercial Agencies. The man we want as man- 
ager must qualify in accordance with our requirements ; he must 
bea man of the highest character, able to furnish the best of refer- 





ences, and bond if necessary; must be thoroughly in earnest, ener- 
getic and a success in his present occupation. Special arrangements 
can be made by which our work can be done in connection with the 


applicant's occupation, thus opening up an opportunity to lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, and persons now holding other positions. 
Address application to ‘*Lucrative,’’ Box 1,816, NewYorkCity. 





OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREE pinion as to patentab 


il- 
ity. Send for ourillustrated GUID 
tion issued for free distribution. C 
movements. Tells HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HOW 
AND WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, 
SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR INVENTO 
Ete. Patents secured through us advertised without cha 
in the PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 
Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 
Patent Attorneys. Washington, D. C. 


ArtisticHomes 


A New 1024-Page Book of 1000 Designs, 
$1 in attractive cover, La! it Pub- 
lished. Express prepaid 25e. extra. 
32 Houses of $1000, 25c. 
32 Houses of $1200, 25c. 
$2 Houses of $1500, 25c. 
32 Houses of $1800, 25c. 
32 Artistic Churches, 25c. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
157-12 7th, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. Send for Free Cat- 
alogue of over 2,000 plays 


PLAYS seers ce 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W. 28th St., New York 


BOOK, finest publica- 
tains 100 mechanical 
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‘‘Nota bit. It’s so seldom | see a soul I can 
talk to that I'm glad to do it. I guess, maybe, I 
like a fight anyhow. I’ve had to do a good deal 
of it myself. I’m one of those fellows that the 
doctors have always given just about six months 
more to live. But I’ve fooled them so far. I 
like your nerve. You're up against just about as 
hard a proposition as you'll find anywhere, and 
I'd give a dollar to see you win out. It makes 
me think some of what I’ve just been reading.’’ 
He reopened the book, and fingered it lovingly. 
‘«It’s what I like to read when I get to thinking 
of my own fight and the odds seem bigger than 
usual. It’s about the ‘Intellectual Life," —hardly 
the same as running White Cars, but it fits. It’s 
something like this: ‘There comes a time in the 
life of every man when he is in the position of a 
steamer struggling to get off a lee shore with rocks 
and breakers close behind and the wind dead 
ahead. If her engines can gain an inch an hour, 
she’s all right.’ When I get blue I just think, — 
over and over,—‘ An inch an hour’ II do it.’ ’’ 

«It'll take more’n an inch an hour now,’’ 
grunted Gordon. 

‘*Maybe this would suit you better, then.’’ 
He reached eagerly for one of a row of small 
leather volumes. ‘‘You remember when Henry 
the Fifth was getting ready to lick the French at 
Agincourt? He had just a few thousand men, 
mostly sick, to meet sixty thousand Frenchmen 
on their own ground,—there’s odds for you! And 
when Westmoreland says, ‘O that we now had 
here but one ten thousand of those men in Eng- 
land that do no work to-day!’ Henry ups and 
shows the stuff 4e’s made of. Just hear this, now, 
and see if it don’t make life seem worth living :— 


‘**God's will! I pray thee wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 

But if it be a sin to covet honor, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

God's peace! I would not lose so great an honor 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me.’ 





‘«Mind you, he’s clear down to the bottom of 
his luck when he talks like that. Think of it!— 


““*He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named, 
——Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbors, 

And say, ‘To-morrow is Saint Crispian.”’ 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
And say, ‘‘ These wounds I had on Crispian’s day.’’’”’ 


A fine resonance was coming into his voice. 
The vigor and music of the lines brought a flush 
to his cheeks. 

‘**Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 


But he'll remember with advantages, 
What feats he did that day . 





«And by Jove! the way he ends up—! 
can hear the trumpets in it. Listen:— 
‘**And gentlemen in England, now abed, 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispian’s day.’ "’ 
Gordon was snapping his watch-lid. ‘Can't 
you stir them upa bit? It’s two-forty-three, now.”’ 
‘‘No,—I'’ve done everything I can. We’h 


You 


| just have to wait.’’ 





Gordon got up, nervous as a girl, and paced the 
floor. Suddenly he bolted outside, and stood peer- 
ing down the grade. 

‘«It’s no use looking yet,’’ Longyear called. 
««There’s no danger of her being ahead of time.’’ 
But he got no response. Gordon was looking— 
looking,—looking,—into the wall of darkness. 
The minute hand of the station clock climbed 
deliberately up to XII., passed it, and went on 
down the new hour. The telegraph instrument 
was silent. 

Gordon was out on the tracks,—looking. He 
knelt and laid his ear to the rail, listened, started 
up, looked again, and dashed into the station. 

‘«She’s coming! You can see her light!’’ 

The words brought Longyear to his feet. ‘* Not 
a word yet.”’ 

«We can’t wait. Quick! What shall we do?’’ 
Faintly they could hear the engine. 

««Hold on a minute, —’’ 

‘* Hold on! Why, man,—’"’ 

««SS—SS,—SS,—SS,”’ said 
The train was nearing. 

‘«Here!'’ Longyear broke out, with a flash in his 
eyes, ‘‘take that red lantern, quick,—we’ ll risk 
it, —I’ll take down the message,— '’’ But Gordon 
was already out of the room, lantern in hand. 

The train pulled up at the platform. The con- 
ductor swung off a rear car and came running 
forward. He glanced at Gordon, and then poked 


the instrument. 
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Unquesticnably the Greatest 
combination offer of its 
kind ever made. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
THE BOYS’ WORLD 


While each of these papers aims at the same vitally 
important end, namely, helping the boys and girls of 
today to become the strong, upright men and women 
of tomorrow, each covers the ground in a different way. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is of intense 
interest to the whole family. Its stories, special de- 
partments and other features appeal to and help every 
member of the houcehold. THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
(Weekly) is devoted exclusively to matters of deepest 
interest to girls, while THE BOYS’ WORLD (Weekly) 
helps the boys to become clean, straightforward men 
by showing them how to mix their Christianity with 
their every day life. The combined circulation of these 
three publications now exceeds three-quarters of a 
million and is rapidly growing. To convince you of 
their merit, we will send all three for three months, 
(thirteen weeks), for twenty-five cents. 





DAVID ©. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ELGLN, ILLINOIS 


4x Shave 
Grou seit 
5 Sane 


Retatenenient f 
Barbers Focuses. 


Price, $2.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Sets in handsome cases, 
1 to 7 blades; also cases 
containing shaving outfits, 
shown in our 
flandsome Booklet—FREE 
For sale by all dealers 
or mailed, postpaid. 





UNIVERSAL 
All Stee! TRIPOD 


Nickel-Plated and Highly Polished 
Fits all Standard Cameras 
Light, Strong, Ccmpact 

Legs are of sliding steel sections 
and Pome may be set up on moun- 
tain sides and all sorts of uneven 
surfaces. Camera leveled by 
means of an adjustable ball and 

Yeight 29 ounces 
rt 25 pounds. J 
folded is no larger than an um- 
brella. Packed in neat leather- 
ette carrying case. May be taken 
from case and set up in seven- 
teen seconds. A Most Acceptable Holiday Gi7t. 


Price, Complete, 82.50. Express charges prepaid. 


B. P. FORBES, 247 Sheriff St., Cleveland, O. 


oe Scroll Sawyer 


On receipt of 15 cents I will 
send, youpeid, the pattern of 
ths THREE-SHELF 
BRACKET, size 13x21, over 
300 beautiful MINIATURE 
DESIGNS for SCROLL 
SAWING, and my ILLUSTRA- 
TED Catalogue of Scroll Saws, 
Lathes, Fancy Woods, Small 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, Catches, 
Clock Movements, etc., or send 
6 cents for Catalogue and Min- 
iature Designs. 


The Pomeroy Scroll Saw Co., 
97 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, - = CONN. 
























FORYOUR 


REAL ESTATE OR BUSINESS? 
I can get it for you. Send me, giving full des- 
cription and lowest cash price. My methods 
. My office is headquarters 
Makes no difference where 


for cash buyers. 
Write to-day. Established 


you are located. 





1881. Kank references. 
FRANK P. GLEVELAND, 
Real Estate Expert, 4506 Adams Express Beilding, CHICAGO. 





Get Next to 
Better Incomes 


Many ways to do this—none, though, as inviting, 
legitimate or congenial as the mail-order business, Su 
scribe to the Mail Order Journal. In six years it has 
put hundreds nextto betterincomes. 3 mos. trial, 15c, 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Room D, Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


son free. 











Pioneer home course. Positions for 
graduates. Cata les- 


log first 
Pott’s Shorthand College, Box No.7, Williamsport, Pa. 








s for 
les- 


Pa. 





The Modern Toilet Luxury. 


cleanses and clears the skin and improves the 
complexion without making it shine. Far bet- 
ter than face powder. 

Contains neither Grease nor Glycerine 
and nothing that harms the most delicate skin. 
Removes blackheads and pimples; unequaled 
for chapped and rough skin. 


A GENEROUS §S x 
with handsome od ence we FREE 


For sale by druggists and all dealers in toilet articles. 
Price soc. or $1.00 a jar. A Rubber complexion bulb may 
be used to advantage with the cream, soc. Either article 
postpaid on receipt of price, Send for free booklet. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 


t St.,Cleveland, Ohio. 

















** At the Foot of Pikes Peak” 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS. 


Like a child at play, Colorado Springs 
sits basking in the Sunshine at the foot 
of Pikes Peak, amid the most enjoyable 
surroundings. No location could be 
more delightful. This region is best 
reached from the East by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, with but one 
change of cars from New York or Boston. 

For particulars inquire of any New 
York Central ticket agent. 





A copy of ‘America’s Winter Resorts,’’ will be 
sent free, on receipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 











THE 


“BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power 
aes, costing only 2 cents per 
eek. Makes and burns its own 
Brighter than electricity 
er acetylene and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No. Grease. 
No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted 
instanly with a match. Every 

lamp warranted. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THE“ BEST” LIGHT CO, 

76 E, Fifth St. 
CANTON, OHIO. 










We teach Journalism, Story-Writ- 
ing. Hlustrating, and Proofreading — 
by mail. On request. we will send you & gs 
free booklet fully describing any course, 
and the achievements of its graduates; or 
a free booklet telling how we sell — 
to exclusive publishers or to nue Se 
pobieers?e77, ndicate Sheets,and how we criticise, reviseand p pre- 
pare MSS. THORNTON WEST, EpiToR-IN-CHIEF; FOUNDED 1895. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 69 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS, 


Protect Wife, Children and Home 








I from FIRE by using FLAME KILLER 

t on clothing, curtains, mattings, etc. Used 

’ ‘d with or without starch. Does not hurt any 

Won t @ fabric. Thrown ona fire will put it out 
a 


t once. 10c. oe mail, een ma makes 8 
gallons and may save your life and prope: 


Agents Wanted. Safety Mfg. Co., _ 0, Deldmern, Ma. 
invest Some 


GINSENG FARMS 


Coming great industry, where your money will double. Absolutely 
safe- Llustrated Book and special inducements on application. 


Address, CONSOLIDATED GINSENG FARMS, Hox K, Rose Hill, N. ¥- 


FREE ~A gents 


ps thin knife cuts loose a perfect 
fit free. Express prepaid. Bove ‘34 
HOUSEHOLD Now SELTY WORKS, Chicago, lil., or Buffalo. K.Y. 


Burn 
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in his head at the station door. 
was scratching madly. 

««What is it, Billy ?’’ 

«Orders to pick up the White Car on the sid- 
ing, there. You go ahead, Charley, and I'll 
have this seady for you in a minute.’’ 

The conductor ran out and gave the signal. 
The train moved ahead, backed on the switch, 
coupled to the White Car, and waited impa- 
tiently. When Longyear came out, the written 
order in his hand, he found Gordon leaning 
weakly against the building. 

‘«Here you are, Mr. Gordon. Hand that to 
Charley, will you? Well, you’ ve made it.’’ 

««Ever so much obliged to you!”’ 

«Oh, no. It’s the first chance I’ve had in 
months to talk to a white man. Good night.’’ 

‘«Good-by.”’ 

The lonely figure stood on the platform, watch- 
ing the train until it disappeared. Then Long- 
year put out the lights, locked the station, and 
plodded over to the shanty beyond the siding. 


Longyear’s pen 


VI. 3 


ALKEY was in the Ogden freight house chat- 
ting with the agent. ‘‘I don’t know what- 
ever become of him,’’ he was saying. ‘‘ The fool 
dropped off eight or ten miles this side 0’ Sweet- 
heart Siding at nine o'clock at night. Guess 
mebbe the bears et him up. Wouldn't it jolt 
your frame, though ?’’ 
‘*Did n't he fix it up at all with the boys ?’’ 
‘*Not even asmile. Seemed to think we was 
lungers out for our health.”’ 
‘«Must be a funny sort o’ bird.—All right, sir; 
what can I do for you?’’ 
‘* You can’t do anything. 
Walkey ?”’ 
The conductor turned with a jump, and saw— 
Gordon. He went back against the railing. 
««Oh,—how are you?’’ he got out, finally; and 


How are you, 


| then he added, ‘‘ How in thunder’ d you get here ?”’ 





‘«“Walked. I brought my car.’’ 

‘«‘You brought your what?’’ 

‘«My car. I wish you'd see that there are no 
more mistakes made. I’m not a lunger, neither, 
and I’m not here for my health.’’ 

The agent and Walkey turned to the window 
as one man. They saw the White Car. 

‘‘Well, I'd like to know,’’—began Walkey. 

‘«Don’'t you see,’’ interrupted the agent; ‘‘ he 
come in on the passenger.’’ 

We won't stop now to talk about howI came 
here. What did you mean, Walkey, by saying 
the car had a hot journal ?’’ 

‘¢T meant that it dd ,—that’s what.’’ 

‘Now, you know, that happens to be a lie.’’ 

«« Look here, no man tells me I lie!’’ 

‘That won't help you any. Put your hands 
back in your pockets. You ave a liar, but never 
mind that. The less we talk about you the better. 
I want to know why you said it.’’ 

‘«Because the boys come to me and said there 
was a car had a hot journal, and I told them to 
cut it out.’’ 

‘« Don’t raise your voice. I’m not deaf. 
came to you with that story ?’’ 

‘I don’t see that it’s any o’ your business.,”’ 

‘No more of that talk, Walkey. I’m trying to 
keep my temper, but the best thing you can do is 
to talk to the point. Who was it ?’’ 

«« Well, it was Stubbsie.’’ 

‘«Call him here. I want to see him.’’ 

««Do you think you’ re the whole Southwe-tern 
Pacific System ?’’ 

Gordon snapped his watch. The agent, to save 
time, went to the door and called Stubbsie. Gor- 
don began on him without ceremony. 

‘« Did you tell Walkey the White Car had a hot 
journal ?”’ 

«« N—no.”’ 

««That’sall. You may go. Now, Walkey,— 
no, don’t get excited! I don’t care a rap which 
of you is the biggest liar, and it won't help you to 
callhimnames. You’rethe man in charge of the 
train, and you’re responsible.—How are you, 
Brackett ?’’ 

Speed's secretary stood in the doorway, with big 
eyes. ‘*How’d you get here, Gordon?”’ 

‘«Never mind. Comeinhere. You're just in 
time to hear what I've got to say to Walkey.’’ 

Brackett went in. 

‘*This man here’'’—indicating brackett,— 
‘«came out to Sacramento and paid you boys to 
hold up my,car. Now,— 

‘« Look here !"" 

‘«No use, Brackett! Thegame’sup. If that’s 
your customary way of doing business, it doesn’t 
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We don't expect 


to sell linen underwear to old 
fogies. Scratching, itching, 
clammy wool has enveloped 
them in its soggy folds “ for 
nigh on forty year and I reckon 
I ain’t goin’ to take up them 
ere new fangled things now.” 


Beltast 
(Pesbh 


Linen Underwear 


will keep you warm in an hon- 
est, comfortable and healthful 
way. 

It we// keep you warm. 

It will protect you from 

weather changes. 

You cannot take cold. 

The proof? 

Certainly, and with pleasure. 

Send for our convincing 
book and samples of the fabric 
which we send free. 


Belfast Mesh is for sale by good 
dealers everywhere. Do not accept 
any other ‘* linen mesh’’ which a 
dealer may try to sell you for greater 
profit. If he won’t supply you— 
we will. Write to us. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR C0. 


352 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















Lover’s World 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 
AuthorofTokology and Karezza 
REVEALS (aE SecRer 
of HAPPINESS 
Love, marriage, and the 
innermost experiences of 
men and women are handled 
in a delicate but masterful 
manner. Sex Life is re 
deemed, and through knowl- 
edge, passion and creative 
energy are conserved and 
transmuted into health and 
power. 
What Dr. Stockham’s fam- 


ous work, 7okology, has done for the body, the Lover's 
World does for the soul. 





Rev. H. Ly Themmne s Criastion, humanity, the genera- 
tions to co a great debt to Dr. Alice B. Stockham for 
entering the e delicate and difficult field of sex life with such 
wonderful skill. 

Literary Digest: As a medical practitioner Dr. Stockham 
must have been the recipient of a prodigious number of private 
and persona! confessions. Things that have too often been made to 
appear confusing, are made as Clear as daylight by I)r.Stockhain. 

Samuel M. Jones: (Mayor of Toledo, 0.,) It is the most 
helpful work — — subject of unity and the sacredness of all 
life that I have 

» Sabwaee Sentinel: THE LOVER’S WORLD 
blends science and philosophy in a most instructive manner. 
Dr Stockham is an advan thinker. 


Soto direct from publisher or through our agent 
500 Pages, bound in silk am, maroon = sold, prepaid $2.25 
Full leather, prepaid ° ° 2.75 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES. 


STOCKHAM PUB. CO., 70 Dearborn St.,Room 39, Chicago 
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Going all 
"Round 
the world 


dozen 
every year 


BRIGHTON 


case Garter 


Will not catch in clothing or hurt the leg. 
Made of pure silk web—all colors. 
At dealers, 25c—or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 











One of Our 
Specials, 


Made of selected 
quartered oak witha 
beautitul polished 
top and bed. Raised 
drawer fronts, center 
drawer and combina- 
tion : The inte- 
rior has 4 letter files, 









14 iwlosed pigeon- 
hole cases, 8 small 
drawers, 5 large pri- 
vate drawers, book- 
stalls, pen racks, etc. 
We guarantee drawer 


construction and -oll / 
top to work perfectly. A convenient, handsome and practical 
desk in every respect. We sell at a special factory 36 
price, 54 in. wide, & in. deep, 50 in. high.............. s 
Sold under an absolute snorentee and freight 
prepaid east uf lowa and north ot Tennessee. 
We have many other bargains in desks that are fully illus- 


trated in our catalogue No. 6 which is sent free onrequest. ** 
had better have it, twill save you money.” — 


THE JEPSON SYSTEMS COMPANY, LTD. 
So. Division and Sycamore Sts., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


WARNING 2 2 

9 Raiy 
nay 
- have this Circular 


Trade-Mark 
Stamped on the Inside. 
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Re o 


Postal to us will bring 
booklet ‘‘number 8” 





telling all about them. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 


71 & 73 Grand St., 
New York, 


ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


“SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME” 


Instantly applied or moved to 
meet changing conditions. 400 
kinds of printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, ete., kept 
4 in stock. Tags to WRITE on. 

m Used by U.S.P.0. & War Depts. 


= Catalogue and Price List Free, 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 















—FH g s Dept. E, CHAS. C. SMITH, 
: EE EXETER, NEBRASKA. 


ARKER’S Anctic socks 
(TRADE MARK) 

Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 

room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs per- 

spiration. Made of knitted fabric, lined 

ith soft white wool fleece. 

Sold in all sizes by dealers or 

Parker 











by mail, 25c pair. 
ys postage. Catalogue free. 


j. H. PARKER, Dept.5 265 James St., Malden, Mass. 





Grandest Holiday Present 


ever given toa man, woman or child. THE INTERNATIONAL 
GLOBRB, a $100.00 Globe vaine, and our INTERNATIOVAL 
GROGRAPHICAL HISTORY—both- FOR ONLY 82.00. 
Send your order, or write to-day for full information. 


INTERNATIONAL GLOBE CO., Times Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. | Enormous profits. 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. KE. 8S. Mrueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 
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SUCCESS 


concern me. But when you work a game like this 
on me I[’1l show you up for just what you are. I’ve 
brought you together here to tell you that I’m on 
to you, and that you’ve thrown away Speed’s 
money. The White Car’s going through to New 
York, and it’s going through without any more 
monkey shines. That’s all.’’ He met Brackett 
outside, a little later, and said, ‘Why don’t you 
drop off here, Brackett, and take the limited back 
to Chicago? You might as well.’’ 

Brackett was ruffled. ‘‘That was rather ugly 
talk, Gordon. I’m out here tending to my em- 
ployer’s business,—that’s all. I don’t think what 
you said was necessary.’’ 

**©You don’t?’’ Gordon was cooled off now, 
and he looked at Speed’s secretary with some curi- 
osity. ‘If 1'd dropped you off to walk across the 
State of Nevada and to spend the hardest night 
of your life in a telegraph office, do you think 
you'd feel like choosing words ?”’ 

‘Oh, I know, but—it ain’t between you and 
me, Gordon. You're a good enough fellow, and 
I'll tell you honestly I was a little sorry I had to 
put it up to you like that.’’ 

‘«T can’t draw distinctions quite so fine as that, 
Brackett. Anyhow it’s up to you, now.’’ 

When the train pulled out Brackett was not in 
the caboose. He was upat the passenger station, 
sitting on a bench with his grip between his feet, 
trying to think out what he could say to Speed. 

VII. 
THs is the message Gordon received from Com- 
stock, after the cherries had been sold at 
New York :— 


‘*Great work. No doubt about success White Car. En- 
thusiasm here among growers. Meeting to-night discuss 
new company. Can youcome Sacramento by early train ?”’ 


And this message Gordon sent home:— 
‘‘Congratulate Bobs for me on success of his plan. Am 








called back to California organize new company. We'll 
have celebration when I get home. Love. Ros.”’ 
™ ™ 
SOURCES 
STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 


I PASSED a stagnant marsh that lay 
Beneath a reeking scum of green, 
A loathsome puddle by the way; 
No sorrier pool was ever seen. 
I thought: ‘‘ How lost to all things pure 
And clean and white those foul depths be.’’— 
Next day from out that pond obscure 
Two queenly lilies laughed at me. 


I passed a hovel ‘round whose door 
The signs of penury were strewn; 
I saw the grimed and littered floor, 
The walls of logs from tree-trunks hewn. 
I said: ‘The gates of life are shut 
To those within that wretched pen;"’ 
But, lo! from out that lowly hut 
Came one to rule the world of men. 











“ » 
HOW TO BE POPULAR 


GHow a helpful spirit toward everybody, and a willingness 
always to lend a hand. Every one despises a man 
or woman who is always thinking of self. 

Be generous. The world loves a magnanimous soul. 
Large-heartedness is always popular. 

Learn to say pleasant things of others. Always look for 
the good in others, but never for their faults. Try to see 
the man or woman that God made, not the distorted one 
which an unfortunate heredity and environment have made. 

Do not remember injuries. Always manifest a forbear- 
ing, forgiving spirit. 

Be cheerful. The sunny man is wanted everywhere. 
All doors fly open to him; he needs no introduction. 

Be considerate of the rights of others. Never monopo- 
lize conversation. ‘To listen well is as great an art as to 
talk well. 

» ™ 


AN URCHIN’S HOOTING 


‘* QHOEMAKER, shoemaker, work by night, and run about 

by day,’’ shouted a little boy through a keyhole to 
Samuel Drew, who was working very late to make up for 
time lost the day before in the discussion of politics. 
‘*Did you not run after the boy and strap him ?"’ asked a 
friend, to whom Drew afterwards told the story. ‘‘ No, 
no,"’ was the reply; ‘‘had a pistol been fired off at my ear, 
I could not have been more dismayed and confounded. I 
dropped my work, and said to myself, ‘True, true; but 
you shall never have that to say of me again.’ To me 
that cry was as the voice of God, and it has been a word 
in season throughout my life. I learned from it not to 
leave till to-morrow the work of to-day, or to idle when I 
ought to be working.’’ From that moment Drew dropped 
gadabout politics, and became independent as a business 
man, and famous as a scholar and author. * 


» » 
FORCE AS A SUCCESS-FACTOCR 
M°RE people fail from lack of force than from lack of 


education or opportunity. A man may be well edu- 
cated, or brilliant, and yet, for lack of force, be a complete 
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It Rests With You 


Big Money Making 
I Mean 


You can make a careful reading of this article worth 
thousands of dollars to you. This is literally true, and [ 
don’t care what your occupation is so long as you are now 
or wish to become engaged in ny line ot intellectual effort, 
I want you to em tree of cost and postage prepaid our 
82-page book entit! 


THE SCIENCE OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


The only price we ask for it is a careful reading. This book 
is of course especially valuable to salesmen and saleswomen. 
Every commercial traveler, every retail clerk, every specialty 
salesman, regardless of the line of goods handled, and every 
promoter throughout this broad land ought to have a copy of 
this book. | don’t stop there. Every professional man, 
every business man, every intelligent brain worker in the 
world ought to own it. And why can’t you when all it costs 
is one cent invested in a postal card to Why is it 
valuable to all who are now or who wish to become brain 
workers? Because it tells about the science of sales. 
manship, and salesmanship in the abstract is the power to 
influence others. It is no hypnotism, no so-called mysterious 
forces. It is concentrated common-sense. To master this 
science means development of that central magnetic force of 
real manhood and womanhood, positive character, the natural 
result of which is :he power to carry peopie with you, to make 
them think as you think and believe as you believe. lt means 
to make you an expert in character reading or the art of sizing 
people up. It means logical thinkers and speakers. It means 
* understanding of psychology or the laws of the human 
m 


hind, 
Will you risk one cent for a postal or two cents for a stam: 
to send a letter so I can send you that book and tell you a! 
AY 


about it’ 
A. F. SHELDON, President 
SHELDON SCHOOL 
OF SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 
939 licClurg Building, Chicago 








failure in his vocation. A man or woman may succeed 


without education, but not without force; without capital, 





but not without energy. 
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Pronounced 
= The 


The:feized/ strom’ Sectional Bookcase 





oors. 
Highly fin- 

in setid 
GOLDEN OAK, 


APPROVAL. Freight prepaid, direct 

from factory. Send for Cata'ogue No. 22. 
THE C, J. LUNDSTROM Co., 

Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co. Little Falls, N. ¥. 


a a 
CASH BUYERS 
REAL ESTATE, 


Of all kinds, wherever located, together with their ade 
dresses, are given FREE in our Mouthly U. 8. Real Estate 
ea With it you can sell your propery ny | 





More of our patrons sell their property through our 
Journal than all other ways combined, Also a plain, 
honest plan whereby you can sell any kind of property. 
Sample Copy 25c, which will be applied on $1.00 yearly 
subscription, if you like the Journal. 
U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 
125 West Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PHOTO BROOCHES, (0c. 
h want copied 


Send us an hotograph you P 

and we will Star it unharmed with an 
exact copy on one o ; _ rimless 
brooch-mountings for only 2@cts. All our 
Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
productions. We send this 25c. sam- 
ple for only 10 cts. to introduce our goods 
and send nea Tree our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 
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Agents wanted. 


GORONA MFG. GO., Box 1275, - Boston, Mass. 





Order a pair of beautiful 
INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Made of, in hide, idered with 
Indian tribe designs. Men’s, sizes 6 to 11, $2.75; 
Ladies’ and Boys’, sizes 2to 5, $2.25; Youths’ and 
isses’, sizes li to 1, $2.00; Childrens’, sizes 5 

to 10, $1.50. Sent prepaid on receipt of 
Price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
e also supply moccasin slippers, 
same as above. Send for free catalogue. 

METZ & SCHLOERB 
88 Main 8t., Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE YOUNG MAN 
ENTERING BUSINESS 


A New Book by ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of “‘ Success.’ 


$7.25 net. Postage 15 cents. 
The most practical book Dr. Marden has yet written, giving 
ust the sort of timely information that young men need. 
e is full of specific advice about small coaipertiesand large 
ral 



















ones, and quotes many interesting examples. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426 West Broadway, New York. 








PARKERS {AIR [ALSAM 


: CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
Its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Scalp Diseases and Hair Falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecuniary profit 

is one that intelligent people desire. We, the original proofreading 

school.can prepare you for the work more thoroughly than any other. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
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Running for Congress 
in the Rockies 


FORREST CRISSEY 
[Concluded from page 742] 


of the highest standard of obedience, and almost | 
as shy as himself and peculiarly sensitive to criti- | 


cism. The exception was a rollicking young hoy- 
den who could be relied upon to lead her mates 
into mischief whenever opportunity offered or could 
be manufactured. He realized the exaggerated 
importance any punishment or even censure would 
take on in the eyes of these supersensitive young 
««ladies,’’ and especially when the discipline was 
meted out by a young man not any older than 
themselves. The more he thought about this the 
more painful did the situation become, for not a 
girl in the school was more shy and sensitive than 
the teacher! But his sense of duty would not let 
him accept any excuses or deviate from the straight 
and narrow path of discipline. 

When school was again called, he said :— 

«‘T have reason to believe that some of my 
pupils have disobeyed me, by going down to the 
brook. All who did this will acknowledge it by 
rising.’’ The joy of the small boys and of the mis- 
chief-maker among the ‘‘ big girls’’ was complete 
when the model young women of the school arose, 
their faces red with shame and _ humiliation. 
Nominally their punishment was the same as that 
given to the other offenders, but in reality it was 


tenfold greater. But the most sensitive of his fair | 


pupils did not begin to suffer the punishment that 
the teacher suffered. He knew that the young 
women had been skillfully entrapped into this dis- 
obedience, and that they regarded the precaution 
against which they had trespassed as mainly for 
the protection of the small children and the reck- 
less boys. But he could not punish the young- 
sters and pass over the young ladies. Now he 
smiles at the almost tragic importance which the 
little incident assumed in his eyes at the time, — 


and doubtless the ‘‘ big girls’’ of the A Class look | 


back with the same feeling upon the episode. 
But it seemed big at the time,—and it illustrates 
better than would many another weightier matter 
the gentleness and the justice of Congressman 
French's nature. 

Almost immediately after his election to con- 
gress, Mr. French visited Washington and devoted 
himself to getting somewhat acquainted with ‘the 
lay of the land.’’ It is not likely that the young 
congressman from Idaho will push himself into 
the lime light during his first term. That is not 
his way. But he will be found doing a whole lot 
of quiet, systematic ‘‘hustling’’ which will count 
for the substantial interests of Idaho. His knowl- 
edge of that commonweal ‘h is of the most intimate 
character. In his studies and his private research 
he has absorbed her history and the material facts 
necessary to a large view of her present and future 
needs in the way of national legislation. To this 
research in books he has added that of personal 
observation in every industry in the state. 

There are few men who have had the applica- 
tion and the grit to stand before the world as col- 
lege students after having secured an election as 
a member of an important legislative body. But 
Burton L. French has stuck to the college regard- 
less of the political honors that have crowded his 
youth. After his election to the legislature, he 
continued as a student in the State University at 
Moscow. There his scholarship was so high that 
he was elected to a fellowship in the University 
of Chicago. He was again reélected and imme- 
diately after the close of his successful campaign 
for congress he went to Chicago and settled to a 
siege of hard, studious work to secure his degree. 
Every week day found him in the library of poli- 
tical science, delving among the books of its 
remarkable collection. Few, if any, of those who 
came in contact with him there and met him asa 
student knew that he would quit the class for a 
seat in congress, and that every theory of political 
science presented to him as a student was con- 
sidered with that peculiar sense of responsibility 
that only a conscientious and thoughtful lawmaker 
can feel. 

While the instincts of this young congressman 
are essentially social, he is reticent, —almost bash- 
ful. He says little but keeps right on thinking. 
Although avowedly a ‘‘scholar in politics,’’—and 
an idealist in that he holds to high, clean, and 
uncompromised standards,—he is at the same 
time essentially practical, for he gets the thing 
done that needs tu be done. 
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The Wise Men 


Of the Twentieth Century travel over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry, 

The old gentleman in the picture is joyfully telling his friends how, detained 
until the last moment by business and sorely disappointed at the prospect of a 
Christmas away from home, he happened to learn of the fast service of the 
“20th CENTURY LIMITED,” how he caught the train just in time, and thus 
after all is assured of a merry Christmas with his folks. 

For information about travel over the Lake Shore address A. J. Smiru, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

To travelers everywhere the Lake Shore wishes a Merry Christmas. 
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Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 






Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 


Save Money and Trouble 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Ve clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. . x 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
are reversible and give double service gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

No Laundry Work ALL DRUGGISTS. 


When soiled discard. We Send by mail. prepaid, ten 
B80c. Sample collar 


collars or five pairs of cuffs for VA PO-CRESOLENE Cco., 
or pair of cuffs for Ge. in U.S. stamps. Name size and style. 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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TRADE-MARK. 






“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


| 

Copyright, 1903, | 
i & Xion” 

Railway. | 


A RT CALENDAR 


yur graceful poses from life; figures ten inches | 
gh, reproduced in colors by a process far su- | 
} 
| 
| 
| 





yerior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


‘THE ONLY WAY” 


wn one of these beautiful calendars is to 
d twenty-five cents with name of publication 
n which you read this advertisement, to GEO. 
CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 

x Alton Railway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The best railway line between Cu1caco, ST. | 
1s, KANSAS City and Peoria. Take the | 
Alton” to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 














More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


Va 100,000,000 Flinch Cards 


are in play to-day in the United 
States alone, he largest card 
_‘\ factories in the world are strained 
¥ »\ to their utmost capacity and yet 

_y cannot make Flinch fast enough. 
| It is the world’s greatest game 
success. 


DO YOU PLAY FLINCH? 


rer 
50 Sold everywhere, or sent prepaid 
Cc by us on receipt of price if your 
Gilt edge $1.00 dealer doesn’t sell it. 


Sample card and instructions FREE. 


4 a9 } \ 









y to learn and hard to forget. As d as 
h. Price 50 cents. Sample card FREE. 


FL ann CARD COMPANY 126 Burdick St. 


Also Box 572, Toronto, Ont. Kalamazoo, Mich. 














AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS 


$10 $40 


a 2 is the only 
practical machine 
which produces per- 
fect work and which 
—_ for $10. 

5 is sterling 


WED m.. for $40. 
RS No. 7, our latest 
model, absolutely 


high grade in every 
respect. Sold on in- 
stallment $50. 
Send for illustrated 
catalogue and easy 
payment plan. 























The Coffman Typewriter 


will do everything done by the standard machines—yet 
it can be carried in the pocket or grip. Durable, light 
and simple in construction. Guaranteed for one ; 
yes = l.. nt on receipt of $5.00, charges prepaid. 
for detailed description. We want Agents every> 

a ere—write for our proposition to agents. 
or Mfg.Co., 531 Sprnee St- 

St. 


it. Louis. 



















400 2nd-Hand Typewriters 
than half price. All good as new. 

No 2 Smiths No 6 Remingtons $4 

akes from $10 up to $60. 

B ‘ta tory clearing sale. We Wp 

BUY, SELL. RENT and pa penn 


ty Titers put in - 

BIG DISCOUNTS ON SU PPLIES. Wes? N 
on approval, free examination. YAY 
end at once for FREE CATALOG Nf 
and big bargain list. $8 ecial o er toagents. 


101 sacknen fives” a Il. 
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Junior 








“RICH PASTURES,’ 
[Eighteen years old. 


A Christmas Joke 


OLIVIA WILLMARTH [Age eighteen. years, winner of 
second prize in story contest] + 
REATHLESSLY, the girls of the senior class awaited the 
decision of their president. They wanted: to give 
their much loved teacher, Miss B——, a Christmas present 
and now were waiting to hear the decision of the presi- 
dent. There was a moment of suspense and then she 
said, ‘‘Girls, let each of us make her a handkerchief."’ 
There were six girls, and six boys in the class, but when 
it was proposed by one girl that the boys be allowed to 
share in getting the gift, the other five girls hooted at the 
idea. 

When it was decided that each of the girls make her a 
handkerchief, they fell to work with a will and the Thursday 
night before Christmas when they met, six fluffy, dainty, 
perfumed handkerchiefs were ready for presentation. 

The girls had prided themselves on having kept their 
secret from the boys, but as usual the boys knew more 
about it than the girls thought they did, and on the night 
when the girls met, the boys. had a spy at the window 
watching the proceedings. 

With a bound he went over the fence to join his com- 
rades, and soon they were down-town buying six flashy 
red bandannas, and a box as nearly like the one the girls 
had as they could find. ‘They put the bandannas in the 
box, and after tying it with a piece of ribbon they did it 
up as neatly as possible. 

Next day at school the boxes exchanged places. 

Friday night after school the girls crowded into Miss 
B ‘sroom and after a much-labored-over speech, the 
box was presented by the president. ‘The teacher, after 
thanking the girls, proceeded to open the box. Imagine 
the surprise of the teacher and the chagrin on the faces of 
the girls, when instead of their pretty handkerchiefs, they 
saw the red bandannas. 

Miss B remembered seeing the six boys in the hall 
laughing and talking at noon, and knew from their actions 
that something was up. She thought they were at the 
bottom of the matter and so began to laugh. The girls 
joined in the laugh, but they did not enjoy it very much. 

Of course the boys returned the box and at Christmas 
time the girls each received as a peace-offering a nice silk 
handkerchief, but they never quite forgave the boys, their 
little joke. 
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The Animals’ Good Resolutions 


PEARL STEVENS [Age, eighteen years, winner of first prize 
in story contest] 


T was the last day of the old year. The snow lay deep 


upon the ground; the man in the moon looked coldly 
down from above; the ice glistened upon the naked 
branches of the trees, and everything betokened a bitter 
Old Farmer ‘Tompkin's*gray mare vowed 


cold night. 





| **Viola’s Pets,’’ by Louis H. Kerber, dr. 


(Seventeen years old. Second prize in photography] 


by J. Elbrie Jams 


First prize in photography] 


that it was the coldest night of the winter, and she ought 
to know, for she had been to the woods all the afternoon 
hauling logs, and, besides, she was very old and wise. 

But inside of the big barn it was warm and cozy, and 
everything was ready for the night. ‘The gray mare, the 
cows, the dog, the cat, the hens, the rooster, and even one 
of the neighbor's dogs, were assembled there. ‘The gray 
mare evidently thought this was a good opportunity for 
speech making, for she leaned her head over the partition, 
and, after whinnying shrilly for attention, began. ‘‘! sup- 
pose you all know, my friends, that it is the last night of 
the old year."’ 

They all assented, so she ventured to suppose again. 

‘‘I suppose you all know, my friends, that you and I 
have committed a great many sins during the past year.” 

They assented again, rather feebly. 

‘* Well, the thing I am trying to get at is this,—suppose 
we all try to do our best next year.” 

This was emphasized by a stamp of her foot. ‘Then she 
looked around as if expecting some reply. ‘The animals 
all hung their heads in shame as the memory of all their 
past sins flooded their minds. ‘The cows seemed to be 
moved by a common impulse, for they said in unison:— 

‘* We'll never break down the pasture fence aga’ in, no 
matter how sweet the corn in the next field may be.’ 

The dog looked really sorry as he said, ‘I'll never 
chase poor pussy into the roadside apple tree again.”’ 

‘‘T will try to keep away from the table when the 
mistress'’s back is turned,’’ remarked the cat. 

‘We'll trouble neither the old man's cucumber seeds 
nor the good dame'’s precious flowers,’’ quoth the hens. 

‘I resolve to let the hens drink first always,"’ said the 
rooster. 

The gray mare inwardly resolved to be less headstrong, 
although she said nothing. ‘Then, after supposing that it 
would be a good plan to keep these resolutions, she put 
her head back on her own side of the partition and then 
whinnied good-night. 

The cows mooed their answer, the cats mewed, the 
dogs barked, the rooster crowed, the hens cackled, and 
then—all was still. 
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An Inexpensive Hat-Pin Holder 


RUTH CONRAD HAMILTON [Age, fourteen years, winner 
of first prize, handicraft contest. ] 
ONE dainty handkerchief, two yards of very narrow rib- 
bin, one round half-ounce bottle, a small square or 
velvet or silk to fit the top of the bottle. 

Fill the bottle one-quarter full of shot. Smoothly fit the 
velvet or silk over the top of the bottle and tie it tightly at 
the neck with strong thread. 

Find the middle of the handkerchief, put the mouth ot 
the bottle on it, then draw the handkerchief around the 
neck. 

Fasten it with a stout thread, letting edges of the hand- 
kerchief fall gracefully over the sides of the bottle, make 





“*A FAithful Guardian,’’ by Allen Beardsley 
(Fourteen years old. Fourth prize in photography] 
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Make a bow of half of 


SUCCESS 





TT | 


the-ribbon and sew it on sey -g: iff 
one corner of the hand- cates Fl 
. Ss &... \ l 
kerchief. XO we. || 
Then make a loop of See) ‘or | 
the remaining half and “@)- n° 
fasten it opposite the bow, 1% 


so that the holder may be 
hung up. 

Stick the hat-pin through 
the velvet or silk and a | 
gift is then finished that \ 
will please any girl friend. \ 


A Pretty if 
Curling-'. ong Mal 
Holder 








tows, age, fifteen years, 


Le a eo 


age,eighteen years, Knox, 
Indiana; Bessie Reed, 
age, eighteen years, Will- 
iamsfield, Ohio; Milton 
T. Plant, age, eighteen 
years, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Handicraft—Ruth 
Conrad Hamilton, age, 
fourteen years, Auburn, 
New York; Crawford C. 
Kidd, age, fourteen years, 
Wilmington, Delaware; 
Edith Amy Brisley, age, 
a. sixteen years, Toronto, 
AN ANAS Canada; Norah Binns, 
\\\ WAY age, fourteen years, Al- 








EDITH AMY BRISLEY 
[Age sixteen years, win- 
ner of third prize in 
handicraft contest. ] 


THs will require two yards of inch ribbon, (any pretty 

color,) two pieces of chamois, each about three 
inches square, and two brass rings about the size of a 
twenty-five-cent piece. Cut each piece of chamois into 
the shape of a heart of equal sizes, and neatly button hole 
the edge with silk, the same color as your ribbon, and with 
similar silk work a good tight buttonhole stitch around 
the rings. Then take a yard and a half of the ribbon, cut 
it in two, and make two neat bows. Fasten one end of 
the piece of ribbon left to the two pieces of chamois, which 
are to wipe the tongs with. To the other end of this rib- 
bon fasten a bow and one of the rings which isto hang the 
article up by. Securely sew the other bow to the ribbon 
at the top. To the center of this tightly sew the other 
ring, so that it will stand at right angles to the ribbon, 
(this is the ring that holds the tongs.) The above will 
make a pretty and inexpensive little Christmas gift. 
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A Shoestring Watch-Fob 


CRAWFORD C. KIDD [Age fourteen years, winner of 
second prize in handicraft contest. ] 


T° MAKE an inexpensive watch-fob you need two flat 

shoestrings of any color you may choose. To begin 
with put the ends together, then about two inches down 
on one place the loop of the other end and stick the ends 
through and pull tight. Draw the first string to the right 
loosely, so as to have a very small loop, draw number two 
down over number one a little right draw number three 
from right to left over number two and number four over 
number three and through the loops of number one and 
pull all the strings as tight as youwantthem. Start again 
and do as before, it does not make any difference what 
string you start with. Do the others likewise. Keep on 
knitting until the shortest string is about an inch anda 
half or two inches long. Then stick one string through 
the last layer of the next string through the center of the 
strings and pull tight. Cut off the strings even with the 
end of the last string and with a knife or needle fringe the 
ends as far back as youcan. This will make a very pretty 
and serviceable watch-fob. 
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Prize-Winners in September Contest 


Photograph.—J. Elbrie Iams, age, eighteen years, 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania; Louis H. Kerber, Jr., age, 
seventeen years, Chicago; A. Mildred Kerner, age, fifteen 
years, Chester, New York; Allen Beardsley, age, fourteen 
years, Stratford, Connecticut; Paul Foote, age, fifteen 
years, Chardon, Ohio. 

Cartoon.—James P. Rome, age, eighteen years, Middle- 
town, Connecticut; Magnus Norstad, age, nineteen years, 
Tacoma, Washington; Cornelia Massie, age, fifteen years, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Ernest H. Baker, age, fourteen years, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Ford Jack, age, eighteen years, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Story.—Pearl Stevens, age, fifteen years, Auburn, Maine; 
Olivia Wilmarth, age, eighteen years, Spring Valley, Min- 
nesota; Charles Andrew King, Jr., age, fifteen years, 
Mt. Carmel, Kentucky; Max ‘Taylor, age, sixteen years, 
Seville, Ohio; Edward G. Brisley, age, nineteen years, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Puzzle.—Joseph M. Heinen, age, seventeen years, Hast- 
ings, Minnesota; Ernest Hess, age, fifteen years, Thayer, 
Kansas; Mabel C. Jackson, age, sixteen years, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; A. L. Wertheimer, age, twelve years, Victoria, 
Texas; Paul Neal, age, fifteen years, Keota, Iowa. 

Poetry.—Ethelwyn Dithridge, age, seventeen years. 
2345 Bathgate Avenue, New York City; Selden Bar- 





**They Have Tried the New Health Food,”’ 
by Paul Foote. [Fifteen years old. Fifth prize in pho- 
tography] 


‘*A Dream of Success,”’ 


by Magnus Norstad. [Nineteen years old Second prize 
in drawing] 


fred, New York; James 
Rowlands, age, eleven 
years, Seebert, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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THE SUCCESS LEAGUE 


An International Federation of Literary, Debating, 
and Other Self-Improvement Clubs. 

Full information about the League and instructions that will 
enable any one to organize a new club or affiliate one that is 
already ne will be sent for four cents’ postage. Address 
Herbert Hungerford, General Secretary, University Building, 
Washington Square, New York City. 

EVERYTHING about the Success League work is encour- 
aging. But the fact in which we take the most pride 
is, that since our organization was first started there have 
been so very few clubs that have dropped from our rolls or 
disbanded. ‘There are at least one hundred clubs in our 
League that are three years old, and every one of these 
hundred reports to headquarters that it is constantly 
growing in interest and influence, and this season is going 
to be the best yet. Our League has just now passed the 
mark of a thousand branches, and our hope this year is 
to double this number. Nearly every branch has promised 
to do some missionary work by going out and organizing 
other branches in neighboring towns. In addition to this, 
we have a great many traveling field secretaries who are 
organizing clubs all over the country. Moreover, our new 
booklet of instructions makes it a very easy matter to 
organize a new branch of the League, or to affiliate with 
the League a self improvement club already organized. 


How the Success League 
Has Helped Me 


[A Prize Essay] 


GEO. H. PUTNAM, President of the Olathe, Kansas, 
Success Club 


I HAVE been repaid many times over for the interest I 
have taken in our local club, and the League of Suc- 
cess Clubs. The ideas and plans issued by the League 
have been very helpful in carrying on our club work, and 
keeping alive the interest of the members. Not less has 
been the stimulus and encouragement to do something 
myself for the improvement of the club and the League. 

By precept and practice the League has taught me the 
value of concentration to present an idea clearly and 
drive it home by fact, and fancy, too, but always unmarred 
by useless words or irrelevant matter. Not only do I find 
myself becoming more effective in speaking and writing, 
but the habit is also making itself useful in all business 
relations. It is the great essential of the man who would 
do things. 

My relations with the League have led me into a deeper 
study of personal power on the platform, and in all the 
relations of life. 1 have made strong efforts in this direc- 
tion, and the results attained I had not dreamed of. The 
lessons taught me have been to make myself attractive in 
person and strong in character; to make every attitude 
and act express earnestness and truth. It is not always 
what is said that wins the victory, but the weight of author- 
ity and influence behind the words; so I have tried per- 
sistently to remedy every defect of person, manner, and 
character, and to strengthen every noble trait. In this 
effort I have found much in the work of the League to 
guide and stimulate. 

The moral effect of getting into line and trying to keep 
step with a large body of young men and young women 
whose aim is to make the most of themselves and the most 
of life has made the two years since I became interested 
in the League very pleasant and exceedingly profitable. 
It is like the exhilaration I have felt while rowing a boat 
to strike into the current of some great river, and, though 
relaxing no effort, be borne onward with the current to 





‘* Expectancy,”’ 
by A. Mildred Kerner. [Fifteen years old. Third prize 
in photography] 
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THINK there is a big les- 
son in these foot-ballgames. 

They show that success 
is not to be won by strain- 
ing nerve, brain and muscle, 
but by training muscle, 
brain and nerve to stand the strain. 

The Right Tackle of your football 
eleven trains hard for three months in 
order to “be there” with quick brain, 
stout muscle and strong heart during 
the fifteen seconds of that record-break- 
ing run down the field. 

If the food he ate during those three 
months wasn’t wisely chosen he couldn’t 
have made the run. 

Trainers and college athletes every- 
where will tell you why “ FORCE” is 
the ideal food to train on. 

And singularly enough, the student 
and reading man will give the same 
reason for choosing “FORCE” for his 
brain food. 

You see this sunny food I make not 
only contains just the same elements 
that go to make up a healthy body and 
a clear brain, but contains them in al- 
most the identical proportions. 

That’s why it’s the universal food. 

Over two million people—mostly 
different—eat “FORCE” for breakfast, 
and say to the world each morning, 

Be Sunny. 

Which reminds me—cut off coupon 
below and send with 2c. stamp to 


Yours truly, Z, EZ: 
Buffalo, aye 








e a two-cene stamp, 
to-day, to 
SUNNY JIM 
BUPPALO, ¥. Bad’! 
Please send me a copy of your beak, 
“ The Gentle Art of Using FORCE,” 
fer which I enclose 4 two-cent amp. 
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eomething that will not only amuse your boy but will prove instructive as 
ech him how to use tools and put work together. If he has a mechanical 
will assist in developing it. A great variety of useful and ornamental 
made by the use of our machines. 4 are just the thing for Christmas 
you will soon be in a dilemma about. 
dell Lathe as illustrated herewith, has a 24-inch bed, and 5-inch swing. 
*e between centres Is 1334 inches. Five turning tools are supplied, also a 
holding drills, and other extras. Many thousands of them are now in use. 
Price of Goodell Lathe and Tools, » + $10.00 

with Seroll Saw Attachment, - 11.50 
nake ¢ rthe tT machines. as follows :— 

) poor ym Lathe and Scroll Baw ° . : + price, $38.50 
Star Scroll Saw, “« 6.0 
s saw, price $5.50 and $4.00, according to finish, ete. Be: 

Saw -p 

Il dese ription of machines and Catalogues of Seroll “Saw Designs 
yn receipt of 5 cents to cover mailing expense. 

and Saws are sold by hardware dealers throughout the country When 
them from dealers, send your orders to us with remittances, and they 

e car ful attention 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 26 Warren: St., New York, N. Y. 














Latest 
Creations 
Sent Postpaid on Approval 


Extra Short Stem Switches absolutely perfect, 
made of finest quality 


HUMAN HAIR 


to match any ordinary shade. 


Note how reasonable: 

2 of, 22 1n., $1.25 3 on,, 24 In., $2.25 
2% o2., 22 Im, $1.50 314 on., 28 In., $4.00 
Send usa sample of your hair (cut near the 
roots) and state size. If you are not delighted 
with our goods we will send gee age for return, 
if you are, ‘hen send us the price 

Gray, Drab, Blond, and Auburn are _ 
more expensive. Send for an estimate. Ext 
shades are our specialty. 

“Paris Special Pampadour,” always 
, fluffy and ready to wear, $2.50. 

Write sor our Catalogue, beautifully Suaeating 
all the latest designs in Head dress. It is free. 


PARIS FASHION COMPANY, 
Department 112 143 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 














Get it in the negative— | 


There’s Big Money 
in Photography 


Publishers pay liberally for 
good photographs of current 
events. A money maber for capable amateurs. As a 
profession, paceenaeny offers rare chances. 

Our Home Taught courses in Photography. Crayon, 
Pastel, Water Colors and Miniature Painting fit men 
and women for good paying positions. 

Our book, ‘* Profitable Professions,” is free, if you will 
state the course interested in. 


American School of Art and Photography, 
Incorporated, Capital, $100,000. 
237 Washington Ave, SCRANTON, PA. | 


Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they will appear straight and trim if 
you _wear our easy Pneumatic and Cusb- 
ion-Rubber Forms. (Patents applied for 
throughout the world.) —- instantly ; 
defy detection. Immediately adopted by 
men of fashion. Write for full dese ription, 
mailed under plain letter sea! 

Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 
Dept. Li Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
(Manufacturers under five patents, H. & H. 

Pneumatic Bust Forms for women.) 


ls your Idea worth Patenting? 


Consult us. We will advise you without charge whether 
r ideas can be patented. Small improvements and simple 
nventions have made much money for the inventor. We take. 
t patents in the United States,Canada, and foreign countries. 
Suggestions for inventors and original minds 
in our booklet (free). Write for it to-day. 
UNITED STATES PATENT COMPANY, (Registered.) 
513 Commercial Tribune Building, Cincinnati, O. 


SLEEP PRODUCER 


Warm feet bring it. You know that. Our fleecy, 
soft, warm BED SHOKS give quick relief te 
cold feet in bed. New design. Neat fitting. 
L adies’ sizes 25 cents postpaid. Order some. 
Also catalogue of hand wove 
Foot Warmer Shoes. 


W.H.DICK, Mfr., Dansville, N.Y. 


80 AMONTH SALARY 


And all expenses to men with rig to int SA our Guaranteed 
SSudtes Remedies. Year’s contract. Bank reference furnish 
G. BR. BIGLER CO., X, 342 Springfield, Ts 
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SUCCESS 


my destination. This is perhaps the greatest personal 
benefit, for to be in touch with large bodies of youth of 
the best character and highest purpose broadens one’s 
views and inspires one in a way that nothing else, in my 
opinion, can. 

But while I have felt these benefits in my own work and 
life, the greatest good has come through the influence 
the club work has had on others in whom I am interested, 
—pupils who seemed satisfied to follow the ruts of school 
routine and manifested little interest in the future, and 
especially a large number who undervalued the influence 
their life in school would exert on their future life. The 
Success Club has infused new life into our school work. 
Lessons that were tasks have become quarries for success- 
materials. Not only has the school work been enlivened 
and enriched, but our minds have also been reaching out 
through the senses to gather ideas from every source for 
the all-absorbing purpose of winning success. 

It is indeed gratifying to watch the birth of ideas and 
the growth of ideals as these influences are set in motion, 
but nothing else warms the heart of a teacher like the 
work that wins, and the lives that lift; and the encourag- 
ing reports from our graduate members is a high tribute 
to the Success League movement, some of them alread 
having worked out successfully plans matured in the week 
of the club. 
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The Marden Prizes for Progress 


LAST year, Dr. Orison Swett Marden gave five sets of 

the Success Library as prizes to the clubs showing the 
most progress during ‘the year. So much interest was 
then manifested in the contests, that he will increase 
the number of prizes for next year. Three prizes will be 
awarded to the clubs making the most progress in each of 
their respective classes, namely,—church, Young Men's 
Christian: Association, school, amateur journalist, com- 
mercial, and independent. This makes a total of eighteen 
grand prizes, to be awarded as follows: First prize in each 
of the six classes, a beautiful ten-volume set of the Success 
Library valued at $50.00. This excellent work, which is 
handsomely bound in half-morocco, is a treasure for any 
library, and will be found especially valuable to club 
workers who are naturally interested along the lines of edu- 
cation, inspiration and self-improvement. Every depart- 
ment of human knowledge is covered in a manner which 
makes it more fascinating, and in many respects more 
useful, than the ordinary encyclopedia. All of the promi- 
nent professions and all of the important lines of business 
are discussed. The club winning second prize in each 
class will receive any ten of Dr. Marden's books; third 
prize,—any six of Dr. Marden’s books. ‘The contest will 
close December I, 1904. 

The contest will be decided by the executive board of 
the League, which is composed of all the officers. They 
will base their decision upon the reports sent in by the 
various branches, throughout the year. So if you want 
to win one of these prizes, you should first do things in 
your club worthy of mention, and then keep the Success 
League Bureau ‘fully informed about what you are doing. 
Send in your reports regularly every month; induce your 
members to compete in our contests; increase your mem- 
bership; organize other League branches; and improve, 
strengthen and broaden your work in every possible way. 
Send helpful suggestions and criticisms to headquarters; 
write articles for our League organ. 

New clubs joining our League may compete in these 
contests, and will stand just as good a chance for winning 
as any of the old clubs. It is important, however, that 
clubs that are thinking of entering the League should do 
so at once, so as to get in a full year’s work. 
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A Free Trip Around the World 


THE General Secretary is planning to take a trip around 

the world in the interests of the International League 
of Success Clubs. There are already branches of our 
League in twenty foreign countries, and the work is 
rapidly extending. The General Secretary desires to 
take with him on this trip several enterprising young 
folks, and he has a plan by which anyone who wishes 
to go with him can earn all the expenses of the trip. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for any enterprising youth 
who wants to see the world. Write to the General Secre- 
tary for full particulars. 
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$50.00 for a Name! 


WE wish to repeat an announcement of last month. 

Namely, we are going to publish a new magazine 
for our League and are going to give Fifty dollars in 
cash for the best suggestions for a name for this maga- 
zine. Full particulars regarding this offer will be sent on 
request. 
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A Motto Helped Him to Succeed 


A FRIEND of Dr. Leland Ossian Howard, chief govern- 
ment entomologist at Washington, while visiting his 
office one day, noticed that his correspondence contained 
thousands of letters. Knowing Dr. Howard's various 
activities in scientific and literary societies outside of his 
regular official duties, he asked the secret of his ability to 
get through such a volume of business in a day. 
In reply Dr. Howard said, ‘‘ There is the secret,"’ and 
pointed to the following motto suspended over his desk:— 





DO IT NOW. 











Thousands of other great workers like Dr. Howard, 
have been helped by similar mottoes.' So great an interest 
is now being taken insuch mottoes that we have prepared 
a handsome little folder containing on one side, printed in 
colors, the above motto, and on the reverse side a list of 
fifty other mottoes which can be supplied by our Bureau. 
If you would like this folder, or wish information about 
mottoes of any kind, send four cents postage to The Suc- 
cess League Bureau, University Building, Washington 
Square, New York. 
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The MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


as conducted under the direction of GEO. R. CRAW 
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‘an a fortune be built from a eash capital of from $25 up, when invested | 
i. the mail-order business, by a man or woman of average intelligence ? 
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Address GEO. R. CRAW, 
Writing, Hlustrating and Placing of Advertising. 
Suite 67, 84 Adams St,., Chicago, Hl. 


$100 to *1000 


A MONTH 
For Good Representatives. 


I want high-class representatives in every town in the 
United States. Any intelligent, energetic man can make 
lots of money working with me. I have built up the lar- 
gest real estate business in the world—a business that it 
will pay you to be connected with. I back up my repre- 
sentatives’ work with an annual expenditure of more than 
$100,000 in strong, aggressive advertising in all the leading 
publications. he man (just ye earned, in a 
small town, $521 in commissions t J first week, and, from 
present outlook, will soon be makin 
Applications will be considered only from men who fur- 
nish two satisfactory references. Write at once for full 
goriouees and don’t forget to send the names of two 

usiness men as references. 


Ww. M. OSTRANDER, 
Agency Department, 
391 North American Building, - = - 














$1,000 a month. 








Philadelphia 


)P FORGETTING ! 


Is the Dickson School 
of Memory’s Mail Course 


Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. ——— 
business capacity and social prestige by giving an alert, ready memory 
for names, faces, details of business, study. Develops will, capeck for 
thought, gage re Booklet and teal copyrighted lesson FREE. 
Write now. usands of Successful Students. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 790 The Auditorium, Chicago. 


heroas the Entire States of TEXAS ANoLOUISIANA 




























NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
New Dining Cars, (meals ala carte) bet. Texas and St. Louis 
Write for new book on Texas. FREE. 
E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 
Genuine Garnet 


$7.00) 


any address on receipt of an 
Inustrated Christmas Catalogue mail 


: CLARKE & CO., 75, BROADWAY, 
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Be Your Own Dermatologist. 


THe Macic Hanp 


A Modern Bezoar, or Madstone, for Developing the 
Muscles of the Face and Clearing the Complexion. 
A Marvellous Instrument Perfected by the World’s 
per ‘ — solos, Xo Self-Treatment and 
Beau ing the Skin. ison it and applica- 
TRape-Mark. tion. only safe way of pecteetg sm of ppl face 
without danger. Agents wanted in each place. Pri 


TOES HUMPHREY, 





Send for booklet. 
108 W. 72d St., New York, Inventor 
d Cream. At dealers or by —_ _ 

ree. 


te ee Bezoar Soap an 
Send 12 wrappers of either and I will send you a Magic 
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Sam Loyd’s 
Brain Teasers 





Grandfather's 
Problem 

















What is the difference in the weight of six 
dozen dozen pounds of feathers and half a | 
dozen dozen pounds of gold? 


(OF course everyone knows the time-honored old problem | 

of the difference in weight between six dozen dozen | 
pounds of feathers and half a dozen dozen pounds of gold, 
and yet it issafe to say that not more than one persop out 
of a hundred would give the answer correctly. 

The puzzle has been passed down through successive 
generations of great-grandfathers without any one having 
the temerity to question the correctness of the accepted 
answer. Itrecentlyso happened, however, that an infantile 
puzzlist of Boston was asked to solve this antique gem, and 
gave an answer which took the wind out of the sails of his 
doting grandfather. 

Almost everyone has asked and has been asked the 
difference in weight between six dozen dozen pounds of 
feathers and half adozen dozen pounds of gold, and the 
answer has come without a moment's hesitation. 

What is your answer? ‘The first hundred readers of | 
SUCCESS who send in correct answers before January 1, 
1904, will receive a copy of Sam Loyd's new book, con- 
taining a history of the celebrated Chinese tangram 
puzzles and seven hundred puzzles. The results will be | 
announced in the February SUCCEssS. 

Address, Sam Loyd, Puzzle Department, SUCCEss, 
Washington Square, New York City. 

. - 
Answer to the Clock Puzzle in the October 
“ Success ” 


I% the problem to determine the time indicated upon the 

big clock signs, where the hands are always placed 
equi-distant from the numeral VI., many answers of a 
scientific and interesting character have been received, | 
all based upon the self-evident proposition that twelve | 
thirteenths of the twenty minutes between the numerals 
XII., and IV., solves the problem. 

We can see that while the hour hand advances one 
thirteenth of that time, viz: one minute, thirty-two and 
four thirteenth seconds past the numeral VIII., the 
minute hand, traveling twelve times as fast, will go 
eighteen minutes, twenty-seven and nine thirteenth sec- 
onds, to a point just as far from the numeral IV., as the 
hour hand is above VIII., so the correct answer must be 
eighteen minutes, twenty-seven and nine thirteenth sec- 
onds past eight. One hundred prizes are awarded to the 
following successful competitors for their clear and con- 
cise answers:— 

C, A, Ambler, 53 Cliff street, Norwich, Connecticut; Everitt B. 
Akers, 1261 Tyler street, Topeka, Kansas; William J. Birkett, 
1024 Wawaset street, Wilmington, Delaware; Annie Brodie, 
Maxwell, Iowa; Hugh Bryden, Lang, Kansas; E. W. Butler, 
Ormond, Florida; Clarence Balthaser, Circleville, Ohio; Frank 
b. Berrien, Belmond, Iowa; R. C. Bay, Anderson, Indiana; Dr! 
V. Barber, 238 Arlington avenue, Brooklyn; W. L. Beales, Mid- 
dleborro, Massachusetts; O. L. Blue, Hannibal, Missouri; F. E. 
Craft, 538 West North street, Piqua, Ohio; James Collins, 173 
Vellman street, Massillon, Ohio; P, E, Chapman, rooz Walnut 
street, St. Louis; J. P. Casey, East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; 
Annie M. Colwell, rr South Union street, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; W. W. Cane, Lexington, Mn ana H. Davis, Raines, 
Virginia; M. M. Dennis, Eureka, Illinois; H. T. Dupree, Bloom- 
field, lowa; E. C. Disbrow, 785 Greene avenue, Brooklyn; E. J, 
Dugan, 244 Virginia avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota; V. B. Dietz, 
160 Fifth avenue, New York City; E. T, Ellesen, Northfield, 
Minnesota; Albert Evans, roso Sandusky avenue, Kansas City, 
Kansas; E. B. Escott, 718 Monroe street, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
J. H. Eldridge, 220 Friendship street, Providence; Emma 
Fletcher, Coldwell, Kansas; S. E. Ferris, 270 North’ Macomb 
street, Monroe, Michigan; George Fender, Garland, Texas; 
James D. Graham, Pasadena, California; Helen A. Garriques, 
1g2t Stevens avenue, Minneapolis; J. E. B. Heffelfinger, Mus- 
cotah, Kansas; C. C. Hunt, Montezuma, Iowa; V. O. Hum- 
phrey, Tishoming, Indian Territory; H. H, Howard, Canton, 
Missouri; Frank Higgins, Bonneterre, Texas; E. H. Haack, 
Grass Valley, California; E. S. Harrison, 90 Garden street, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; E. G. Hooper, 218 East Twentieth 
street, Baltimore; W. S. Hamburger, 1014 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia; H. A. Hoke, rr12 Sixteenth avenue, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. H. Hance, Park City, Utah; W. S. Holmes, New 
Haven, Connecticut; George C. Johnson, 253 Second street, 
Moline, Illinois; T. S. Jardine, Brandon, Manitoba; Mrs. B. E. 
Kratzer, Baldwinville, New York; J. C. Kidd, Brazil, Indiana; 
J. H. Kolter, 1029 Pearl street, Racine, Wisconsin; F. W. Kelly, 
3903 North Gone street, Tacoma, Washington; S. A. Long, 22 
Antioch street, Dayton, Ohio; E. S. Lewis, Princeton, New 
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Many men of the “ Smart Set”’ in every city, wear 
“STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES” 
to business and day and evening functions. Go to the store that 
g@ sells STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES (you'll see our 
x fashion plates in the windows) and “try-on” one of the new models 
AY —Suit or Overcoat—$15 upward—your own tailor can make no 
better—likely not as god—PROVE IT—to-day. 


Write for our book on Autumn Smart Clothes—‘‘ Number 9 ’’—which, besides the fine illustra- 
tions, contains information valuable to the man who wants to dress properly from Hat to Shoes. It’s Free. 


aR, The Stein-Bioch Co. “i2sitshar ie 
Ye ee he 
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/ FORTUNES BANKING BY MAIL 
, - } lutel fi d ¢ ient method of laying aside 
FOUNDATION a <—— of your earnings Tegularly and inaking | t earn 
EL your money in our Big, Strong, Savings Bank. We 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually on any amount from one dollar 
up. Better than Stocks and Bonds. 


Our bank is one of the largest and strongest in the 
country. 
Write for Booklet ** A,”’ ‘* Banking by Mail.”’ 


The FEDERAL TRUST CO., 
Capital, $1,500,000 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
‘sThe City of Banks.’?* 














HOPKINS G ALLEN six. SHOT GUNS. 


Strongest Action Made. Can’t Shoot Loose. 
Over Half a Million in Use. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for It. 









Made in 
12, 16 and 20 Gauge. 
30-Inch Barrels. Weight, 5% lbs. price, 


Send for Catalogue No. 42 of the most $ .00 
complete line of Firearms made in the 
United States. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., - Norwich, Conn. 
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A WONDERFUL OFFER 


We wish to announce to SuccEss readers that we 
can offer one full year’s subscription to each: 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER 


AND BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE” 
AND 


“THE COSMOPOLITAN” 


TOGETHER FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 








eo 
HOW TO WIN A MAN, By LAVOMIA BART 








The Stories of Great 
Successes and 
How They Did It 

A series giving the 
systems and methods of 
such concerns as Lip- 
ton’s the National Cash 
Register, Wanamaker’s 
Stores, Cramp’s_ Ship- 
yards, Atlantic Trans- 
portation Co, and forty 
otherequallyimportant. 


Systems for Business 

It will publish the 
complete working sys- 
tems of business con- 


cerns—for sales, adver- 
tising, cost accounting, 
office, shipping, an 
manufacturing. 
It Teaches 
Shorthand, Higher 
Accounting, Penman- 
ship, Short Cuts, Quick 
Figuring. 


Special Articles by 
Special Writers 


On Dress for Busi- 
ness Men, Home Build- 
ing, Sports, Vacation 
Rambles. 


Board of Experts 

Composed of Resi- 
dent Editors and Heads 
of Departments. These 
men are at the serv‘ce 
of subscribers to hel 
untangle knotty busi- 
ness problems. 








Some people think THe Book-Keeper is simply an Accountant's 
technical magazine—it is many times more than that. It is the only 
magazine published exclusively for business men in the world. 

In its 16th year—with from 192 to 224 pages every issue, of the 
best reading matter on the How of business problems. . It is the only 
magazine in the world that pays the foremost. successful experts to tell 
How to run a business. It does not deal in. theory—but it shows How 
real successes have been accomplished. 


The Business Man’s Magazine 
Of Facts and Figures 


The year 1904 is going to be the greatest in the history of THE 
Boox-KEEPER—more illustrations than ever—greater writers than ever 
—-more helpful than ever. 


DON’T MISS THE GREAT CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


The largest of the year—October was 208 pages—a beautiful 
cover in twelve colors—70 illustrations— every line full of helps. 








Send $1 and get both magazines for one year; or, send 25 cents 
and get THE Book-KeePeR for three months, and a copy of “THE LIGHT- 
NING CALCULATOR,” (126 pages) FREE if you mention SuccEss. 


THE BOOK=-KEEPER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
61=69 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 











Where the Flag leads ’tis safe to follow. 


THE WABASH LINE 


CARRIES IT BETWEEN 
ST, LOUIS, and CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
A, DES MOINES, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
8. BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
NNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 
CHICAGO and PEORIA, GALVESTON, 
LOS ANGELES, TOLEDO, DETROIT 
NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, NEW YO 
BOSTON and MONTREAL. 
KANSAS CITY AND DETROIT. 
NIAGARA FALLS and BUFFALO. 
ST. PAUL and LOS ANGELES. 

The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World’s 
Fair Grounds in St. Louis. All Wabash through trains pass 
Frrough ee ja a RS Park and stop at Were 

on order ive passengers an opportunity 
view from the trains the World’s Fair Buildings. 
c. S. CRANE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








of your course. 





overnment Positions—13,000 Annually 


are open to bright men and women. Examinations will soon be held 
in every state. Chances of appointment excellent. Salary usually $900 
atstart. Promotionsrapid. Short hours and sure poy. Originators of 
coaching for Civil Service Examinations by mail. Es 

Thousands whom we prepared, now in the Government service. Write 
to-day for free illustrated booklet of information concerning all 
Government positions, salaries, dates and places of examinations, 
sample questions used, etc. Read below what our students say. 


HEAD THE LISTS—RECEIVE EARLY APPOINTMENTS 


From L. L. Alkire,Grove City Ohio.—“My average was 93.30, and I am at the head of the list. My F. D. BREDEHORN. 
grade was highest on this examination.” 

From F. D. Bredehorn, Buvlington, Iowa,—“I received my grade (95.05) from the department and my appointment 
the same day. I was highest out of a class of 80. I attribute my high grade and quick appointment to the completeness 


From C. W. Beyer, Pittsburg, Pa.—I was working as telegraph operator for eleven years at $48 per month. Am 
now receiving $800 perannum. I received my grade on 9th and my appointment eight days later. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 148-85 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


tablished 1898, 











PERMANEN 
BUSINESS 


CHANCE 


perience unnecessary. 
Write today. 


©O., SG4 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Profit Possibili 
KU 
















850 to $150 per week 
positive. Men and Women 
wanted 


WHY NOT LEARN 
? SIGN PAINTING? 


Also Show Card Witting. Only field not overworked. 
Pleasant and profitable. We teach quickly and 
thoroughly by correspondence at your home. Easy 
terms. rite now for interesting particulars. 

THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING. 
Dept. A. Detroit. Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its kind.” 
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Jersey; J. H. Long, Flint, Michigan; N. W. Lawson, San An- 
tonio, Texas; M. K. Lockwood, 14 Cleveland street, Ashtobula, 
Ohio; H. P. Lasker, Lake City, Minnesota; Geo: B. Mor- 
ris, 15 Williams street, New York City;. Charles Martin, 18: 
North Beaver street, Wooster, Ohio; N. B. Michels, Bruns- 
wick, Maine; N. G. Mitchel, Lyons, Kansas; T H. Mahon x 
Netcong, New Jersey; E. P. Mickel, Madison, Florida; T.@ 
Morrow, 11 Samson street, a, ay City, Fesecgtrenes R. W. 
Meister, Pettisville, Ohio; L. ‘I. Newton, Mt, Vernon, Iowa; 
Dr. C. N. Palmer, Clyde, Illinois; R. W. Phelps, 1243 West Pico 
street, Los Angeles, California; W. J. Penniman, Asheville, North 
Carolina; Isaac N. Payne, 15 Whitney Block, Detroit, Michi- 
an; B. Richmond, Lodi, Wisconsin; N. J. Rose, Fort Scott, 
ansas, A. W. Rakow. Grand Junction, Colorado; E. B. Ral- 
cliffe, East Toronto, Ontario; Will H. Smith, Waukee, Iowa; 
W. W. Smith, Coffeeville, Kansas; M. C. Stetser, 519 Welsh 
street, Chester, Pennsylvania; W. H. Seldon, Jr., 213 May- 
bury avenue, Detroit, Michigan; J. K. Shields, 3404 West Fourth 
street, Chester, Pennsylvania; G. A. Schmidt, 325 South Adams 
street, Peoria, Illinois; B. H. Smyers, 512 McClintock avenue, 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania; P. B. Stearns, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; F. V. Staples, 520 Second street, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia: W. M. Smith, 1o2 First street, Yonkers, New York; 
. T. Strasburger, 816 South Adams street, Peoria, Illinois; 
T. D. Shanks, Kosciusko, Mississippi; S. Shepard, Des Plains, 
Illinois; A. C. Tarrant, 965 Enright avenue, Cincinnati; 
St. Charles, Missouri; Mrs. A. R. Taylor, 153 Melville street, 
Rochester, New York; George Temstead, Oxford, Michigan; 
A. Thompson, 158 West One Hundred and Twenty-eighth street, 
New York City; W. C. Van Nest, Denison, lowa; W. A. Young, 
Pella, Iowa: D. A. Willard, Grafton, North Dakota; O. L. Wood- 
bury, Williamstown, Massachusetts; R. O. Watters, Canton City, 
Colorado; Mrs. Chester Wallace, 93 Forest street, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts; F. A. Wright, Kansas City, Missouri; G. M. Wads- 
worth, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 
MARY GAGE HEYER 


WE heard a sob in the silent night, 
Tommy and Susie and I; 

And at first we thought it was Santa Claus, 
But why should old Santa cry? 

And then we knew it was mother's voice, 
And father was whispering low 

In a kind and soothing sort of way, 
She seemed to be crying so. 


We couldn't help hearing what they said, 
And it made us all feel bad, 
For father complained that the times were hard, 
And he seemed despondent and sad; 
And mother was saying, ‘‘ No new dolls, 
And no little yearned for toys,— 
O John!—just to think of a Christmas Day 
With no gifts for our girls and boys."’ 


It sounded so sad to hear her cry 
And speak so on Christmas Eve, 
When every one is supposed to be glad, 
And no one’s supposed to grieve, 
That we huddled close and planned and planned 
To cheer her on Christmas morn, 
For all the world should be happy, they say, 
On the day the Christ Child was born. 


So at dawn of day, when mother came, 
Smiling at us through her tears, 
We hid our empty stockings away 
And gave her three hearty cheers. 
Then Joe stepped up and kissed her and said: 
‘‘We've got a surprise for you, 
And it's just a promise that we will make 
To behave as you want us to: 


‘*To study our lessons, the coming year, 
And, mother, we'll surely be 
Good little women and good little men, 
We promise you honestly.” 
When mother heard all our good resolves, 
She seemed so pleased that we almost cried. 
‘T is queer how you sometimes can be so glad, 
And yet be tearful inside. 


And father stood there so very proud, 

As he smiled upon each one, 

That were as happy as we could be, 
e For giving is lots of fun; 

And mother said, in her gentle way, 
Giving to each one a kiss: 
““There’s many a mother who'd envy me 

Such a beautiful gift as this." 


~ oo 
The Greed for Gain 


BisHor HENRY C. POTTER, of New York, in a recent ad- 
dress, uttered some strong words on the havoc which the 
love of money is creating in American society. ‘‘ Divorce, 
crime and corruption in all our cities,’’ he said, ‘‘have 
one root,—the lust of money. The one eager, dominant 
hunger that salutes us from one end to the other of our 
broad land is the passion, the hunger, the greed for gain. 
Go where you may, and talk with whom you will,—with 
clergymen estimating the promise of fields for spiritual 
labor, with women rating the claims of other women upon 
their social recognition, or with the héads of great univer- 
sities paralyzed with fright lest the indiscretion of some 
lain-spoken professor who tells his age the truth in an 
sr when it sorely needs to hear it shall cut down the 
revenues of the college,—it is no matter; the commercial 
question is at the bottom of it and decides usually all the 
others.” 

Least of all does the race for wealth “— happiness to 
the man who pursues it. The tragedy of his life is summed 
up in a pithy Japanese proverb: ‘‘ When life is ruined for 
the sake of money's preciousness, the ruined life cares 
naught for the money.” 

» » 


“We carry with us the beauty we visit, and the song which 
enchants us.” 
a a 


Next to the virtue, the fun in the world is what we can least 
spare.—AGNES STRICKLAND. 
= a 


“It is the heart that makes the home, whether the eye rests 
upon a potato patch or a flower garden.” 
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OF BEING 














Learn THE Art oF Tact, TAsTE, 


Good Manners 


Goop Form anp ENTERTAINING 


The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Mrs. 
Joun SHERWOOD, Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND, ADE- 
LAID GoRDON, Mrs. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Mrs, 
MarGareET E. SanGsTER, Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN AND 
Marion Haran, have prepared a new course of 
instruction in social usage and deportment. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 


opin members with special information and correct 
ce upon questions of etiquette and deportment. 





A UNIQUE AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





Our Illustrated Free Book, conizining complete 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you on request. 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 








Dept.P1 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








200 Ege Incubator 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This is a new one at a remurkably 
low price. It is an enlargement of the famous 


and made as thoroughly good as 
any incubator on the market. It 
will hatch every fertile egg, 
and stand up to regular usage 
as well as the most costly. 
Write for free catalogue 
with 14 colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


$5 to $10 a day and your own employer 


This fession successfully tanght by mail by a new, scientific 
We are the inventors and contro! the Tune-a-Phone. 
Write us to-day for free illustrated prospectus. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
92 Music Hall, Battle Creek. Michigan 







































Boy WHY GO TO “COLLEGE” 
- TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 


. 2 WHEN I WILL MAKE A 
*| First-Class Book-Keepet oF vou 


AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks 
for $3 or RETURN MONEY! Fair enough? 

find POSITIONS, too, everywhere, 
FREE. Have placed THOUSANDS. Per- 
haps can piace YOU. too! 7,210 testimonials received from 

piles! SAVE THIS AND WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
pert Accountant, Room 918, 1215 Broadway, New York. J 











Is the title of a booklet 
printed in three parts 7 
thattells you‘‘Whyitcan be Done,” 
“*Howitcan be Done,” and“‘Where 
it is Done.” We do nothing but, 
train men and women to make oo 
—we teach you at your own home by correspondence. 
Write for booklets. 
ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

201 Masonic Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


$3 to $970 a Day “Grasses 


is eouy made Ve ! our men. Write today for our 
24p. KE VE BOOK. ‘Tells all about it. 
We want bright young men and women in oy place 
in the country to write us. We wil! establish them 
in business, furnishing all necessary instructions and 
goods. Profits enormous. Write today. 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE 


(CHARTERED) 
Dept. S-12 JACKSON, MICH. 



















>» yf 


If you have a liking ora natur:! Tatent for 
Drawing, cut this ou, mail with y ur address 
and receive our Free Sample ! esson Circularv ith 
terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 World 4 ldg., N.Y. City 





A BY M Students 
prepared 
for admission to the bar in all States. Individual 


instruction. Send for catalogue. MARSHALL D. 

EWELL, M.D., L. L. D., Presipent. 

CHICAGO HOFIE STUDY COLLEGE OF LAW 
100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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A People’s Palace 
for New York 


ROBERT X. ROCKWOOD 


NATURAL advance 

movement in the evo- 
lution of one of the most 
popular and successful 
plans ever put into practice 
for interesting and educa- 
ting the heterogeneous pop- 
ulace of an immense muni- 
cipality in the fundamentals 
of good government by a 
democracy is the project 
for a ‘‘People’s Palace,"’ 
in New York City, that has 
been formulated by Charles 
Sprague Smith, managing 
director of the People’s In- 
stitute. The proposition is 
to erect in a central locality 
a building of ample dimen- 
sions, possibly as large as 
Madison Square Garden, 
having a great hall for mass 
meetings, Sunday services, 
concerts, and dramatic enteftainments, numerous smaller 
halls for special lectures and for class work in local ser- 
vice, literature, art, music, ete., a library and reading 
room, a gymnasium, and a roof garden. The project is 
not anything new to be tried as an experiment, but a pro- 
posed broadening or extension of the remarkably success- 
ful work accomplished and being done, in New York 
City, by the People's Institute, a New York philanthropic 
association without a duplicate in the world. 

The institute was incorporated in 1897, the original 
corporative members being Felix Adler, Robert Fulton 
Cutting, Grace H. Dodge, Elgin R. L. Gould, Abram S. 
Hewitt, George K. Lloyd, R. Heber Newton, William 
S. Rainsford, Charles Sprague Smit, Charles Sotheran, 
Edward Thimme, and George Tombleson. ‘The govern- 
ment of the institute is vested in nine directors known as 
the board of trustees, and there is an advisory council of 
thirty members. A managing director having charge of 
the work of the institute is the executive officer, a position 
held from the first meeting of corporators by the present 
incumbent, to whose active interest in the brotherhood of 
man is due the credit for the institute's inception. 

As aids to a clear comprehension of the “ People’s Pal- 
ace’’ idea (which is one of utility for every other city in 
the United States as well as for New York City, ) are the 
following sections of the constitution of the institute :— 

‘The purposes of the institute are: first, to furnish to 
the people continued and ordered education in social sci- 
ence, history, literature, and such other subjects as time 
and the demand shall determine; second, to afford oppor- 
tunities for the interchange of thought upon topics of 
general interest between individuals of different occupa- 
tions in order thereby to assist in the solution of present 
problems. To accomplish these purposes the institute 
may conduct lectures, discussions, and classes, encourage 
the formation of branch associations, and undertake such 
other work as shall promote its aims. 

‘*The institute, as such, shall not ally itself with any 
political, social, or religious party, movement, or sect. It 
shall respect all differences of opinion, and, by the culti- 
vation of a spirit of tolerance and fraternity, shall seek to 
unite all ina common effort for the advancement of the 
individual and of society.’’ 








CHAS. SPRAGUE SMITH 


How the Movement Was Started 


Upon these lines the organizers of the institute pro- 
ceeded to meet in New York City what is recognized as 
an imperative need, the welfare of a democracy essentially 
depending for its stability and progress upon a mutual 
understanding by all classes of its citizenship of the chang- 
ing economic conditions with which they are confronted. 
Securing apartments‘in Cooper Union for offices and lec- 
ture rooms, and using the great hall for the most impor- 
tant of its public meetings, the institute’s active work 
began in March, 1898. Results are not hypothetical. 
The pee ap wealthy citizens of New York City 
who had made the proposed work of the institute a pos- 
sibility had the satisfaction of seeing their investment pay 
gratifying dividends in an awakened and genuine interest 
in the new educational movement by the people for whose 
benefit it was designed. During the past five years the 
institute courses at Cooper Union have expanded from 
one evening a week to six, and the audiences from one 
thousand a week to five thousand, and at times to more 
than seven thousand. At these meetings, whenever ques- 
tions relating to civic, state, or national legislation have 
been discussed, a vote has been taken and- the result 
reported to the proper authorities. As such voting regis- 


ters the wishes of a representative body of citizenship not_ 


controlled by partisan influence, it is of great value in 
checking hasty legislation inimical to the people's welfare. 
So generally recognized is the institute as the people's 
forum in New York City that the approval of its audience 
is often sought for, a noteworthy example being the 
unanimous support given by the institute audiences to 
the Tenement House Commission in its effort to prevent 
retrogressive legislation at Albany. The Sunday evening 
course, which is devoted to ethical addresses, has pro- 
vided for men and women of all creeds and of no creed 
an opportunity for moral instruction and inspiration upon 
a basis broad enough to be accepted by all. ‘There is no 
creed-proselyting, all attacks of church upon church being 
excluded. Upon the platform the foremost workers in 
the ethical field have appeared, and the Sunday evening 
audiences have been the largest of the week, composed 
principally of the residents of the East Side tenement 
districts. No-more convincing proof of the utility of a 
‘*people’s palace’’ could be asked for than the ocular 
demonstration presented at the institute meetings. 

In the way of extention work already accomplished 
there is a successful branch of the institute which was 
opened November 17, 1gor, in Harlem, in a hall at a cor- 
ner of Lexington Avenue and One hundred and twenty- 
fifth Street, and a People's Institute Club at 241 East 
Fourteenth Street which has proved so successful in its 
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To Be Given Away 


$100,000 


IN THE FOLLOWING MANNER: TO 


YOUNG MEN and YOUNG WOMEN 


DESIROUS OF OBTAINING 


A LIBERAL COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


We will send Twenty-five Young Men or Young 
Women who are anxious to secure a Higher Education 
to any College, Seminary, Academy or Educational 
Institute that they may select in the United States or 
Canada. It rests with themselves to make the choice, 
whether they prefer to attend a regular college, a 
scientific institute, a school of dramatic art, orato 
or music, a theological seminary, a commercial school, 
a school of art, law, medicine, dentistry, or household 
economics. We will pay all their expenses for the 
full course, which means, Tuition, Text Books, Board, 
Clothing, Transportation, etc. We figure that each 
course will cost us at least One Thousand Dollars a 
Year for a period of four years, and we are going to 
give away these Twenty-five courses under the fol-, 
lowing conditions:— 

Five College Professors will be requested by us to 
arrange a competition. This competition will be 
open only to young men and women who secure fifty 
subscriptions for ‘* The Brown Book” at $1 per year, 
and we will tell you how you can get them in one 
week's time, and as pay for securing these subscrip- 
tions we will permit them to retain as commission 
thirty cents out of every subscription sent in; that is, 
out of the fifty subscriptions the persons securing 
them can retain $15 as compensation and encoura 
ment for the efforts expended. Every subscription 
which is sent in must be secured by solicitation, 
otherwise it will not count. Young men and young 
women competing for these munificent prizes can re- 
quest their friends to help them in their canvass, but 
we wish it to be understood that no person competing 
will be permitted to purchase outright and give away 
the fiftv subscriptions. 

Furthcr particulars, together with a book of fifty 
subscription blanks, will be sent upon request. This 
advertisement may not appear again, therefore, you 
had better answer it to-day. 

As to our financial standing we refer to our Bank- 
ers, The Federal Trust Co., Boston, Mass., or any 
Mercantile Agency. 


As to whether we pay our izes would say 
that we have paid out over Three Hundred Thousand 
Dollars in prizes during the past four years. Names 
of winners furnished upon request. 


Address College Department 21. 


THE RICHARDS PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
99-101 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 








HIS BOOKLET, full of information (free), 

explains Andrews System of Hot Water 

Heating (old or new houses); also Andrews 
Mail Order Method, 

Each system is designed by experts, all 
work done at the factory ; or complete, 
ready toerect. No special skill required to 
erect. Specifications and working plans submitted be- 
fore contract is made. 


Plans e. Eioins $2.00 ota free; send plans 


1206 GLOBE BUILDING, Minneapolis, Minn, 


» NNDREWS EATING CO 


you want to 
now how to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
h to become an advertising writer or 
manager at $20 to $100 weekly, if you wish to 
gain knowledge that will positively increase your salary 
or income, send three 2c. stamps for prospectus telling 

“Who Should Study Advertising,” “Why Advertisin 
Should Be Studied,” “How Advertising Can Be Taught, , 
and booklets, “*The Ill Fortunes of Brother Bill,” “Other 
People’s Brains,”’ and **How Shall a Young Man Succeedt”” 
ES AUSTIN BATES, - 185 William Street, N.Y. 
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the WomAN’s HoME COMPANION. 


to please and help every reader. 
ing almost every item of interest to the home. 


SUCCESS 











For 


we have planned special features which in genuine human interest and spectacular 
illustration will surpass anything ever offered our readers. We mention only a few. 


The Wonders of Modern 
Human Achievement 


This is an age of tremendous achievement in 
every line of human endeavor. So beset are 
we with wonders on every side that we are apt 
to take many things for granted which a few 
years ago would have amazed and confounded 
us. For instance, who would have imagined 
five years ago that mankind ever would be 
able to talk over hundreds of miles of interven- 
ing space by telegraph or telephone without 
wires? And yet this is one of the most prac- 
tical and matter-of-fact of modern achieve- 
ments. Among the subjects to be exhaustively 
treated and illustrated in this very important 
series are the following: 

The Wonders of Electricity 

The Wonders of Modern Warfare 

The Wonders of Modern Bridge-Building 

The Wonders of Modern Sky-Scrapers 

The Wonders of Modern Travel 

The Wonders of the Underground World 

The Wonders of Modern Magazine-Making 


Each article will be written by a foremost 
specialist in its line, and the illustrations will 
be from photographs collected from ali parts 
of the world. 2 


Charming Visits to the Homes 
of Great Americans 


"At Home with Grover Cleveland,’’ which is 
the first of a series of articles of a similar 
nature. Other articles will be on the home 
life of Mrs. William McKinley; Senator Mark 
Hanna; Joseph Jefferson, the most famous 
American actor; Admiral George Dewey, and 
Thomas A. Edison, the famous inventor. 


2 


Thrilling Deeds of Modern Heroines 


These are true stories of heroic deeds per- 
formed by American women in_ every-day 
walks of life. The stories are all the more 
striking because they are true. 


THE 


WOMANS [IOME (©MPANION 


Everything suitable for a first-class home and family magazine. 
during the coming year will find a wealth of interesting features in every issue of 
Never before have we had such an array of 
vitally important literary productions and useful and practical departments. 
Woman’s Home ComPANION is larger, better than ever before, designed especially 
The departments are varied and complete, cover- 





Its readers 


The 


1904 


Important Articles on 
Women Patriotic Societies 


This series will be continued through 1904 
with articles on the women patriotic associ- 
ations of America. 


United States Daughters of 1812 is booked 
for the January number. Others will be on 
the Colonial Dames, Daughters of the Rev- 
olution, and Daughters of the American 
Revolution. ‘ 


It will be the first time the history of these 
wide-spread and important associations has 
ever been.comprehensively written up in a 
magazine. 2 


My Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln 


By Gibson William Harris, Lincoln’s Law Clerk and Amanuensis 


The WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION has secured 
the manuscript and exclusive publication 
rights of a series of Lincoln reminiscences 
never before printed. Their publication will 
be entered upon with the November number, 
to be continued through several months. Vo 
other so rich a mine of original Lincoln 
memories will ever be opened again. 
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What Would You Do if 
You Were Albertine Sherman? 


1 mer yee | new in prize competitions com- 
bined with an unusually clever and entertain- 
ing short serial. 


$200.00 IN CASH 
FOR THE BEST ANSWERS 
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Monthly Prize Contest 


Prizes for children; prizes in the Cooking 
Department; prizes for puzzles; photographic 
prizes; prizes for stories. 

















SAVE MAGAZINE-MONEY 


By the coéperation of the publishers we are enabled to offer you yearly subscriptions to 


many of the leading magazines at a very low price. 


The Woman’s Home Companion is 


at greatly reduced rates. 


$1.00 a Year. 


NEW YORK, 125 Times Bldg. 








actually giving more for the money than any other magazine published. 
the Woman’s Home Companrton for less than One Dollar a year, but by special arrange- 
ments with the leading publishers we are in a position to fill orders for yearly subscriptions 
to other leading magazines, when taken in connection with the Woman’s HomME Companion, 


Write To-day for Clubbing Offers 


A SAMPLE COPY OF THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
WILL BE MAILED, POST-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








You cannot get 


10 Cents 

















CHICAGO, 1529 Marquette Bldg. | 
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self-support that plans are now maturing for the owner- 
ship of a club house. 

Much of vital interest might be written in the way of 
detail as to the grand work accomplished by the People’s 
Institute in the past five years, but the brief outline here 
ae is sufficient to show the pressing need for enlarged 
acilities and that wider scope for effort which the pro- 
posed ‘‘ People’s Palace"’ can make possible. What is 
contemplated is succinctly stated by Mr. Smith in the fol- 
lowing suggestions :— 

1.—The creation of a central house for the people, in- 
cluding a forum, a church, a concert hall, a theater, etc. 

2.—The organization of a stock company, small at first, 
with shares at from five dollars to twenty dollars each, with 
guaranteed three to four per cent. interest, for the estab- 
lishment of a system of self-supporting, self-governing 
people's clubs. 

There is nothing chimericalin the foregoing propositions. 
In one form or po the first has had practical demonstra- 
tion in the institute work: the forum, in the discussion of 
civic problems and voting; the church, in the Sunday even- 
ing course; the concert hall, in the symphony concerts, 
established by Franz X. Arens, and the People’s Choral 
Union classes, conducted by Frank Damrosch; and the 
theater, in a series of popular dramatic recitals. The 
second recommendation has within itself the germ of as 
powerful an organization for civic righteousness as can be 
conceived. In operation, itwillmean an immense lyceum 
of the people permanently organized for safeguarding on 
- ——— basis the rights of the people, rich and poor 

ike. 


The Value of Its Educative Force 


What the People’s Institute has already accomplished 
within its somewhat restricted limitations is sufficient evi- 
dence that no more effective or economical method can be 
devised to promote a healthy assimilation of the masses 
into the body politic of American democracy than an ex- 
tension of its work by means of the proposed ‘‘ People's 
Palace.'’ Its educative and fad force will throttle 
anarchism, and partisan despotism, through an alliance with 
vice, will become impossible. Even as the ancient Greeks, 
illustrious and otherwise, sought the groves of Academus 
for instruction from Plato as to their civic duty, so are the 
masses of our American democracy anxious to participate 
in the promotion of the common weal if they are given an 
gs to be properly marshaled under the banner of 
‘the brotherhood of man."’ 

Professor Charles Sprague Smith, the managing director 
of the institute, was born in Andover, Massachusetts, in 
1853. He was graduated from Amherst College in 1874, 
and, after a post-graduate course in literature, went to 
Europe, where he continued his studies for five years. 
Returning to the United States in 1880, he entered upon 
educational work at Columbia University, New York City, 
and organized its modern language department. For two 
years he was professor of the German language and litera- 
ture and instructor in Italian, Spanish, and the Scandina- 
vian languages; from 1882 to 1890 he was professor of 
modern languages and foreign literature, and, in 1890-91, 
professor of Roman languages and literatures. Professor 
Smith was the first man to suggest in this country the study 
of comparative literature, and it may be mentioned asa 
fact of exceptional interest that, in preparation for his 
work in that field, he acquired a reading knowledge of 
fourteen languages and a speaking knowledge of eight. 
In 1897, he organized the Comparative Literature Society, 
and was elected its president. To the People’s Institute 
and its allied work he is now devoting all of his energies, a 
public mission that assumes national importance, because 
in its example of success in civic patriotism the good citi- 
zenship of other municipalities will see a working model 
that it will no doubt duplicate. 


™ ™ 
Crowd Out Your Fear-Thoughts 


The principle of crowding out fear-thoughts by buoy- 
ant, hopeful, confident thoughts can be applied to all 
the many kinds of fear that daily and hourly beset us. At 
first it will be hard to change the current of thought, and 
to cease to dwell on somber and depressing things. An 
aid in the process is often advisable. A sudden change of 
work to something requiring concentration of mind will 
often act as a switch. Recalling some humorous or pleas- 
ant incident will sometimes ‘‘drive dull care away,’’ as 
an old song has it. 

In the last analysis, all fear resolves itself into fear of 
death, and writers on the means of getting rid of fear 
dwell especially on this basic form. Death will, perhaps, 
always be a mystery, but, whatever view of it be taken, a 
logical analysis will remove the terror of it, especially of 
that form which makes lifeless human flesh a repulsive 
and terrible object. We think the feeling that Hindoos 
have about the flesh of animals very queer, since to us 
this is most appetizing food. Our own fear of a human 
corpse is just as foolish as the Hindoo fear, and, if we 
would rid ourselves of fear, we must teach ourselves so. 
Familiarity with the thing feared is always advisable, and 
frequently is quite sufficient. We know this to be true 
with horses, and have only to apply the matter to our own 
foolish fears. Horace Fletcher advises even a course ina 
hospital dissecting room if nothing else will dissipate the 
unreasoning fear of a dead body. 

‘Whatever may lie beyond the tomb,"’ says W. E. H. 
Lecky, ‘‘the tomb itself is nothing to us. The narrow 
prison house, the gloomy pomp and' the hideousness of 
decay are known to the living, and the living alone. By 
a too common illusion of the imagination, men picture 
themselves as consciously dead,—going through the proc- 
ess of corruption, and aware of it; imprisoned, with a 
knowledge of the fact, in the most hideous of dungeons. 
Endeavor earnestly to erase this illusion from your mind; 
for it lies at the root of the fear of death, and it is one of 
the worst sides of medieval and much modern art that it 
tends to strengthen it. Nothing, if we truly realize it, is 
less real than the grave. We should be no more con- 
cerned with the after fate of our discarded bodies than 
with that of the hair which the barber has cut off. The 
sooner they are resolved into their primitive elements, the 
better. The imagination should never be suffered to dwell 


upon their decay."’ 

Whatever the means, the task of conquering fear is the 
most important in character-building, and it will repay 
effort. Not until this is done—effectively, finally done,— 
can the human soul take its proper place, and progress to 
higher and yet higher planes of power. 
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hoe 
$3 50 


As sure a winner and as true as the 
good yacht from which it takes its 
name. A shoe that looks better than 
a $10 custom-made, that wears 
longer than a pair of raw-hide boots, 
that’s as comfortable as a bed-room 
slipper. Every pair made with 
Rock Oak Bark Tanned Soles. 
«From Factory to Feet” — that’s 
why you get so much for the money. 
By express, prepaid, $3.75. Send 
for style booklet, free. 


RELIANCE SHOE COMPANY 
Box 123 Friendship, N.Y. 











College 


Education 


in the Ancient and 
. Literature, History, 
Mathematics and Sciences. 
Students under direct 
charge of professorsin Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell and leading col- 


7. 

ull Normal and Commercial 

| nts. Tuition nominal. 

Text books free to our students. 

Catalog and particulars fret. 
rite to-day. 














To Owners of Gasoline Engines. 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance and 
No belt—no switch—no batter. 
3. Can be attached to any engine now 
using batteries. Fully guaranteed; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 





















Nickel-pltd 
5-in long 


U. Ss. A. s GD. 
Liquid Pistol 
Will stop the most vicious dog (or JS 
man) without permanent injury. Per- 
fectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in one loading. 


All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 227 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


Taught by mail under the direction of the most 
successful firm of shorthand reporters in the 
world. They teach you by mail the same system 
they use. Write to-day for our book, *‘ Success 
Shorthand System.” 

WALTON, JAMES & FORD, 
Suite 31, 77-79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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I GAN SELL YOUR 
Real Estate | 


No matter where it is or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price and learn my wonderfully successful 


plan. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
391 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


ATENTS 


Valuable Book on Patents FREE. Tells how to se- 
cure them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, and 
What to Invent for Profit. Gives Mechanical Movements 
invaluable to Inventors. Full of Money-Making Patent 
Information. NEW BOOK FREE to all who write. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys.,606 11th St., Washington, D.C. 


Cut Glass®=FREE 


If you would like to know how to distinguish genuine cut glass, 
how to buy it at the right price, how to care for it properly, le 
Us send you this valuable book. Write to-day. 
OGDEN CUT GLASS CO., 
4556 Main Street, Philadelphia. 






























Self-Assertion as a Success-Factor 


ANY a well educated man of good address and 


ability fails to win a satisfactory position in life 
because he lacks self-assertion. He has ashrinking nature 
and abhors publicity; the thought of pushing himself for- 
ward is repugnant to him, and so he is left behind in the 
race by the hustling, stirring, vigorous people around 
him, many of whom do not possess one tenth of his ability 
or natural advantages. 

Many young people have a totally mistaken conception 
of the meaning of healthy aggressiveness. They fre- 
quently confound it with egotistic boastfulness, decry it as 
a lack of modesty, and consider it the sign of a petty, 
vulgar soul. They think it unbecoming to try to make a 
good impression in regard to their own ability, and shrink 
from public gaze, believing that, if they work hard, even 
in retirement, they will come out all right. 

As a matter of fact, however, in this competitive age, 
it is not only indispensable to have our mental storehouses 
well stocked with superior goods, but it is also necessary 
to advertise them; for even an inferior article, if well ad- 
vertised, will often sell rapidly, while a superior one, if 
pushed back on the shelves and not exhibited or spoken of, 
will remain on the dealer's hands at a dead loss. 

No one sympathizes with the blatant, conceited, over- 
confident youth who has the list of his accomplishments 
and virtues at his tongue’s end, and inflicts them on any 
one he can induce to listen. He is the very opposite of 
the unassuming young man who, while conscious of his 
power, makes no parade of it, but simply carries himself 
as if he knew his business thoroughly. 

When questioned as to what he can do, a modestly self- 
assertive person does not = weak, hesitating answers, 
saying ‘‘I think I can do that,"’ or ‘‘ Perhaps I could do 
it,"’ creating a feeling of doubt not only in his own mind, 
but also in that of his questioner, which undoubtedly acts to 
his disadvantage. He knows he can do certain things, and 
he says so with a confidence that carries conviction. 

This is the sort of self-assertion or self-confidence that 
young men and women must cultivate if they would raise 
themselves to their full value. It is a quality as far re- 
moved from vulgar, shallow self-conceit as the calm exer- 
cise of conscious power is from charlatanism. 

Thousands of young men and young women are occu- 
pying inferior positions to-day because of their over-hu- 
mility, so to speak, or fear of seeming to put themselves 
forward. Many of them are conscious that they are much 
abler than the superintendents or managers over them, 
and are consequently dissatisfied, feeling that an injustice 
has been done them, because they have been passed over 
in favor of more aggressive workers. But they have only 
themselves to blame. ‘They have been too modest to assert 
themselves or to assume responsibility when occasion has 
warranted, thinking that, in time, their real ability would 
be discovered by their employers, and that they would be 
advanced accordingly. Buta young man with vim and 
self-confidence, who courts responsibility, will attract the 
attention of those above him, and will be promoted when 
a retiring, self-effacing, but much abler youth who worked 
beside him is passed by. : 

It is useless to say that merit ought to win under any 
circumstances,—the fact remains that there is very little 
chance for a young man, no matter what his ability, to 
forge ahead, if he lacks a just appreciation of himself 
and is destitute of that consciousness of power and wil- 
lingness to assume responsibility which impress his per- 
sonality on others and open the door to recognition of his 
merit. 

“"Tis true, ‘tis pity; and pity ‘tis ‘tis true’’ that 
modest worth that retires from the public gaze and 
works in secret, waiting to be discovered and to have 
prizes thrust upon it, waits in vain. The world moves too 
fast in this twentieth century to turn aside to seek out 
shrinking ability. Wemust all gotothe world. Weneed 
not delude ourselves with the idea that it will come to us, 
no matter how able or meritorious we may be. While 
actual inability can never hope to hold its own, even 
though, through self-conceit and aggressive methods, it 
may succeed in pushing its way ahead for a time, it is 
equally true that shrinking, self-effacing ability rarely 
comes to its own. 

a a. 





WHY HE WAS NOT PROMOTED 


He watched the clock. 

He was always grumbling. 

He was always behindhand. 

He had no iron in his blood. 

He was willing, but unfitted. 

He did n’t believe in himself. 

He asked too many questions. 

He was stung by a bad book. 

His stock excuse was “I forgot.” 

He was n’t ready for the next step. 

He did not put his heart in his work. 

He learned nothing from his blunders. 

He felt that he was above his position. 

He chose his friends among his inferiors. 

He was content to be a second-rate man. 

He ruined his ability by halfdoing things. 

He never dared to act on his own judgment. 

He did not think it worth while to learn how. 

He tried to make “bluff” take the place of ability. 

He thought he must take amusement every evening. 

Familiarity with slipshod methods paralized his ideal. 

He thought it was clever to use coarse and profane 
language. 

He was ashamed of his parents because they were old- 
fashioned. 

He imitated the habits of men who could stand more 
than he could, 

He did not learn that the best part of his salary was 
not in his pay-envelope. 
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KEEP YOUR 


Fars and Eyes 


OPEN FOR 


OUTING 


OUTING, edited by Caspar Wuirney, is the 


Interpreter of the 
Human Side of Outdoor Life 
Its pages throb with 


Talking Photographs, 
Outdoor Fiction and 
Wholesome Living Facts 


OUTING has Humor and Pathos for the old, 
Sport and Adventure for the young, Art 
and Fiction for the feminine, throbbing 
Human Interest for the whole family 


OUTING is a Living Magazine 


There is no better vacation for man or woman, no 
better influence for home or school, than an all year 
OUTING full of the breath of the fields and the smell 
of the woods. Everyone with red blood 
reads OUTING. 

OUTING comes Twelve Times a Year. 
subscribe now we will give you absolutely 


FREE 


the Services of 


Mr. HERBERT WHYTE 
Professor EDWIN CHECKLEY 


Mr. Whyte will answer for OUTING subscribers any 
question that falls in the outdoor field—what, where, how, 
when to shoot, fish, travel or enjoy yourself. 

Mr. Checkley will give you a perfect physique if you 
subscribe to OUTING now and enroll yourseli as a pupil 
in the OUTING Course in Physical Culture, 
under his personal direction. If you want to stand right 
and breathe right and be happy 


Write us for Descriptive Booklet 


or, better still, tear off this coupon and receive this 
SPECIAL OFFER 


OUTING costs $3.00 per year. Upon receipt of $1.00 we 
agree to send you OUTING for three months and 
the first three months’ Course in Physical Cul- 
ture, under the personal direction of Edwin ry 
PA s—dec. 











If you 





Checkley. If satisfactory, you may send 
us, within ten days of-receipt, the bal- 
ance of $2.00, for which we will enter Py 


f full 5 b (Coupon) 
your name for a full year’s sub- < 

scription to OUTING and a full OY OUTING 
year’s Course in Physical & PUBLISHING 
Culture. If you are not 

satisfied with what we Py CO., 239 Fifth 
send you we will & Ave., N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which 

— ogni 2 &, send me OUTING for three 

¥- > months and the first three months 

Cy Course in Physical Culture, under 

e Prof. Checkley. If the exercises are 

satisfactory, I agree to send you within 

ten days the balance of $2.00 for the fall 

year’s subscription to OUTING and the full 
year’s Course in Physical Culture. ‘ 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 








Broader in scope than 
anything heretofore attained 
in pocKet photography. 


Ghe New 3A 
Folding Pocket 


KODAKS 


Pneumatic release automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, high speed rectilinear 
lens, rising, falling and sliding front, combined reversible finder and spirit level, tripod 
sockets for vertical and horizontal exposures. An instrument that provides, in pocKet 
form, every detail of the equipment required by those who Know photography best. Loads 
in daylight for 2, 4, 6 or 10 exposures as desired. 








Pictures, 3% x 5% inches. 


Price, $20.00. 


“KodaKkery” means photography with the bother 
left out, means daylight development, fewer chemicals, 
better pictures. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





Ask your dealer or write us for 
It slips readily into a top-coat pocket. booklet of Christmas Kodaks. Rochester, N.  & 
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Money 








$300,000,000 Per Year 


According to the Census Reports 


in Poultry 











YOUNG When casting about for fu- 
MEN: ture occupation consider the 
Poultry Business. Here is a business 
that never will be overdone. 

YOUNG ~_ There is pleasure and profit 
WOMEN: in Poultry Raising.. Thou- 
sands of young women are raising 
Poultry successfully. 

OLD It is never too late to start in 
MEN: the Poultry Business. Some of 
the best poultrymen failed in other 
enterprises. 

OLD In your good old days you 
WOMEN; an find in poultry much to 
lighten cares and debts. The Hen is 
a mortgage lifter. 





Pleasure and Recreation 


The pleasure to be derived from poultry can 
not be readily described. No matter how 
small the space available for such a purpose a 
few hens at least will pay for themselves and 
will prove the source of a great deal of bene- 
ficial recreation. It is possible for almost every- 
one to keep a few chickens and to derive the 
most enjoyment and profit from such a‘venture, 
the ‘‘American Poultry Advocate’’ 
expensive essential. 


is an in- 





Fresh Eggs Wanted 


and wanted badly by MILLIONS of peopie 
every day; and your chances are good along 
with thousands of poultrymen who sell all the 
fresh eggs they can produce. 





400% 


PROF. GEORGE F. THOMAS, at the 
U. S. Agricultural Department estimates that 
a thoroughly modernized Hen can realize for 


her owner, 400 PER CENT. PROFIT. 








poultry and eggs in the United States. Millions of people 

under every imaginable condition are raising poultry. Some 

keep a few hens in the back yard, others breed fowl simply 
for pets and thousands have invested large sums of money in im- 
mense poultry plants which are needed to supply the great demand 
for Poultry and Eggs. Poultry Raising has become an important in- 
dustry. The condition of thé meat and food produce markets has 
created an increased demand for Poultry and Eggs, which is far 
greater than the supply; the prices meanwhile tending upward. 
The Egg and Broiler market is a sure thing, and the fancy side is 
showing glorious results at the great annual Poultry shows. 


The American 
7-44 § om? 3 fC O-N, *l Poultry 


Advocate 


is ready to assist you in 
getting your share of 
that Three Hundred 
Millions of Dollars. 


YOU WILL LEARN 


7 
Practical 
Poultry 

ee 
Raising 
through thisinstructive 
Poultry Paper. Every 
issue is full of sound 

ractical ideas, written 
y experienced poultry- 


men, thus sending the 
novice 


ALONG THE 
RIGHT ROAD. 


The ‘American Poultry Advocate” is a finely illustrated 
monthly containing from 32 to 64 pages of practical and scientific 
poultry literature on the breeding and raising of Poultry, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, etc., including also well edited departments for 
Pigeon Fanciers, Breeders of Belgian Hares and Pet Stock. Another 
attractive feature is a well conducted department for Women 
Poultry Raisers, edited by a woman. 


T’: VAST SUM of $300,000,000 represents the annual sales of 


Interests 


Devoted to the 
of Poultrymen 


and Fane rs 








We have thousands of ietters on file showing the results 
attained by breeders of poultry through advertising in the 
**American Poultry Advocate.’’ 

















POULTRY BOOKS 


We can furnish ANY BOOK PUBLISHED at publisher's advertised 
prices by mail, postpaid. 


Poultry, Ducks, Geese ant Vesteys. 
A. B. C. of Poultry-Keeping, ° s 
A Living fr om Poultry, by i. K. Boye er, . 
All About Broilers and Market Poulery Generally, . 
American Fanciers Poultry Book, by Geo. E. Howard, 
American Standard of Perfection, 
American Standard Poultry Book, by Lewis Wright, 
Art of Poultry Breeding, by J. H. Davis, 
Barred, White and Butt Plymouth Rocks, . 
Biggie Poultry Book, colored sae 
Blanchard’s Poultry Book, 
Broilers for Profit, by M. K. Boyer, . 
Capons and Caponizing, by Geo. Q Dow, cloth, 
Capons and Caponizing, Dow, paper, 
Capons for Profits, WA T. g Coat, 
Clough's Bantam Boo! 
Cream from a Poultry Berap Book, by bg Theo. Wittman, 
Diseases of Poultry, by D. Salmon, -M., 
Ducks and Geese, a authors, . ° ° 
Duck Culture, by Ran! 
Easy Poultry Keeping Mor invatta, by Mrs. M. V. Norys, 
Egg Record, by H. A. Kuhns, 
Egg Record, eee w. Darrow, ° . 
Eggs and Egg Farms, 
Farm News Poultry Book, boy Miller Purvis, 

by N “ty 


- 


cbubsbicbestubsvedsinn 


Farm-Poultry Doctor, 

How to Raise Poultry for mee and P 

Tlustrated Book of Domestic Poultry, by y Merde Doyle, 20 full- 
page chromo Miuctee tions, 

Illustrated Book of Poultry, by Lewis Wright, 60 0 plates of prise 
birds and other engravings, . 

Low Cost Poultry Houses, . 

Minorcas, a concise treatise of all varieties, by Geo. H. Northup, 

Money in Hens, by M. K. Boyer, ° 

New and Complete Poultry Book, by 0. E. ‘Thorne, . 

New Egg Farm, by H. H. Stoddard, cloth, 

Philosophy of Judging, by Felch, Baboock ae ine, « ° 

Plans for Poultry Houses, by 8. Z. H . 


, 


sesenubdenessiueiel | = esas 


Poultry Architect, by H. A. Kubn, 100 tNustrations, 

Poultry Craft, by John H. Robinson, cloth, ° 

Poultry Culture, by I. = a » 

Poultry Houses and Fix . 

Poultry Keeper Titwstester, 9 108 illustrations, ° 

Poultry Manual, by Mrs. eo nag F. L. Sewall, 

Poultry Pension, by W. R. ¢ 

Poultry and Pigeon ig Viwin w. “Fly, 

Practica] Poultry Culture, by % W. Davison, . 

Practical — Keeper, 

Practical Poultry acer by Lewis Wright, cloth, 

Profits in Poultry, cloth, 12mo, 

Profits in Poultry, » paper , 12m, 

Profitable Poultry ‘arming, — M. KE. Boyer, 

Profitable Poultry Keeper, by Stephen 

Rackham’s Poultr: Director. 11,000 aoe, 

Reliable Poultry 

Rules of the Cock Pit, by ‘Dr. HP. Clarke, 

Standard Poultry and Belgian Hare Book, 

Success with Poultry, fourth edition, . 

The Bantam Fowl, by T. F. McGrew, 

The Hen Business. OF Mrs. of Taylor, . 

The Leghorns, variou 

The Philosophy of Fetgine ae Babcock, Felch, Tae. . 

The Plymouth Rock, various authors, . 

Profitable Sealey Keeping in all Branches, 

Profitable Care and Management of Poultry, 

Profitable Poultry Houses and ee 

Profitable Egg Farming, . . . . . 

Profitable Market Poul 

The Poultry Book, 18 parts, 60 cents each, 36 full-page colored 
lates, and hundreds of illustrations, . 

The Wyandotte, various authors, ° 

The Wyandottes, various authors, 

Turkey Culture, by J. F. le and others, 

Turkeys, How to Grow hon y Herbert Myrick, 

Turner’ 's Bantam Book, 80 pages, 

“ Uncle” Rastus on Poultry, illustrated, by J.B. Davis, . 

Why Pou ‘oultry Pays, and how to make it pay, . 

Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper, 

Wyandottes, Silver, — a and White, ‘colored chromo 

iNustrations, by Jos. W: 
999 Answers and Ques A wg 
200 Eggs a Year Per Hen, by E. L. Warren, 
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FANCY 
POULTRY 
and eggs for hatch- 
ing, for breeding 


SUCCESS 


in any pursuit can only be reached by continued and diligent perseverance in the work 
chosen—in some cases it takes a life-time; but the fact that the Poulty Industry yields 
quick returns, makes it a desirable calling for men and women with limited capital. 
three weeks—in three months they are broilers—in five months they are laying—working for you. 
immediate results go—there you have PROOF. 


Chicks are hatched in 


The best 
Practical 


As far as 





and show purposes, = 





is a very profitable 
branch of the poul- 
try industry. Many 
birds are sold at $5 
each and up, and 
sales have been re- 
ported as high as 
$1,000 for a single 
specimen. Eggs for 
hatching selling from 
$1 to $10 per set- 
ting. This is very 
interesting and fas- 
 cinating. 


your choice. 

















Circulation, 30,000 Copies per Month. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


W* have a limited supply of our ‘*Practical Poultry Book’? which is unique and complete, worth 

50 cents to anyone interested in fowls for pleasure or profit. 
ary 1, and we will send you the ‘‘American Poultry Advocate’’ 
book FREE. Write to-day; this is a rare opportunity. 
mentioned books 15 cents and we will send the «*Advocate’’ 


You must act at ONCE to secure the benefits of these remarkable offers. 


American Poultry Advocate, 


CLARENCE C. DePUY, Editor and Publisher, 


Send us 25 cents before Janu- 
for one year, and a copy of this 
Or, add to the price of any of the above 
one year together with the book of 


320 Wesleyan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


7 Poultry 


Paper 
Published 
in 

this 
Country 
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$524.00 


For One Month’s Work 








HIS is the record of Ernest H. 

Lawson, who is getting “Success” 
subscriptions in a city of 200,000 
inhabitants. During the month of 
September, Mr. Lawson secured 810 
subscriptions to ‘Success,’ alone and 
unaided, by personal solicitation in the 
offices, stores, and factories of his city. His commis- 
sion and cash prizes on these subscriptions amounted 
to $524.00,—not bad for one month’s work,—work 
calling for the investment of not one penny, and no 
previous experience. 





E. H. LAWSON 


Mr. Lawson has done nearly as well in other 
months, and has never found it necessary to go outside 
of his own community, although he has been canvassing 
for “Success” for more than a year past. This is 
but a single instance of what is being done for “Suc- 
cess” in dozens of other communities. Another agent 
earned, in September, $494.00; another, $334.00. 
You may do as well. Will you try it ? 








We Want a Representative 


in every community this Fall and Winter to whom we can send lists of 
expiring subscriptions for renewal, also to obtain new subscriptions. The 
pay is the largest offered by any first-class magazine, and the assistance ren- 
dered subscription-getters the most helpful. Any person of average intelli- 
gence and ability can make this work pay handsomely at the present season 
of the year, when most of the magazine subscriptions are placed. 

The Success Clubbing Offers are the only means by which America’s 


leading magazines may be obtained, in combination, at about half the 
regular price. 


These Clubbing Offers are a Bonanza for Agents 


$50,000.00 


at least, will be earned in commissions and cash prizes by “ Success”’ repre- 
sentatives within the next six months. 


Write to-day for our proposition 
and special methods of work 


THE SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU 


27 University Building, New York 


’ 
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What Some Agents Think’ of 
“Success” Subscription Work 


Is Paying His Way Through College 


“IT am glad to say that I am now in Earlham College, Rich. 
mond, Indiana, reaping the benefits of a Success Scholarship 
given me for securing subscriptions to the magazine ‘Success. 
lf some fairy had told me before 1 started to work for ‘Success’ 
that 1 was going to win monthly cash prizes to the value of 
$305, also second prize of $200 in the season contest for June 
July, August, and September, together with a scholarship (worth 
$215,) for only five months’ work, I would have considered it as 
something impossible, at least for me, as I had had only about three 
weeks’ previous experience in such work at the time I took hold 
of ‘Success;’ but we do not know what we can accomplish until 
we have made the effort. I do not wish to leave the impression 
that wonders can be accomplished in this line of work without 
special effort, for ‘Success’ teaches us that to gain true success 
in any line of work, we must put forth good, honest effort. ]f 
any one is willing to do that, I can assure him that he will be 
well paid for his work. Furthermore, practical experience, invaly- 
able in after life, will be gained, and this is experience which can 
not be gained in any school. 

“<1 shall be glad to give any information in my power to those 
who wish to inquire further as to my experience in this work. 

“Very re:pectfully, J. C. RUNDLES.” 








Earned $545 in Less Than Four Months 


‘‘ [have had some very pleasant experiences, and, I might add, 
some of a nature invaluable to my future success. It would do 
you good to hear some of the things said about ‘Success’ in 
this city. Among those most enthusiastic in their praise of the 
work being accomplished by ‘ Success’ is a prominent minister 
who recently told me that four different times he quoted from 
‘Success’ while delivering a sermon, and on one occasion he 
told his congregation that he wished everyone would subscribe 
to‘ Success.’ He also invited me to call at his home, which | 
did, and he presented me with a letter addressed to his congre- 


gation. In this he commended the magazine highly, and urged 
all to give me their.subscriptions. I shall begin using same to- 
morrow. 


I have so far secured 219 subscriptions for the Sep- 
tember contest and more are tocome. In less than four months] 
have earned, in commissions and prize money, about $545, and 
furthermore, I have demonstrated to my own satisfaction, as 
well as to that of the local public, that I have something in me 
I do not think I shall ever worry about my future, so far as get- 
ting employment is concerned, should I ever deem it necessary 
to change my present occupation. Outside of the money earned 
from my connection with ‘Success,’ I feel that the training 
acquired as a result of my work is invaluable. It has developed 
my self-confidence, originality, has brought me in contact with 
all classes of people in different lines of thought, and I have 
acquired a better mastery of the English language. I honestly 
believe that the work I have done for ‘Success’ has broadened 
and developed me to a greater extent than I can appreciate at 
present. P. P. HOEFGEN.” 





Even a Schoolboy Can Make It Go 


“| am fourteen years old, and am attending second year high 
school here. One day I read of your offers, and determined to 
try my luck in your line. During one month I sent you seventy- 
five subscriptions, thereby winning a $25.00 cash prize, besides 
premiums which are better than all expectations. 


*- EDGAR SMITH.” 





No Trouble in Securing Them 


“ Kindly give me credit for eighteen subscriptions on the Cash 
Prize Contest. Iam endeavoring to havea list of fifty subscribers 
to ‘Success’ for this town. No trouble in securing them. Every- 
one speaks well of the magazine. GEORGE ETWELL.” 





Spare-Time Work Pays Well 


«| had never before done any canvassing; but, knowing that 
‘Success’ is preéminently the magazine for such work, | determ- 
ined to try. As 1 was working ten hours each day in a shop, it 
left me only the noon hour and evenings in which to do the work. 
vach day I would take a number of sample copies to the shop 
where I work, and display them at the noon hour, distributing a 
number among the men, so that they might take them home and 
look them over in the evening, and in almost every instance] 
got a subscription. 

“For my evening’s work I would make out a list of people 
upon whom I wanted to call, and, as 1 was about to leave each, 
1 would ask him to refer me to some one whom he thought would be 
interested in the magazine. Then, by using his name, | would 
secure a hearing with the party to whom I was referred without 
any difficulty. 

“« By this sort of work I secured seventy-four subscriptions in 
four weeks, which brought me nearly $40.00 in commissions and 
prizes. 

“1am sure that working for ‘ Success’ is a pleasant and profit- 
able business. THOMAS BARFOvo?t.” 


Would n’t Exchange His 
Experience for $500.00 


“1 certainly would advise any young man who intends, at any 
time, to have a business of his own, to take up the ‘Success’ 
work, not only for the money he will make out of it, but also for 
the valuable experience he will gain. I have never been in any 
business that has given me such large profits for such a smail 
amount of work, and have never worked for any one who has 
treated me better than ihe Success Company. The Company 
seems to take a personal interest in my welfare, and I think that, 
with their help, any earnest young man can make a good income 
after office hours. I would not exchange my canvassing exper 





ence for five hundred dollars, because by it I have develu 
qualities that I thought I did not possess,—I mean the ability to 
think while on my feet, and also a thorough control of myself. 
My business is steadily increasing, and becomes easier as I go 
along; and, should I be without a position to-morrow, I could 
easily make a good salary by means of my ‘Success’ agency: 
«“ LAWRENCE PALK.” 
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Old fashioned bound books for accounts are 
impractical and expensive. Loose leaf books al- 
low of arrangement, rearrangement and expan- 
sion. They save time,for the yearly or semi-yearly 
opening of new books 
is done away with. 
They are self index- 
ing. No outside index 
is required. The 
— PERPETUAL 

EDGER COMPANY'S 
Loose Lear Books 
have every advantage of any loose leaf book 
and more—absolute alignment of the leaves— 
a strong binder in which the leaves can not 
move a hair’s breadth. Every progressive busi- 
ness man should read Catalog 1. It explains how 
to apply these books to your business 





An Ericsson Interior TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
shortens office work, saves actual time, saves 
confusion. To some men such a system seems a 
luxury. All who have in- 
stalled the system snow 
it is an economy. Cheap 
interior "phones soon get 
out of order. But the Er- 
icsson is built to last--the 
same quality and style 
used on long distancelines. 
No other concern has stud- 
ied the telephone system 
so thoroughly, or devised 
so many special instru- 
ments and attachments to save time and bother 
in office communication. The Ericsson contains 





many features found in no other’phone. Ask 
now for Catalog 4. 
No matter what you want to file—information, 


papers, samples, documents—there is a Shaw- 
Walker way todoit. Shaw-Walker 
card systems are better than books 
—Shaw-Walker vertical letter files 
better than flat sheet cabinets— 
Shaw-Walker sectional bookcases 
better than solid ones. All are built 
in sections so they will grow as your 
business grows. Send to-day for 
Catalog 19. It tells all about SHaw- 
Wacker Systems. The book is con- 
cise,terse, yet complete. It costs the 
Shaw-Walker Company 38c. to send 
it, but they will do so gladly if you 
simply sign the coupon on the cor- 
ner of this advertisement. 





Get SYSTEM 





This page will tell you how 
no one—anywhere—can better tell you 


File your clippings, memoranda, and manu- 
scripts. Every busy man—literary, business or 
professional—realizes the great ne- 
cessity of properly filing and classi- 
fying memoranda, clippings, data, 
etc. Any one who has spent time 
searching through a mass of papers 
for a paragraph once marked, a mis- 
placed clipping or memorandum, 
will appreciate the tremendous ad- 
vantage of having such data ar- 
ranged in order and at his fingers’ 
ends. 
The Lisrary Fitinc Castner is 
the solution of the problem of classi- 
fication. It is the acme of simplicity and ready 
reference. Send for Catalog 8. It gives valuable 
information that can not be acquired from any 
other source 


Every man who conducts correspondence is 
interested in the question ‘* Which is the best 
Typewriter?’’ There are twenty-five substantial 
reasons why the Ouiver TyPEWwRITR: is the best 
machine the world has pro- 
duced. So phenomenally suc- 
cessful has this machine be- 
come that it has proven its 
unqualified right to the title 
«The Standard Visible Writ- 
er,” and the business world 
has decided that its adoption 
increases quantity, improves 
quality and reduces expense. 


i [ The wide range 
of the Oliver Typewriter’s usefulness makes it 
easy to adopt systems heretofore impracticable 


except with the pen. Catalog 2 explains the 
Oliver’s points of superiority fully. 


OME business men are preju- 
diced against fountain pens. 
And that same prejudice has 
kept them from knowing how 
great a saving WATEKMAN’S 
IpgAt Fountain Pens would 
make in their office work. Con- 
tinuous writing without dip- 

\) ping and blotting saves so 

’ much of a man’s own time— 
and the time of his stenogra- 

) phers and clerks—that a pen 
pays for itself in a short time. 

/ But the fountain pen must bea 
“Waterman.” Catalog s tells 

. all about Waterman’s Ideal 

a Fountain Pens, and of special 
pens made for modern office work. 








“Goods well bought are half sold.”” Retailer, 
wholesaler or manufacturer, 
you must buy close. All 
catalogs, circulars, and sam- 
ples must be arranged so 
they can be found instantly. 
They must be together—not 
scattered. And there is no 
system half so simple as the 
Shaw-Walker Catalog Sys- 
tem—no other way so inex- 
pensive. 

Write now for Catalog 20 
and learn all about it. If 
your business is small, a 
small system willdo. For 
a large business you can 
afford a larger outfit for the 
saving will be more. Ask mow for Catalog 20. 











‘here was a time when any old chair would do 
for the office. But times have 
changed and ideas of business 
comfort have changed with 
them. McCtoun’s New 
TwentietH Century Apjust- 
ABLE SPRING Back CHAIRS 
have been important factors in 
the improvement. ‘ Back- 
Resters”’ they call them—be- 
cause they give complete back 
rest while at work, thereby en- 
abling the man at the desk or 
woman at the typewriter to 
accomplish more work with 
greater comfort. Catalog 
McCloud Chairs and 
which fits the back, 





the 
shows the adjustment 


14 describes 





Every modern business office needs an Adding 
Machine, and while dozens of adding machines 
have been put on the market, perhaps none have 
been so widely introduced as the Locke Adder, 
of which there are over 7,000 in use. ‘The Locke 
ADDER is more than 
an adding machine ; it 
adds, subtracts, mul- 
tiplies and divides, 
and its capacity is 
greater than that of 
any computing device 


made, being +9995- 
g99. And withal the price of this devin, 
$5.00, is within reach of everybody. The man 
who has to do with figures should ask for 
Catalog No. 30, which will give him some very 
valuable data. 


—_—__ 
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No office is considered complete without an 
Epison Mimgocrarn. In these days of com- 
mercial competition there is no surer, quicker or 
cheaper way of quickening business than by em- 
ploying the many means offered by this valuable 
machine. There is 
a place in almost 
any business where 
an Edison Mimeo- 
graph will save 
time and money. 
Perhaps you see no 
use for it 1» your 
office. You certainly will after you read Catalog 
6 and understand what a Mimeograpb will do. 
Cut out and sign the coupon on the corner of 
this advertisement, or, better still, write us a 
letter stating your business. 





NN 


More money is paid each month by MAHIN’S 
MAGAZINE for live ideas and articles along the 
line of advertising than by any other publica- 
tionin the world. Every issue 
is a live wire — suggestive, 
helpful. Here for the first 
time advertising is treated as a 
science. Every phase of pub- 
licity is thoroughly discussed. 
One reader writes, “ A single 
article by Prof. Scott has more 
than paid my subscription for 
the year.” — what you 
should know about advertising 
you get by reading and study- 
tng MAHIN’S MAGAZINE. 1904 
will be greater than ever. Cat- 
alog 32 will put you in touch 
with a profitable investment. 
day. 





Write for it to- 








“RiGHT Men ror RiGut Praces; RIGHT 
PLACES FOR RiGHT Men.” This is the watch- 
word of Hapgoods, the in- 
corporated company which 
has made a clearing house 
for brains one of the most 
notable features of modern 
business methods. If you 
are an employer of high- 
grade men and want to hire 
good American brains, 
write for Hapgoods Catalog 
ara, If you are a capable 
man, desiring a high-grade position, write for 
Hapgoods Catalog arb. apgood’s service 
covers the globe. Hapgood’s eye looks every- 
where. It searches the world for competent men. 
It looks for you if you say so. 








SYSTEM the Magazine. 
business means success. 


“One finds something of 
value in each number that will 
more than repay the cost of 
the magazine for many years.” 


. SAVERY. 
Elgin, Il. 


mind.” 


a dollar. 





Chicago Clearing House, write for System. 


‘SYSTEM is of especial 
value to the busy man. 
pages relieve an over-burdened 


Columbus, O. 


No better way to learn good sound business 
No other way to learn System. 


Its 


tion. 
FRANK H. Howe. 


New Athens, II. 


“SYSTEM takes the kinks 
out of Red Tape, and cuts off a 
few yards at the same opera- 


New ATHENS BREWERY. 


What SYSTEM has done for these men it will just so surely do for you. 
are wronging yourself—your business—your future—if you don’t send for it. 


Special to Success Readers. 

For $1.00 we will send you system for six months to come and 
as a premium, absolutely free from any further charge, six inter- 
esting back numbers for immediate reading. Twelve numbers for 
A bargain you cannot afford to miss. 


A Valuable Book FREE. 
Send $2 00 fur a full year subscription 
and we will send not only the six extra 
numbers but *' Short Cuts.” 
that is all its name implies. 


methods than to read 
And system in 


Men like President Vreeland of the Metropolitan, and President Fenton of the 
And men not so well known perhaps, but closer to the de- 
tail of business, tell of the methods and short cuts they use to prevent mistakes—save time—make money. 
Not articles alone of business achievement and general interest, but “ made” information on buy- 
ing—selling—manufacturing—shipping—collecting —jadvertising —correspondence—law— banking 
—insurance—the professions. The actual experience of men who know. 
could not secure, elsewhere, for thousands. 


and save 
in any business.” 
MEYER & Co., Chicago, III. 


You 


A booklet 


Men whose advice you 


‘‘Every number contains practical 
suggestions and valuable informa- 
tion, which will lighten the labors 
both time and expense 


qupmagee ppl. 
subscription ends you agree to return my 
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FOR ACTIVE MINDED AMERICANS 


THE WORLD’S WORK 
for 1904 


For the wide-awake, practical people there is no 
magazine like “ The World’s Work,” 

BECAUSE it is a magazine of live, wide-awake, 
up-to-date Facts—no fiction is published. 

BECAUSE the illustrations are superb, of great num- 
ber and variety, and are exclusively from photographs. 

BECAUSE it is brief and pointed in its editorials, 
interesting and illuminating in its longer articles, and is 
presented in a form best calculated to please busy men. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE PEOPLE 

It is the purpose of these articles to tell the facts 
about our inadequate post office, with the hope of arous- 
ing interest in the department of the Government’s bus- 
iness which most nearly touches each citizen. 


THE NEW EARTH 


Agriculture is becoming a new thing and the Earth 
a new Earth to those who really know it. Several articles 
will show how there has been a greater advance made in 
agriculture and horticulture in a recent period than was 
before since the time of Abraham. The first of these 
articles is The Corn Growers, in the November issue. 


GOOD AND BAD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The American prides himself on the public school 
system as the best in the world, but he has only a con- 
fused or general reason for thinking it good. Miss Adele 
Marie Shaw, herself a public school teacher and an 
animated writer, has been engaged to spend a year to 
find out these good and bad schools and methods in 
every part of the country. She will illustrate her 
articles by photographs. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BACKWARD COUNTRIES 

American men with ideas and money are pushing 
out into remote parts of the world. Their stories and 
experiences will be told with pen and camera. 
LIFE INSURANCE has been called a sacred business. 
Few men who own policies understand the full meaning 
of insurance as an institution. From being merely a pro- 
tection in case of death, the policy has become a favorite 
form of money saving and investment, and the vast sums 
thus brought together—billions of dollars—have become 
a financial influence of prime importance. 


SUCCESS 


Doubleday, Page & Co.’s Magazines 


MARK TWAIN 

‘* Two days overdue, and THe Wortp’s 
Worx has not yet reached me. Pray make 
a note of this. I should rather not have 
to resort to violence.”’ 


DON M. DICKINSON 


Detroit 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 

‘© The most interesting magazine in the 
world.”” 
G. W. CABLE 

**T believe there was not an article in 
the last number that I did not read through 





FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE THE COUNTRY 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


This magazine is the most beautiful published any- 
where. The size is large (10 x 14) and admits of larger 
and more beautiful pictures than most magazines can 
print. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


Ready November 26th, we believe is the most sump- 
tuous holiday annual ever published. It can be included 
in your year’s subscription without extra charge if you 
send your subscription now. The supplement, “Ye Par- 
son’s Christmas,’ 10 x 30, in colors, you will wish to 
frame. It is one of three double numbers published each 
year. 


IN 1904 


The text of the magazine will be increasingly practical 
while the beauty of the illustrations will be preserved. 

How to Make a Living Out of Doors will be an im- 
portant series by Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell. He tells 
through the story of those who have succeeded in many 
branches, how it has been done and can be done. The 
illustrations are from real life. 

This list of topics in recent issues gives some 


idea of why COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA is 
indispensable in the home: 
The Points of a Good Cow 
Where to Fish for Trout 
Cultivating Vacant City Lots 
Killing Rose Insects 

Hints for the Camper 

Tilling Fruit Trees 

Commercial Bee-Keeping 

Sewage Disposal on a Town Lot 
Peach-Growing 

Irish Terriers as Home Dogs 
Raising Trout in a 10 x 14 Spring 
The Cost of a Greenhouse. 

The Rescue of Broken Trees 

A Garden for Birds 

A Beginner’s Water Garden 

The All-round Riding- Horse 

How to Conceal Rubbish 

How to Make a Garden(every issue) 


Scraping Trees 

Violet Culture at Home 

Angora Goats as a Source of Profit 
What to Do with Old Hedges 

A Private Swimming- Pool 

The House-fly as a Disease Carrier 
How to Photograph Clouds 

The Water Problem 

Poultry as a Business 

Cost of Spraying Swamps 

The Fence Problem 

Hints on Making Drives 

Does Farm Forestry Pay ? 

How to Harvest Ice _ 

Window and Veranda Boxes 

The Warfare Against Mosquitoes 
Storing Fruits and Vegetables 
Money in Strawberries 


There are three double (50 cent) numbers published 
a year: 

The Gardening Number (March). 

The House Building Number (October). 

The Christmas Annual (December). 
The annual subscriber gets these without any extra 
charge. 


JOHN BURROUGHS ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
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with keen interest and sense of reward.”’ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


*¢T think Tue Wortp’s Work remark- 
able.”” 


25 cents a number, $3.00 a year 


‘*The magazine suits me better thanany- 
thing else that comes or has ever come to 
my library table. I cannot get along with- 
out it.”” 


“‘Country Lire 1n America is certainly 
the most beautiful publication of the kind 
that has appeared in this country, and is 
doubtless destined to do much toward mak- 
ing our people genuine country lovers.’” 


Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univer- 
sity. ‘*I have heard so many fine com- 
pliments for Country Lire 1n America that 
I wished I had a stenographer always to take 
the good words and report them to you.”” 


SPECIAL TO SUCCESS READERS 


for $1.00 each. 


direct or through a Success Club. 


and see samples of the poster and the magazines at our office. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





25 cents a number, $3.00 a year 


We have just published the finest poster picture ever issued, 
size 18 in. wide by 48 in. long. Hundreds have been sold 


We will send it FREE to any reader who subscribes to doth The World’s Work and Country Life in America, 
It must be asked for when the order is sent. 


Readers in New York and vicinity are invited to call 
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The 
Presidential Campaign 


ano 


The Review of Reviews 





Always valuable in keeping alert 
people “up with the times,” in a 
presidential election year the Re- 
view oF REvIEws is simply indis- 
pensable to American citizens. 

The political issues and events 
of the day are discussed and inter- 
preted by Dr. Albert Shaw in “The 
Progress of the World,” and by 
authoritative writers in the con- 
tributed articles. The political 
candidates and other men promi- 
nent on the stage of public affairs 
are pictured in timely portraits and 
in the text of brilliant character 
sketches. The really important 
and useful articles on political af- 
fairs from the other magazines are 
reviewed, condensed, illustrated 
and published almost as soon as they 
appear in these other magazines. 

Most important of all, the Re- 
view oF Reviews is by all odds the 
most timely magazine in the world. 
In the excitement of a presidential 
year, people cannot wait indefinitely 
to get their information and correct 
hearings as to men and issues. The 
Review oF Reviews is often ahead 
even of the weeklies, in its presen- 
tation of events and topics. 

“The world under a _ field 
glass,’ “A panorama of current 
history,” ‘A liberal education in 
current events,” “An outlook on 
all christendom,”’ are some of the 
phrases famous readers of the Re- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS use to describe 
its value to them. It is not a mag- 
azine for lazy people, as some have 
unwisely said, in describing its 
wonderful time-saving qualities ; 
it is distinctly the magazine of the 
live, vigorous, alert American man 
and woman who have a lot to do 
in the world and are doing it. 

The Review or Reviews ends 
1903 and starts 1904 with a great 
circulation, unknown before to any 
magazine other than those publish- 
ing fiction. 

To keep up with the procession 
of the months and years, you must 
have the Review or REviIEws,— 
“The Necessary Magazine.” 
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Two Splendid and Valuable Christmas Presents 


FOR 


50 CENTS A MONTH. 


This Special Christmas Offer gives a reduction of 33% per cent. 
on the regular price of the books. 


MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE 


ONLY SO CENTS A MONTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


The Masterpieces of Science 


The Review of Reviews 





6 vols. 


2 years. 


= 


The Triumphs of Invention, Discovery and Exploration Narrated by the 
Men Who Won Them for the World 


Vol. 1—The Skies and the Earth. 
Richard A.Proctor,Simon Newcomb,Charles Y oung,George. 
Iles, Sir Charles Lyell, Nathaniel S. Shaler, Thomas Huxley. 
Vol. I1.—Invention and Discovery. 


Benjamin Franklin, Michael Faraday, Joseph Henry, Ale 
ander Bell, Count Rumford, George Stephenson. 


Vol. I1l1.—The Naturalist as Interpreter and Seer. 
Charles Darwin, Alfred R. Wallace, Leland Howard. 


Vol. 1V.—LExplorers. 
— Winsor, Lewis and Clarke, Zebulon Pike, Charles 
Wilkes, Clarence King, John Powell. 

Vol. V.—Health and Healing. 
Sir James Paget, Sir J. R. Ronaett, P. Geddes, J. Arthur 
Thomson, T. Pruden, G. Sternber Robson, Roose, 
B. W. Richardson, Buel P. Colton} S. Billings. 

Vol. VI.—Mind. 
fora Fiske, James Sully, 


Francis Galton, W. H. Hudson, 
W. Holmes, Henry | 


audsley, Wm. B. Carpenter. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS | 


An Indispensable Set of Books and an Indispensable Magazine. 

In this valuable work of six volumes, the miracles of modern science are explained by the master minds 
in the cientific world. The story of the telegraph, the telephone,wireless telegraphy, the art of medicine, 
the wonders of exploration, the new education, the astronomical lore of the twentieth century, are given 
by the great scientists themselves in chapters as interesting as romance. 





The MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE 


The six volumes are of such a charmingly con- 
venient size as to invite reading. They are hand- 
somely bound in red cloth, clearly printed, and each 
contains a photogravure portrait of one of the cele- 
brated scientists. They are edited by GEorRGE ILEs, 
author of Flame, Electricity and the Camera, who 
has done his work so that not only the college gradu- 
ate can read the books understandingly, but the 
average reader who wants to be informed about the 
scientific wonders of the times we live in can thor- 
oughly enjoy every page. 


‘he REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


In the next year, with a president to elect and 
all the great new world problems before them, 
Americans will find the Review or Reviews of 
greater value than ever. In Dr. ALBERT SHaw’s 
editorials, the timely and authoritative contributed 
articles, in the departments giving the best of the 
other important magazines of the world—every page 
and every illustration will be of current value and 
help to intelligent American men and women. 





OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MEN 


*¢ Tt seems to me that I have never seen more valuable 
and improving information and study gathered together in 
smaller and yet not destructively cramped compass, or in a 


more attractive form.”’ 


an 


‘*The selection made by Mr. Iles seems to me admirable, 
and the books are worthy of a very wide circulation. They 
will interest the old and young; men of science and students. 
I shall be very glad to commend them whenever I have an 
opportunity.”’ « 

Former President Johns Hopkins University 

*¢ Thoughtful people who want to give point and direction 
to their reading must welcome in this compact and ordered 
form these chapters upon Science, several of which have 


marked each an epoch in its own department of investigation 
and interpretation of the facts of Science.”” 


Newitt 6. Sette 


‘< It seems to me Mr. Iles has done an excellent thing in 
making a collection of short and popular scientific articles from 
the immense mass of literature on the subject, and has shown 
excellent judgment in the selection.”’ 


f Lt0- p+ 
Prof. Astronomy, Johns Hopkins University 


‘TI am sure that this popular form of putting up scientific 
matter will prove of very great benefit. Many people wish to 
know something of the facts and principles covered by these 
little works, but cannot find the time to study thoroughly 
larger and more extensive treatments.”’ 


Pres. Clark University 


‘¢ They seem to me the aptest venture in publication 
which I have noticed in recent years. I am sure that 
the demands for them will be very large.”’ 


University of Nebraska 








I 
accept 





OUR OFFER 


mailing device which we provide. 
within 10 days and the order will be cancelled. 





THE REVIEW 


On receipt of 50 cents in stamps the entire set will be 
shipped express prepaid, 
entered on the subscription list of the Review or Reviews for 2 years. 
like the books you pay 50 cents a month for 12 months, sending coin in a 
If you don’t like the books, return them 


your 
“Master- 
pieces of 
Science” offer. 
Enclosed find 50 
cents in stamps, my 
first payment. 













and your name will be 
If you 
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to American 
Homes the Fol- 
lowing Offers are 


OF ee THAIN PATH LY it 


‘an ee ERECTED AT T IRVINGTON ON THE HUDSON FOR THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME, 


M e Cosmopolitan apioneer in the experiment of chosing one of the most beautiful places on the Hudson upon which to erect an ideal factor: 
ade building, at thet out from New ¥ w ory and rs brinsing ir ae ape of Woy he —_ x tt ae et most favorable character. This ef was re 
rded ai e as alm with of cutting the price of a 25-vent magazine in = hich osmopolitan was aiso the pioneer. It ma 
pa A to the general public -y- a that both of these moves have proven completely successful. ” at kun 


The Gosmopolitan Magazine, *1.00 | Sor = 
The Twentieth Century Home ‘1.00 |\ 7.25 
The Greatest Subscription Offer of the Season 
Te Rise... OSS 

What is Most Entertaining—if \ New Thought, New Method, New 


Century Helpful Ideas. 











H What is Most Instructive—if In- / A Great Deal of Entertainment. 

ome teresting. The Greatest es 6g Sew a 
: i li T ti ° 

The New Home Journal Something of Usefulness. Lae ns 9 





IE. ° 1V.—TWENTY ARTICLES—equal to a book of 200 

Th Forceful ’ Ori gin a] 5) U nafrai d pages—on Popular Science, Invention and 
ry Discovery. 

e€ IN ALL, INTERESTING V.—TWENTY ARTICI ES—equal to a book of 

200 pages—on Travel. 


: ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION GIVES YOU |: VI.—TWENTY ARTICLES—200 pages—on The 
osm Opo 1 an Most Important Things to Know Regarding 
1.—FIFTY COPIPLETE STORIES. Home Life, Marriage, Health, Choice of Life 
Work, etc. 

VIIL.—TWENTY ARTICLES for Young Men and 

Young Women. 
VIll.—A Wide Range of Other Interesting Subjects. 
\ 


1l.—ONE COMPLETE NOVEL. 


Magazine a BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA- 





FOR LESS THAN HALF ITS PRICE 


! Do You Wish i 
the TheT wentieth Century 


Latest Novel? ( Homer cure ‘0° ('2.60° sc, *1.05 


(REGULAR 90. (OUR PRICE) 


Three More Great Magazine Offers 


The Latest Novel, Select What- 


ecer Book You Please 


Whether 0 OO or ‘1.50 


Delivered at your Home Postpaid 














$ Success For One Yer - - - ‘f,00 


Success . i or | Tie Cosmopolitan For One Year ‘1.00 
For One $ 


Twentieth Century Home ‘1.00 | The Twentieth Century sense =" 1.00 
The New York Tribune Farmer (“4)5}.00 


‘2.00 soeadved *1.50 Total 54.00 All four for 5910 














& (REGULAR PRICE) (OUR PRICE) (REGULAR PRICE) (OUR PRICE) 
P Bound 
f. The Greatest Book of the Year, Captains of Industry, 32.3 ic. Price $3.00 All Five 
iving the early lives, growth. achievement and successes of the men who are to-day the leaders in the financial, mercantile, manufacturing Costing 
and transportation world. A guide-book for young men just beginning life, and still more important for those engaged in affairs. No 





chant, banker or manufacturer should be without it in his library. 


$7.00 


i. The Cosmopolitan for One Year, ° ° © ° ° $7.00 \ 
i. The Twentieth Century Home, ° . . . ° $71.00 for 
iv. SUCCESS, e ° ° $71.00\ $ 3 25 
V. The New York Tribune Farmer (Weekly) 52 numbers, ° $1.00 * 


Addvess THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, Eat 
Dept. S: or THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME !ringion-on-tiudson, New York 
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* Infinite riches 
urrent “™ 
«“ Many Magazines e 
Be erature 
Places KEEPS YOU WELL POSTED You 
Your URN the pages of any issue and you'll be delighted with the variety and richness | Look 
Finger of the “spread.” The best of everything in literature is there—solids, dainties, | on 
fruits, wines—brilliant guests besides. At the end of a two hours’ feast you’ve Lif 
asl touched elbows with notables of the day; they’ve chatted with you; you've added ' 
the them to your list of friends. In every field of thought and endeavor you feel that | as from 
World’s | you're “well-posted” about persons, places, events—what not. You're equipped to discuss | g 
1 any subject—politics, business, literature, science, art, music, the drama, invention, discovery—the Wind 
Pulse many departments would make a long list. ~ Here are eleven out of more than twenty: ndow 








Progress of Events 

Here you have each month what is happening 
the world over. A half hour spent in glancing 
through this department will post you thoroughly 
on what is going on. You’ll find just the subjects 
you want to know about—subjects constantly 
under discussion; such, for instance, as: 
Tue Isrumian Canat, Tue Coat Srrixe Com- 
mission, THE Necro Question, THE ALASKAN 
Bounpary, THE Lasor Question, etc., etc. 








Contemporary Celebrities 
Men and women in the public eye are here pic- 
tured and told about. Reproductions of the latest 
and best photographs are employed and inside 
facts are given about the lives and work of people 
who are active in their special fields, such as: 
ALEXANDER GraHaM Bett, Miss Zama BEn- 
Yusur, Lapy Curzon, Ciype Fircu, Mrs. 
Lanctry, A. W. Pinero, A.rrep RussELy 
Wattace, Davip R. Francis, etc., etc. 





Art, Music and the Drama 

The wide variety and interest of this depart- 
ment may be gleaned from the title: of a few of 
the articles, as follows: 
Anoruer Patti Farewet, Irvinc as Dante, 
Otp Music on Otp InstruMENTs, THE Case 
or WesBER AND Fietps, Book DramartizaTION, 
Musicat ComepiEs AND OTHER ComepiEs, THE 
Enpowep THEaTRE, Book ILLUsTRATION AS AN 
Art, etc., etc. 











Garden, Field and Forest 

A rich store of interesting information for every 
lover of nature—such articles as the following: 
Cures Wroucnt sy Fiowers, ExperimMENTs 
witH Winter Metons, Frost-Proor Orances, 
Timinc THE Boom or FLowers, WiLp FLowers 
oF ALaska, StupyInG FLowERS WITH THE Cam- 
ERA, PETRIFIED Forests, Devices oF CLIMBING 
Pirants, THe Home Garpen, Our TREES AND 
Nec ectep Forests, etc., etc. 


Among the Magazines 
The cream of the best things published in all 
the leading home and foreign periodicals: 
Tue Century, Harper’s, Scripner’s, Mun- 
sEY’s, McCuure’s, Success, Worip’s Work, 
Everysopy’s, Pearson’s, ATLantic Montuty, 
CriTERION, CHAMBERS’s, GENTLEMEN’s Maca- 
zINE, Woman’s Home Companion, THE 
INTERNATIONAL, CoRNHILL, CHaTAUQuaNn, Out- 
ING, BapMINTON, etc., etc. 





Best Current Poetry 


A treasure trove of wit, humor, sentiment and 


reflection. In no other publication is this field 
so carefully covered. 





Articles, Stories and Sketches 
Timely, interesting and valuable contributions 
secured regardless of expense from the leading 
writers of the day, such as: 
Conpitions or Success, by Max Nordau. Man- 
AGEMENT OF A Great Trust, dy Henry Loomis 
Nelson. Morar Influence OF THE THEATRE, 
by Mme. Sara Bernhardt. Tur Trarrors, dy 
Stewart Edward White. A Worxp on Fire, 
by Alexander W. Roberts, D. Se. 





History and Statistics 

In this department you find valuable special 
articles alike interesting to the teacher, student 
and man of affairs. 
America, THE CraDLe oF Asia, THE SwARMING 
Mituions oF Cuina, Tue Waces or Kings, 
Tue Navies or THE Wor tp, Fartuest Souta, A 
Crry Sinks into THE Sea, Historica’ Sprines, 
Exrraorpinary ImmicraTion Ficures, THE 
Most Heaviry Armep Cruiser, etc., etc. 





Scientific Progress 

Here you will find the latest achievements at 
home and abroad. Specimen subjects areas follows: 
Agra Maw: 250 Mires rer Hour, Lanp 
Wiretess TeLrecrapHy, A New Fire-Proor 
MareriaL, Raprum THE WonpberFUL, TELE- 
GRAPHING PHOTOGRAPHS, | ELEPHONING WITHOUT 
Wires, Are Martian Canats a Mytu? Tue 
Worwp’s Crkatesr Gun, Fan to Licut a 
Train, etc., etc. 











Sport, Recreation «2 Adventure 

Here are a few specimen titles: THe Canoe- 
ING OF To-Day, Gor, Campinc 1n Froripa, 
Cuasep sy Coyotes, Hunt ror THE Possum, 
Treep By A Maniac, etc., etc. 





The Latest Books 

It is extremely useful and convenient to have at 
hand each month a complete and carefully pre- 
pared list of all the new books, their publishers and 
prices. You’ll find these arranged in depart- 
ments and all classified as follows: 
Fiction, Essays anp MisceLcany, Poetry, His- 
ToRICAL, BiocraPHicaL, Po.iticat, RELIcIovs, 
Screntiric, MusicaL anp Juvenite. The list 
tells you where to find just what you want to read. 





Costs 
less than 
a cent 

a day 

to Keep 
well 
posted ” 


convenience. 








OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


YOULL also be interested in the pages devoted to AppLiep Science anp INpustRY, 
Arts AND Crarts, Lirerary Sayincs AND Doincs, Wor.tp or RE LiIGious 
TxHovucut, MEpIctInE, SURGERY AND SANITATION, EpucaTIONAL Questions, SOCIOLOGIC a 
PROBLEMS OF THE TIMES, CARTOONS AND EpITorRIAL COMMENT, ETC., ETC. 
And then, there’s the Magazine Reference List which affords a complete monthly 
index of the contents of the periodical press at home and abroad—all classified for your 


Send for a free sample copy and see how much good reading you get in a single issue. Mention “Success,” 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 34 W. 26th St., New York 


25 cents 


Copy 
$3 
A Year 
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Modern Methods of 
«¢ Finance”’ 


By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


President Roosevelt said in his speech 
at Concord, N. H., August 28, 1902: 
“ About all we have aright to expect 
from Government is that it will see 
that the cards are not stacked.’’ 

He was referring to the great industrial 
combinations; to their acquisition and 
ruthless use of privileges in destroying 
competition; and to their stock-market 
manipulations. His speech struck a 
responsive chord in the public mind. 
What the consumer, the competitor, and 
the investor asks is simply fair treat- 
ment—that the ‘‘cards” shall not be 
“stacked.” 

With a view to showing the methods 
pursued in the organization and manipu- 
lation of many of these giant industrial 
consolidations, PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
will publish a series of articles from the 
pen of Henry George, Jr., who has made 
a special study of typical cases. 


The Amalgamation, Infla- 
tion and Manipulation of 


COPPER 


is the subject of the first two articles of 
this series. 





Indian Fights and 
Fighters, 1863-1893 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Eight papers containing a brilliant and 
thrilling history of the hostile frontier of 
the past forty years. 

Around old Fort Phil Kearney—The mas- 
sacre of Fetterman’s command—* @ 
against 3,000”—the story of Powell's 
desperate defense of Piney Island. 

Forsythe’s Famous Fight on the Arickaree— 
t charge and death of Roman 
Nose. 

In the Lava Beds of Oregon—W heaton’s 
Cam 4-9 The murder of Canby—Gen- 
eral 7 . Davis’s capture of “ Captain 
Jack and his Modocs.”’ 

Chief Joseph’s ( of the Nez Perces) Retreat of 
1,400 miles pursued by Miles and Howard. 

Crook’s Campaigns—Miles’s and Law- 
ton’s pursuit and capture of Geronimo— 
Major Browns’ famous Cave fight with 
the Apaches in Salt River Canon—the 
capture of Crazy Horse. 

The Magnificent Seventh Cavalry—Custer’s 
successful attack upon Black Kettle and 
his two thousand on the Washita—Cus- 
ter’s fatal defeat at the Little Big Horn 
by Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. 

These and many more dramatic, his- 
toric incidents described in Dr. Brady's 
inimitable style. In almost every case, 
the leaders of these campaigns (where 
living) have revised the articles or con- 
tributed personal reminiscences. thus as- 
sisting in the preparation of the most 
accurate and most dramatic accounts 
ever published upon this subject. 





Monsieur A. V. 


will resume 


The Revelations 
of 
An International Spy 


This second series is presented in re- 
sponse to the demands of PEARSON 
readers, who enjoyed the first series run- 
ning through six months of 1903. 

The author still insists that his iden- 
tity must remain a secret. 

Following is the schedule thus far 
planned for the publication of this great 
series of entrancing stories of govern- 
mental intrigue. 


The Ruse of the Dowager Empress 
The Abdication of Francis Joseph 
The Death of Queen Draga 





GEN. U. S. GRANT was once asked 
to name the man whom he considered 
the greatest single figure to come out of 
the Civil War. He replied without a 
moment’s hesitation— 


“TOM NAST” 


Shortly before his death, Mr. Nast 
gathered together his old scrap-books 
and memoranda in which were recorded 
the facts upon which his world famous 
cartoons were built, and gave them into 
the keeping of his friend Albert Bigelow 
Paine, with the announcement that Mr. 
Paine was to be his literary executor. 

Forthwith Mr. Paine commenced work 
upon the memoirs of perhaps the greatest 
moulder of public opinion ever known. 

PEARSON’S will shortly commence 
the publication of this most important 
set of papers. 

The Overthrow of the Tweed Ring 
The Civil War Period. 
The Horrors of Slavery 
The Reconstruction Period 
The fireeley Presidential Campaign 
The Garibaldi Campaign in Italy 
The Great Heenan-Sayers Fight in London 
The Blaine Presidential Campaign 
area few of the subjects upon which is 
built this great series of articles which 
make so vivid a 
Picture of the times when his- 
tory was warm in the making. 








BLENNERHASSET, Charles F. Pidgin 

QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER, Charles F. Pidgin 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, Conan Doyle 
ST. IVES, Robert Louis Stevenson 

ADVENTURES OF CAPT. HORN, Frank R. Stockton 
JANICE MEREDITH, Paul L. Ford 


Every Pearson subscriber receives great book-purchasing 
prixileges.. As a means of introducing these special benefits 
to you we make the following offer: 


PASTEBOARD CROWN, Clara Morris 

k* & LOVE OF COUNTRY, Cyrus Townsend Brady 
"tof E- CIRCUIT RIDER, Edward Eggleston 

THE ROGUE’S MARCH, E. W. Hornung 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN, Blanche Willis Howard 


Pearson’s forone year - $1.00 For THAT LASS A LOWRIES, Frances Hogdson Burnett 
GIRL AT THE HALF-WAY HOUSE, Emerson Hough ON PETER’S ISLAND, Arthur R. Ropes 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER, G. W. Cable Any one of these books $] 25 THE INLANDER, Harrison Robertson 
GALLEGHER and OTHER STORIES, Richard Harding Davis originally issued at  - - 1.50 - 


THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT, Molly Elliot Seawell 
THE HEART OF TOIL, Octave Thanet 


PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. S, 2 to 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK 


PASTIME STORIES, Thomas Nelson Page 











The ART INTERCHANGE for 1904 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
Always a leader among the Art and Home Journals and for 1904 many good things are promised our subscribers 
Now inits twenty-sixth year. (Established 1878.) 








BETTER 
THAN 
EVER 


$4 A Year 
Six Mos. $2 
35c. A Copy 


It is the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive, and Practical (as well as the largest) Art and Household Monthly Magazine Published. 
Indispensable to Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORATION. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated aud accompanied by large, full-size design Supplements and exquisite fac-similes 
of oil and water-color paintings. 























Among the 

Regular Departments 
Constant Attention 
Will be given to 

Fine Art, Illustration, Wood-Carving, 
Art Criticism, Artistic Photography, 
Decorative Art, Sketching, Ceramics, 
Industrial Art, Biographies of Artists, 
Paintings in Oil and Water Colors, 
Pyrography, Modeling in Clay, Home 
Decoration, China Painting, Architec- 
tural Plans, Embroidery, Art Notes 
and News, Etc. 


For Only 
Twenty-five Cents 


In order to introduce **The Art 
Interchange’’ into new homes and that 
every ‘*Success’’ reader may become 
acquainted with this splendid high-class 


THE ART 
INTERCHANGE 


now occupies the first position 
among the art journals of Amer- 
ica, and its high standard of 
excellence will be maintained 
throughout. Every department 
will be most thorough in every 
detail, and subscribers for 1904 
will be more than pleased. 

Space will not permit of our 
full prospectus here, but for the 
asking our descriptive, illus- 
trated, thirty-two page Catalogue 
will be sent to any address. 


For $10.00 


If, among you friends or acquaintances, you 
will pet up a club of only five yearly subscribers 
to “The Art Interchange,” and send their 
names to us with ne | $10.00 (which is at the 
special limited rate of $2.00—regular price be- 
ing $4.00), we will send to your address 
Absolutely Free as a reward for your interest 
in our magazine, the following: 








‘ x ue a aa eee . SZ 3 an ‘vastness, 
Magnificent study of Pink La France Roses in Water Colors. By Paul de Longpre, Size 10x35 inches. 
tf sold singly. Given free with the Christmas 1903 issue of the ** Art Interchange.” 





Price 50 cents 





READ THE FOLLOWING OFFERS and send in et subscription at once direct to 
address given below. A year’s subscription “The Art Interchange,” 
MAKES THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


FOR $2.00 FOR $4.00 FOR $7.00 


For $2.00 (sent direct to us), vor pase 7 Tr ya et bs For $7.00 we will send you 

you will receive THE ART SHARES for mn, gad will —— pg Jf 

; et in addition free the num- ull year, N- 

INTERCHANGE for six | fers from July to December, | TR RCHANGE for 18 

months, beginning January, | 1908, complete with all color | months, and in addition, by 
1904, and will get in addi- 


and other supplements. By ; 
taking advantage of this order | XPress, prepaid, a copy of 








advantage of this offer NOW, 


The color studies include a 


tion, FREE, the October, | now you get 18 months for | Portfolio of Pictures by popu- The Art Interchange for 16 mos. 
home magazine we will send a copy 4 November, and December, | ®0-Gm July igh includes our | jos) m cumptuous and Mest —Sept. 1903, to Dec., 1904, $5.00 
: 1908, issues, accompanied by » 1904), es),—a sumptuous and most Ww "sH Cc : f 
: Thanksgiving, Xmas. and | extravagant work prepared oman's ome Companion for 
of our superb double Christmas num- | all the beautiful color and other specially attractive num- | Vithout regard to expense by one year : 1.00 
° rs, with a ne color pic + iy , ae = ¢ 
ber together with a copy of the mag- | ther supplements. By tthe | ures’ and design supplements. | Charles Scribner's Sons. The 


Success for one year, 


price of this superb work is 
$7.00. Inthis offer you get it 
FREE. Subscribe now. 
This offer is limited. 


nificent study in water colors shown in 
this advt. This is one of the very 
best issues ever put out and everyone 
should have a copy. Order now. 
The edition is limited. 


you get ® months for 
82.00 (October, 1908, to 
June, 1904). 


beautiful line of varied sub- 

jects, making’a most charnin Total value presented to you, a 

assortment, worth in.any ar SPECIAL NOTE :—If you cannot send 

store from 90.000agess0alone. the names at one time you may remit us the 
The above offers are cood for a short time only. You should, therefore, $10.00, receive your premiums, and then send 

lose no time in sending your subscription direct to our office. We make un- the names as fast as you secure them. 

usually liberal inducements to those who get subscribers for 1904. Our catalogue gives full Each member of the club will receive ‘“* The 


rticulars. Send for it now. It will interest you. Do you want beautiful pictures in color ” i 
‘or your home? Our catalogue shows 200 varieties. ss Pe | areata full year, with all color 


Address direct to THE ART INTERCHANGE CoO.,, 9 West 18th Street, New York. 
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-=|  W.H.MOORE'S ) 
‘4 CLUBBING OFFERS 6% 


i BROCKPORT — N.Y. 


Saturday Evening Post 2.00 


Ladies’ Home Journal $1. oot e. 





House Beautiful ° 
Success . ° 


$2.00 
1.00 


My Price 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


18 months, including handsome Christmas Number and Heroine Calendar worth 


yy Success 


Woman’s Home Companion orang pagesncintie is. 1.00 





Review of Reviews 


Or tng, $1.0 Work, 


$2.50 


, $3.00; 
00; C urrent 
e, $3. 00; or any magazine in Class B. 


Success... . - 
Cosmopolitan . . 


Or House Beautiful, $2.00; or Woman’s ome 
Companion, or any magazine in Class A 


1.00 
1.00 


My Price 


$ oo 





I take. subscriptions for any periodical. 
There are also hundreds of Club Offers in my 
Catalogue, which is the finest issued. Free on 
receipt of postal card. , 





. $1.00 My Price 


$4-50 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon., 1.00 


Success or any Magazine in Class A may be substituted for either. 
Pearson’s Magazine. . $1.00 My Price 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 ° 
Harper’s Bazar . . . 1.00 


Success or any Magazine in Class A may be substituted for either. 


Outing . ine: ail or 8 My Price 


Or any other magazine in C ah 4 $2- 75 


Cosmopolitan . 


Cosmopolitan . 


Or any othar Magazine in Class we 
World’s Work $3.00 
Or any other magazine in Class B. 
Cosmopolitan . . . 1.00 
Peeeers acu. . 2 «1:00 


Or any other magazine in Class A. 


$a Price 


25 


Country Life in America 7. 00 
World’s Work 


-" 


0} g My 7 
rt 


Current Literature 
Or any magazine in Class a My Price 
Outing 


. 300+ § q-25 
Or any magazine in Class B. 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon.. 1.00, 


Publishers’ 
ANS A Price 

Gosmepeliinn Re ine “an $1.00 
Frank Leslie’s » ogg Monthly ie 1.00 
Good Housekeeping...... : 1.00 
Pearson’s Magazine pease 
Woman’s Home Companion. pescwome 
American Mother. . eies 


Any two 
$1.50 
Any three 
$2.00 


Any Four 


$2.50 


American aie 
Bookkeeper ° 
Harper’s Bazar 
House Beantitui.. 





a ISES DES IE ORS RRC 
CLASS B 


Any two 
The World’s Work........... shake J 
00 


$3.75 


Any three 
Current Literature mre $5.25 
SE) MUI a.5's3ccccceasdctacees 


~ 4, | 
rech , P Any one with any 
Lippincott’s 2.50 two in No. 2 


The Independent 
$3.25 


Country Life in America. 
Outing 


The periodicals in these offers may be sent to 
one. or to different addresses. If you only want 
one or two periodicals, join. with your friends and 
divide the cost of the club. The 


Subscriptions M.°* NEW or RENEWALS 


All magazines are sent one full year direct from 
publisher’s office to the subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, or 
the Philippines. Postage in other foreign countries 
extra, viz.: one cent for each 2 ounces weight. 
Present Success subscribers may order their 
own subscriptions extended for one year, or enter 
another Success subscription to some friend. 





The Two 


$9.50 


SUCCESS . .. . $1.0 
7 — in Class 
. « ‘ 2.0orl.00 





$7.00 


— ee 
Any two in Class A 3,000r2.00 





The Four 


$Q.50 


SUCCESS ... . $1.0 
Any three in Class A 4.000r3.00 





The Two 
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SUCCESS . .. . $1.00 


Or any magaaine in Class A. 


Any Magazine in Class B 3.00 





SUCCESS . . . . $1.00 


Or any Magazine in Class A. 


Any Magazine in Class 
A 


$e Three 


Any Magazine in Class B 3.00 





SAE. . 6. 0 


. $1.00 
Or any Magazine in Class A. 


Any two in Class A 3.000r2.00 
Any Magazine in Class B 3.00 


The Four 


o@-ce 





SUCCESS . . . . $1.00 


The Four 





The Week’s Progress................ 
My Complete Subscription Catalogue for 1904 
will be ready about Nov. ist and will be sent free to all customers 
and applicants. It contains list of and quotes low prices on about 
8000 periodicals as well as many additional club offers. This is one 
of the most complete and correct subscription catalogues published 
and is used as a reference by thousands of agents and publishers. 
REFERENCES—Any American Publisher; Any Brockport or 
Rochester Bank; and Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to take orders for my Club Offers. Lib- 
eral Commission Paid. 
1 HAVE NO TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES. Pay No Money to 
Such who are Strangers to You. 


Or any Magazine in Class A. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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atte f 
Any two in ClassB . 6.00 


Success or any Class A with Century Magazine.. ~ - $4.50 
Success or any Class A with St. Nicholas. 8.50 
Success or any Class A with Scribner’s.. % 3.75 
Success or any Class A with Four-Track New sp 1.25 
Success or any Class A with Leslie’s Weekly. ; 4.00 
Success or any Class A with Judge -. 6 4.50 
Success or any Class A with Puck...............++++ 5.00 


Any Magazine in Class $q-50 
2.00 or 1.00 





SUCCESS .. . . $1.00 


Price 
Or any other magazine in Class A. $9 -00 
Sere 
Cosmopolitan .. . My Price 


Pictorial Review . . $4 -50 


PB zante Century Home may be substituted for either of 
ea 


ner 


Cosmopolitan . . . $1.00> My Price 
rae 100} $2.00 


Twentieth Century Home 1.00 


Frank Lestlie’s Pop. Mon. $1.00 
Or any i wth Class a ae a 


SUCCESS ... =. -. 


Cosmopolitan . . . 
Orany other magazine in Class Ry 


SUCCESS . . «» . 100 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 


Or any other magazine in Class A. 


My Price 
$ “p-08 
My Price 


$2- -50 


My Price 
1.00 ‘an 
2.00 J 


Art Interchange . . $400 


} Or any other magazine in Class B. 


nee. «ee ie” Le 


Review of Reviews . . $2.50 


Or any other magazine in Class B. 
SUCCESS . . 


House Beautiful . . . 
Or any other magazine in Class A. 


Current Literature . . $3.00 


Or any other magazine in Class B. 
TIMAOe ts «+ 0 .s 400 


eee. «> s » 10D 
Orany other magazine in Class A. 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. 1.00 


Or any other magazine in Class A. 


World’s Work . . . $3.00 


Or any other magazine in Class B. 
———. . > . 3 ioe 


Review of Reviews . . 2.50 
Or any other magazine in Class B. 


Art Interchange . . . $4.00 
Or any other magazine in Class B. 

Country Life . . . . 3.00 

Mee 3 ot 68 are 
Or any other magazine in Class B. 


Or any other magazine in Class B. 
GUCCESS ...0 i- es LOD 





1 WILL DUPLICATE ANY CLUB OFFER ADVERTISED BY ANY ACENCY OR PUBLISHER 





If you will send me THREE orders for ANW 
FRE combinations, you may have, FREE, as your 

premium, a yearly subscription to ANW periodi- 
cal mentioned in CLASS ‘‘A” above. Your OWN cluband 
TWO other clubs make the THREE orders. Special cash com- 
mission quoted to agents on SUCCESS CLUBS. 


Harper’s Magazine, $3.35. McClure’s Magazine, $1.00. 
Munsey’s Magazine, $1.00. Everybody’s, $1.00. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, $1.00. Saturday Evening Post, $1.25. 
Youth’s Companion, (including all double and Free Num- 
bers and Calendar for 1904,) $1.75. Scribner’s may be 
added to any combination for $2.85, but alone costs sub= 
scribers $3.00. Century, $3.65. St. Nicholas, $2.65. 





My Prices.—I intend to have my prices the lowest. Should any 
agency or publisher make different or better offers send your 
orders to me at their price 

You Receive Receipt from me for each remittance. 

Periodicals Not in a ae —If you want any periodical not found 


in offers write for te 
"HOW TO REMIT 
By Rank Draft on any city or your personal chec! 
By Post Office Money Order (Brockport is an laieetitonsl M.O. office.) 
By Any Express (o’s Money Order. 














———$—<—_—_—_—— 





Address all orders to W. H. MOORE, No. 47 Moore Bidg., BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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A Home University| 





Languages 





THE SOURCES ( aa ee 
OF rors 
ENGLISH  {Gux 


\ Orner Forticn ELemEnts 


STRUCTURE OF OUR LANGUAGE 


RuEToRIC ComposITION Oratory ELocutTion 


AMERICANISMS 
THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE 


Ortuocrarpny GraMMAR PuNCTUATION 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Chas. Wesley Emerson Carl Henry A. Bjerregaard 
Samuel Silas Curry Chas. D. Mclver 
Wm. Fletcher King Henry Mitchell Mac Cracken 
and others. 





Music 


HISTORY OF MUsIC 


Tone Cotor Music 
Scuumann’s Rutes ror Younc Musicians 
Minor Music Harmony Piano TEcHNIQUE 
Vocat CuttTure Vocat Music 
Great Composers AND THe1r Works 


GLOSSARY OF MUSICAL TERMS 


OpporTuNITigs IN THE Fietp or Music 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Prof. Daniel Batchellor Wm. Smith Babcock Mathews 
Louis Charles Elson William James Henderson 
John Philip Sousa Hugh Archibald Clark 
James Gibbons Huneker, and others 


PAINTING} Wirn Water Cotors anp Ons 


Fremish Scnoor, Venetian Scuoor, Hich Renaissance 


A Means or Gettinc THE Best out oF ANY Art GALLERY 


W. M. Chase 





Painting 


SKETCHING 





on Cuina, VELVET AND SiLK 


Spanish French AMERICAN BririsH 
Dutcu GERMAN 


GENRE PAINTERS 


Biocrapuies oF Great ARTISTS 


Practica, Sipz oF AMERICAN ART 
Masterpieces oF 1HE Wortp AND THEIR History 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Anna McClure Sholl 
and many others 











Astronomy 


SUN MOON 


The Star Clock 


An EpiroMe oF THE TwELve CONSTELLATIONS 


PLANETS 


In Pramy Poputar STYLE 


Twente Crear anp Distinct Maps oF THE 


CoNsTELLATIONS 


This Department under Direct Supervision of 
Prof. Milton Updegraff, 
Director, U. 8. Naval Observatory 








Sculpture 





Egyptian Greek 

Babylonian Roman 

Assyrian Byzantine 

Persian Italian . 
Pheenician German SCULPTURE 
Renaissance Spanish 

Danish Russian 


Modern English and American 
EccLesiasTICAL SCULPTURE IN FRANCE 
Evropean Cxuurch ARCHITECTURE MobeELInG 
; Briocrapuizs or Great ScucpTors 
Masterpieces of all Ages and Their History 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


WRITERS 
Wm. Ordway Partridge Roland Hinton Perry 








Epiphanius Wilson, and others 


The Consolidated 
Encyclopedic 
Library 


is invaluable in home study, giving in condensed 
form, and in the most interesting way, the results of 
the best expert knowledge taught in the leading uni- 
versities of the land. It is almost impossible for 
a man or woman, boy or girl to t. .e up any one 
of the volumes of this great work without becoming 
absorbed in its contents, and in its multitude of 
beautiful illustrations. 

Read (on this page,) a few only of the many 
subjects treated in this great work, and see also re- 
cent advertisements in Success for others. 

The Consolidated Encyclopedic Library is pub- 
lished in four editions, two of twenty volumes each 
and two of ten volumes each, in cloth, and three 
quarters morocco bindings. Make out and send to 
us immediately the coupon in the lower left-hand 
corner of this page, and obtain full information as to 
bindings, prices, and the way to save a large portion 
of the cost 4y prompt action. 





SETS ON APPROVAL 


We are so confident of the intrinsic value and 
strength of this work that we will send sets, o” ap- 
provail, to teachers and other responsible parties, pay- 
ing charges both ways if work is unsatisfactory. 


Literature 


Hindoo, Japanese, Arabian, Aus- 





tralian, Russian, Polish, New Zea- 

F olk Lore land, Servian, Greek, Italian, Span- 
an d ish, Portuguese, French, German; 
puscslas, ny woe get bg 

rish, Norse, Swedish, nis’ ce- 

My t hology landic, Eskimo, Indian, Armenian, 


urkish, Latin, Chinese, Phoenician 
Romantic LiTeraTuRE 
Historic Basis or LireRaATuRE 
Tue Essay Tue Nove Tue Drama 


Hints to the Aspiring Author 


Hasits anp Cuoice or READING 
How to Reap a Crassic 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Edward Everett Hale Edwin Markham 
W. D. Howells Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Arthur T. Hadley Rebecca Harding Davis 
and others 

















Free! Free! 


Tue InTernatTionaL Liprary Bureau, 
32 Waverly Place, New York. 


Gentleman :—Please send to me, free of all 
charge, book of specimen pages containing beauti- 


ful full-page colored plates, describing the Con- 
solidated Encyclopedic Library, with prices and 
plan of saving part of cost. 


Name. 





A | 


Town 





State 








CUT OUT AND MAIL US THIS COUPON 


Botany 


TREES, FLOWERS, PLANTS 





CULTIVATION AND PRESERVATION 





PARTS OF PLANTS 
PLANT FOOD 
ETC. 





Preserving Specimens 


CONTRIBUTORS 
J. Merle Coulter, of Chicago University, and others 





Natural History 


Written IN INTERESTING Story Form 
Tecunicat Features Avoipep 
Sounp Science, CorrEcTED IN THE LiGHT OF THE 
Latest RESEARCHES 
Domestic ANnimMats WiI£Lp ANIMALS 
AND Sea ANIMALS 


ReEpries 
TAXIDERMY 
CoLLEcTING AND PresEervinc INsEcTs 
96 FULL-PAGE COLOR PLATES 
Edited by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
CONTRIBUTORS 
L. O. Howard, Ph. D. 


Wilbur S. Jackman 
and others 








Birps Fisnes 


CrusTACEANS INsECTS 


David Starr Jordan 
Frank Roe Batchelder 


Value tothe Busy Man 


All Knowledge Grouped for Quick 


The same to you, an individual, as a Lawyer's Library is 


Lucid, Clear, and Concise Treatment of all Subjects 


Subjects treated in a practical manner, not loaded down 








Reference 
to him in his profession 


Arranged to Meet Emergencies of Every-day Life 
Perfect System of Indexing 


with scientific or technical matter 


Everything to the Point 
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J Price, 
eview of Reviews - | ' 
The World’s Work $3.00, or Country Life $3.00, or Art 
Interchange $40 + ‘Outing, $3.00, an Gases Litera- 3. 00 7 00 
ture $300, or Lippincott’s $2.50, or Independent, $2.00, bd 
' or Photo-Era $2.50, or Craftsman $3.00, or Critic $2.00, or World 
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(iF All Subscriptions are for One Full Year, and may be sent to one or different ubicéeece 
We strongly recommend these special offers as the best, which iu our many year's experience in the subscription business, we 
1 have ever been able to offer to the public. We hope that everyone pony, | this advertisement, especially our thousands of 
old customers throughout America, will take advantage of these Special Offers before they expire. Only a few can be shown 
here, but Our Complete 44-page Catalogue, containing all subscription offers and much valuable information for magazine readers will be sent FREE upon 
request. Better write for it to-day. It is sure te interest you. Yours sincerely, J. M. HANSON. 
“7 
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SUCCESS and any two Magazines in peg Mbe sects acs. sues noc ¥cGhwagecnscaes eee “00 | Atlanta Constitution (Weekly)...........1 yr. 1.00 
SUCCESS and any three Magazines in Class A 50 Bookkeeper ............ echire ones omstin - yr. a = 
SUCCESS and any four Magazines in Class A...... 00 Cincinnatl Enguirer (Wes een a 
SUCCESS and any one Magazine in Class B........ -50 | Cosmopolitan............. ‘ ““"ayr. 1.00 Any Three 
SUCCESS and any two Magazines in Class B ...... 2.2.2... 0... eee cece ec eeccceeccceccaccncccecscs .00 Bourier Journai (Weekly .1 yt. 1.00 
SUCCESS and any one Magazine in Class A, and one in Class B o.oo... .....ecseeveeee ese eee oi am 2 . 
SUCCESS and any two Magazines in Class A andoneinClassB  _............................ ss .50 Farin Poult ee RRR ‘1yr. 1.00 
SUCCESS, REVIEW OF REVIEWS and any one Magazine in Class A .00 Frank Leslie's Monthly ze, be Any Four 
SUCCESS, REVIEW OF REVIEWS and any one Magasiee FE ELI L 4.00 | 800d Hen ing ‘ty iol) «=§25O 
HARPER’S BAZAR and any one Magazine in Class A.. et 1.50 aeper > Beans 7 yr. Hy 
HARPER'S BAZAR and any two Magazines in Class A.......................0. Susetota Le “1ye, 100 Any Pive 
HARPER’S BAZAR and any one Magazine in Class A and one in ClassB.......... ................ .Lyr. 1.00 y 
HOUSEKEEPER (or Four Track News) and any one Magazine in Class A..................... .... mt "4 aa 
HOUSEKEEPER (or Four Track News) and any two Magazines in Class A........ } .1yr. 1.00 
HOUSEKEEPER (or Four Track News) and any three Magazines in Class A 28 | Simp <i ae One of These 
HOUSEKEEPER (or Four Track News) and any one Magazine in Class A and oneinClassB....__—3.00 Pathfinder.. .. iilayri 100 Walon of Class B 
BOOKLOVER’S MAGAZINE and any one Magazine in Class A ................. PASinadowhcceieks as ob 2.7 POBTSON’B...... 2. 2..0esevevseereeesensenree ss ite. v4 8 
ers pete teks ee eae pk m ——— by ny + ee 0050 ccSeeaneseehehs baa cvacheiak 4.00 | Physical Culture.’ a i yr. 1.00 pal 
BOO! p : PO ra eS eee » ., 4.28 ‘eae veal aoa 
“CENTURY MAGAZINE and any one Magazine in Class A............. eer 4.50 | Sunset Magasine.. ae io) fees. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE and any one Magazine in Class B...... 2... 0.0.0.0... cc cece cecssceececeee eeece 5.75 Woman's Home Co Home... oe... es... lyr. 1.00 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, REVIEW OF REVIEWS and SUCCESS 999 rn Se nn tae ee e 
SAINT NICHOLAS and any one Magazine in Class A ............. 
n SAINT NICHOLAS and any one Magazine in Class B CLASS B 
SAINT NICHOLAS, REVIEW OF REVIEWS and SUCCESS... phe pres ag sterner cess ee eeeeeeeeneeees : yr. ae s- 3 7s 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE and any one Magazine in Class A i ca. Bcc cv ccccccccccceccccosesscescs yr. 00 
| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE and any one Magazine in ClassB... GB I eaapeeatabaneemenes eo ae S- 
ck _SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, REVIEW OF REVIEWS and SUCCESS . 5.25 | Crafteman..................ccccccccsscesD YE. 8.00 5.25 
thine heen 66:00 lyr. 2.00 oe 
Or we will duplicate any combination offer advertised. Send all: your orders to 7 US. Current Literature... Tyr 80 ( 
Se HARPER'S MAGAZINE may be added to any combination for ................0+.ss2+.-020000000 Lippincott’s.. "19. 250) With One of Vines A 
. THE pep EVENING POST is a bargain (at our special ng EY GRO aes. 7 35 a aga lyr. 8.00 82 
y is 4a Add SCRIBNER’ Si MAGAZINE to any combination at $2.85; CENTURY, $3.65; NICHOLAS, Photo-Era.... -1yr. 2.60 bed 
$2.65; DELINEATOR. $1.00; TcCLURE’S, $1.00; EVERYBODY'S, $1.00; MUNSEY’ S, $1.00. | Tot on EE Si oe an 
‘F-THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 81.00 Week's Progress. “TE 200 With Te of (ines he 
4@-THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 1904, (including the oa issues of this year free), and Calen- | World To-Day...................00esseeeees lyr. 3.00 
dar for 1904, lithographed in twelve colors and gold, $1.75. ST EE in on sonccctciptnhhn oodihinnll lyr. 3.00 e 
Life 
Fr R E E If you will send us Three orders for any combinations, aa may have Free a Yearly subscription to 
any periodical mentioned in Class A above. our n Club and two other clubs make the Three orders. 
| dical tioned in Cl A abo Y Own Chi dt th lubs make the Th d 
am CLUB RAISERS AND AGENTS WANTED to take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commission paid. 
REFERENCES: The Bradstrect Agency, R. G. Dun & Co, Phenix Nat’! Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers 
Address all orders and remit by Personal Check, Bank Draft, Post Office or Express Money Order to 
J. M. HANSON, 20"rANson block, LEXINGTON, KY 
= ° ° 3 29 HANSON BLOCK, ; ° 











Bae DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 
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An Invaluable Work 


Most of us have often been at a loss for 
a handy book of reference, embracing in 
two or three portable volumes ‘a full, well : 
arranged, carefully digested compendium .of- 
human knowledge in its most modern form. 
Such a work saves much valuable time and 
enables us to add largely to our fund of 
knowledge. The New Century Encyclo- 
pedia and Dictionary most admirably serves 
this purpose. For the student it condenses 
into two convenient volumes, a vast amount 
of information about the arts, sciences and 
elles-lettres, and. at the same time affords 
abundant knowledge for the casual and gen- 
eral inquirer. These volumes are 7x9% 
inches in size. They are sumptuously 
bound in silk cloth, gold stamped, and con- 
tain 1000 pages of reading matter. Here is 
a partial list of important subjects covered: — 


Agriculture Law 

Antiquities and Physiology and Medicine 
Mythology Military and 

Architecture and Nautical Science 
Engineering Physics and 

Biblical and Natural Phenomena 
Church History Mechanics and 

Biography Manufactures 

Geography Politics, etc., etc. 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA AND) DICTIONARY 


WITHOUT COST 


A Remarkable Offer 


To any person who will send us FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. to Success, new or 
renewal, (including his own if desired,) or two 
subscriptions and 80 cents additional, we will 
send this Encyclopedia, prepaying all charges. 
You will thus see that by employing a little of 
your spare time in interesting your friends and 
neighbors in Success, you can obtain this splen- 
did Encyclopedia. WITHOUT SPEND- 
ING ONE CENT. This offer is undoubt- 


edly one of the greatest book bargains ¢ver 


placed before the public. The compact- 


ness of this Encyclopedia is such, and the # 
field of knowledge it covers so wide and - 


varied, that it is in constant use in this office 
in preference to more expensive Ency- 
clopedias. A home without an Encyclo- 
pedia is an incomplete one, for a book of 
this kind is in constant demand by every 
one in the family, from the school children 
to the grandparents. The opportunity to 
secure it is one that you cannot afford to 
miss. After you have received these books 
and realize their value, you will consider 
the time taken in securing four Success sub- 
scriptions well spent. 








A Beautiful Mantel Clock 


There is certainly no greater bargain in our entire list 
an the dainty Gold Mantel Clock, Reward No. 805, here 
lustrated. In spite of its expensive appearance, four 
subscriptions to SUCCEss, new or renewal, 
and 1o cents additional will secure it. 
This clock's utility is in keeping with its 
beauty. It is a splendid timekeeper. 


A “Spalding” Striking Bag 


here,and every boy—or girl, for that mat- 
ter,—should keep up his general health 
by exercise. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties in keeping up indoor exercise 
systematically, is the fact that, after a 
few weeks or months, the ordinary ap- 
paratus palls upon one because of the 
monotony of the exercise it affords. The 
Striking Bag is a marked exception to 
this rule; it offers more varied athletic 
diversion than perhaps any other gym- 
nasium apparatus, and the interest never 
flags. In fact, it is almost a gymnasium 
in bag 

We offer a Striking (or Mat yen 
ine substantially made of well tanne 
russet leather, double stitched, with 
tubber bladder, rubber cord for floor 
; and rope for ceiling attachment, for only 

three subscriptions to SuccEss, new or 

renewal, or for two subscriptions and 
Reward No. 455. 25 cents additional. 








We are offering hundreds of other 
articles suitable for out-door sports, in- 
door games, Personal use and Adorn. 
ment, Household Lururies and Neces- 
sities, and Books of every description. 





University Building, - = 


The long winter evenings will soon be | 





Reward No. 805 


Reward No. 433 ; 


THE SUCCESS REWARD DEPARTMENT, 


= New York City 


Washington Square, 


CHRISTMAS IS ALMOST 


The articles illustrated are a few of the hundreds we 
are offering that will make splendid Christmas gifts. 


AT HAND 


A Rich Piece of Silverware 
Nothing indicates refinement of taste more surely than 
a high grade of silver tableware. It is difficult to conceive 
of a handsomer present, or one more acceptable, than our 


Cold Meat Fork, the beauty of which is 
poorly indicated in our illustration, Re- 
ward No. 812. It is heavy quadruple 
silver plated, gold lined and hand en- 
graved, and will be sent, postpaid, for 
three subscriptions to SuCCEss, new or 


renewal. 


Hockey and Other Skates 

Skating in city parks, on ponds, lakes, 
and streams will soon be here, and 
to thoroughly enjoy this most popular 
of winter sports, a good pair of skates is 
Just now the Hockey Skate 
is the thing. We will send you a pair, 
Reward No. 433, for only three subscrip- 
tions to Success. An all-clamp skate, 
however, is easier of adjustment and 
therefore appeals to those occasional 
devotees who do not care to provide a 
special skating shoe. You may obtain 
a pair of the famous Peck & Snyder 
make, full nickel plated, for three sub- 
The popular style for wo- 
men and girls isa skate with clamp toes, 
and russet leather heel straps. We have 
them also, Reward No. 431, and will 
furnish a splendid pair, full nickel plated,’ 
for four subscriptions to Success, new 
or renewal. 


essential. 


scriptions. 








Reward No. 812 
Be sure and send for the 1904 
Reward Book, just out. 
No postage is necessary. We send it 


to you on receipt of a Postal Card re- 
quest. Address all communications to 
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Aa A Monthly Magazine of the Most Fascinating and Useful Character 

ty Reaches 150,000 Homes Nearly a Million Readers 

Ne OOD HOUSEKEEPING is : TS GROWTH is 
y an illustrated monthly maga- phenomenal yet stable 


—150,000 subscribers 
and rapidly . increasing. 
Contains at least 160 
pages each issue. Artistic- 
f/ ally, it is one of the choicest 
a / magazines. The illustra- | 
tions, in color and half tone, ‘ ; 

w/ are of a fineness and delicacy 43 
F/ to delight the soul of the lover fA 
of art. Beautiful cover designs 


cy zine for ALL the Family (whatever 





your sex, age or housekeeping 
(\ proclivities). It is read regu- 


do not keep house as well as 
those that do, and by children 
and “young folks.” Its en- 
thusiasm and “go” bring 
new zest into the home 


: . Zaumet 
ER PeRre ae) printed in several colors byanew 4 LA 
* | ee, F/ process are a special feature. te) 
ya Ce eee. = ee ——_ = TEN CENTS A COPY ay 
a A Few Leading Features for 1904 : +: 
}\¢) The Table “ Discoveries,” a Great Hit | Stories for Little Children The Boys and Girls J) " 
Interviews with Famous Women Home Plans and Decorations L, 
The Housekeeper at Large _ The Hostess | Husbands and Wives Luncheons and Dinners <7Q> | 
\ Pretty and Inexpensive Houses Emergency Stories fram Real Life « ‘a 
{\ Cookery and Household Management Health Articles Fashion Drawings and Text " eR 
x 5 Fiction, Poems and Sketches—serious and humorous C9) 
gy 
3 g Al Few of the Noted Writers 
Ruto McEnery Stuart Frances AyMaR MatHews Jacos A. Rus Epwin MarkHam 
Euia W. Peattiz G. Srantey Ha tt, Ph. D. Auice Hecan Rice Jostan Fruynt 
Pau. Laurence .DunBaR Octave THANET Maser Crarr Deerinc Marietta Ho.tsy 
Jennetre Lee Martua McCuttocu-Wititiams) = Mary Stewart Cuttinc (Josiah Allen's Wife) 
Marcaret E. SancsTer Hon. Carroitt D. Wricut 


These are but a few of the features and prominent writers, or leaders in their respective fields, who will help to keep Goop Housexezrine during 1904, 
as in the past, the foremost publication of its kind in the world, The whole magazine is dominated by a high purpose to be an ever-ready help and inspiration 
toward making ‘* the higher life of the household’’ a practical and delightful reality in every family, and a force in social and civic affairs. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING. CO., Publishers 


a SPRINGFIELD, MASS. \} 4) 
RT 52 Lafayette Place, New York (U2) Marquette Building, Chicago WE 
PS Pe We will send Good Housekeeping =r See additional offers including 
e/ 


ON 
a and Success, both one year, for (as Good Minicheiplng da seher phase 4 $ 
CS $1.50 st. xX of this issue ee) + 
sp Whites ; EGS 2 ae tia ty 
Sg » y cA > 
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SUCCESS 


Independent 


is made for thoughtful people 

and contains 60 pages of reading 

matter, with occasional illustrations, 

divided into four main departments in 

which EVERYTHING of importance in the 
whole world is treated. 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD--A luminous and 


strictly unbiased account of the important events of the week 


told in brief paragraphs 
EDITORIALS--Tue Invzrenpent’s interpretation of these 


events, discussed positively and fearlessly in every field of 


thought--Sociology, Religion, Art, Literature, Science, 
Ethics, Politics, etc. 


SIGNED ARTICLES--By the leading authorities in the world. 


«©THE INDEPENDENT prints more articles from the ablest 
writers than any other paper in the United States.” 


BOOK REVIEWS--Al! the important books published in the 
English language reviewed by critics ot authority who cannot 
be deceived by what is faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to 
the book lover and book buyer. 


See Advertisement in Daily Papers 
for Weekly Contents 


$2.00 A YEAR 10 CENTS A COPY 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 25c for trial subscription of eight consecu- 
tive weeks to Room 52, The Independent, New York. 
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"BACK NUMBERS;” 


os wien ERESTING COMPARISON 


UPPOSE that you had in one hand halt a dozen back num- 
bers of any of the popular magazines, from one to five 
years old, what would they be worth? 

Suppose that you held in the other hand half a dozen 
back numbers of “LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE,”—say the 
issue of April, 1888, in which was first printed that famous story, 
“The Quick or the ‘Dead ?” with which Amé.ie Rives electrified 
the reading world, and which still sells steadily at $1.00 a copy; and 
the issue of January, 1891, containing “The Light that Failed,” 
the novel that first made Rupyarp KipLinc famous in America; 
and that of August, 1902, containing Dr. S. Were. MitcHe t’s 
story, “The New Samaria;” and that of June, 1892, containing 
James Lane ALLen’s great novel, “The Choir Invisible;” and 
that of August, 1901, containing Owen Wister’s charming story 
of college lif, “ Philosophy 4;” and that of January, 1902, containin 
Joun Lutuer Lonc’s “ Naughty Nan,’—what would these half- 
dozen complete novels be worth, to say nothing of some twenty-five capital short stories 
and other interesting literature contained in those six numbers of “ LIPPINCOTT?’S,” in 
comparison with the forgotten fragments contained in the “‘ back numbers” of the other six 
magazines? 

Keep this in mind when deciding what magazines you will take for the coming year. 

The difference between other magazines and “ LIPPINCOTT’S” is the difference 
between old almanacs and old paintings by the masters of art,—one becomes less valuable 
every day, the other grows more so. 

When the year’s issues of “ LIPPINCOTT’S” are complete, your library is the richer 
by twelve complete novels by the best living authors, besides a large collection of short 


stories and other good literature, all of permanent value, when the back numbers of other 
magazines have become mere waste paper. 
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«« LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE”? for the coming year will contain, as usua!, a complete novel in each number. 


The list of authors is far too long to print entire, but the following are some of the writers whose names are familiar 
to the readers of «* LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE.”’ 


OWEN ‘WISTER 
EDGAR FAWCETT 
MAUD ROOSEVELT 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
GENERAL CHARLES KING 
MARIE VAN VORST 








JOHN STRANGE WINTER 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
CAROLINE LOCKHART 
PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 
ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
JOHN LUTHER LONG 
ELIZABETH DUER 

ALICE BROWN 


A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 
MRS. A. L. WISTER 
ARTHUR SYMONS 
BEULAH MARIE DIX 
KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 
AMELIA E. BARR 
MAURICE THOMPSON 
MARY MOSS 

MAXWELL GRAY 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD © 


and others equally well known and popular. 


When the twelve novels are afterward published in book-form, they will cost, at least, $12.00. Those who 
subscribe for LIPPINCOTT’S will get them all for $2.50, and a capital collection of short stories, sketches, and other 


entertaining literature ‘‘ thrown in.”” 


Write To-day for FREE Sample Copy 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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“ And you have not noticed?” 
“ Not Molly, not my little sister?” eried 
the young man, surprised. 


The Best Christmas 
Gift for $1.75. 


NEW _ SUBSCRIPTION OFFER BELOW. 








N° other publication gives so much 

trustworthy information, so many 
good stories, amusing and instructive 
anecdotes, poetry and miscellany, for so 
little money — $1.75. 

Each week’s issue, in amount of reading, 

is equivalent to seventy-eight pages of stand- 

ard magazine size. 









The 
Companion’s 
New 
Christmas 
Packet, 
containing both 
Gifts 1 and 2, 
for 
presentation 

on Christmas 
morning ; also 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper 
sent to any one on request. 








Christmas Present 
Coupon. 


If you cut out and sead this slip or the name of this magazine at 
once, with name and address and $1.75, we will send 






















Subscription - All the issues of THE COMPANION for the 

Certificate Gift 7 remaining weeks of 1903, including the beautiful 
HOLIDAY NUMBERS; also 

for 1904, 


The Companion’s 1904 ‘‘SPRINGTIME” Cal- 

Gift 2 endar, in twelve colors and gold, fer Com- 
| panion subscribers only. cH38 

Then the FIFTY.-TWO ISSUES of The Companion. for 1904—a 

library of the best reading for every member of the family. 


will be sent 
to any address. 
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The Magazine 
That Backs up the Books 


The restless mind of a boy requires more reading than Beginning with December, THE American Boy will 
his school books supply. Select the best for him and he will | publish a continued story by Kirk Munroe, for which 
not select the worst for himself. ‘The best magazine in $1000 has been paid. Six months later another story 








the world for boys is THE AMERICAN Boy. A year's 


by the same favorite author will begin, the price 
issues contain goo large pages, with over 1ooo high- 


of which was likewise $1000. ‘These are stories of 


The 










grade illustrations. It touches boy life at every travel, the materials for which were gathered 
; “ats Seas ; BEST : 

angle, feeds a boy’s expanding mind with digest- z by Mr. Munroe on his recent trip around the 

ible facts and heathy fiction, makes study more Christmas world. 

attractive and play more interesting. Boys say ‘The managing editor of THe AMERICAN Boy 

it is ‘‘ good all through.” ; : Present has just returned from Europe with a host of 
As an indication of the good things in store new iceas which he will work out to interest 

for readers of THE AMERICAN Boy, glance at this for a Boy—It lasts the boy readers of his magazine. Many foreign 


list of a few of its well-known contributors: Harriet a year story writers for boys have been engaged, and 
Prescott Spofford, Hezekiah Butterworth, Kirk Mun- many pictures have been taken of interesting things 
roe, General Charles King, Edward S., Ellis, W. Mur- in Europe for the entertainment of American boys, 
ray Graydon, J. L. Harbour, Gabrielle E. Jackson, Will H. THE AMERICAN Boy is the organ of the Order of the 
Lisenbee, J. Oliver Curwood, Mattie M. Boteler, Frank H. | American Boy, a non-secret organization with an immense 
Sweet, Crittenden Marriott, L. R. Gignilliat, Joseph Blethen, | fellowship all over the country, devoted to social life among 
Waldon Fawcett, Joel Chandler Harris, J. C. Beard, Julia K. | boys and the development of manliness in muscle, mind and 
Hildreth, James Buckham, William Pendleton Chipman, D.D., | morals. It is likewise the organ of the Lyceum League of 
Fred Myron Colby, Robert N. Reeves. America. 


THE CAN BOY 


Makes a speci- | Factory and on the Farm; the Boy Photographer; the Boy 
alty of telling | Journalist; Boys in Games and Sports; the Boy Orator, the 
boys hotw to | Boy Coin, Stamp and Curio Collector; the Boy Scientist and 
do things. It | Inventor: How to Make Things; the Puzzle Page. 

preaches the 
gospel of **do,”” 
not **don’t.”” It 


publishes short For One Dollar 
ials of a high 


grade, all inter- we will send THE AMERICAN Boy for the entire 


esting, some year of 1904 and furnish the October, November 
thrilling, but 








and December issues in 1903 FREE. Everyone 
rg ¢ pes ’ me subscribing now will receive a free copy of the 
kind. It pub- greatest boy picture ever painted by Adam Emory 
lishes regularly : Albright, the famous artist of American boy life. 
What Boys are This, his latest work, is entitled ‘On the Village 
Doing; Boys as Green,”’ showing two boys in the attitude of 
Money Makers ; batter and catcher at baseball. It is sure to bea 


Boys in Home, 
Church and 
School ; Boys in 
Office, Store, 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 332 Majestic Bldg, DETROIT, MICH. 


Striking and favorite ornament for a boy’s room. 
Size of picture 11x15 inches. 














LESLIE SC) 
MONTHLY 


Enlarged. Improved. Beautified. “ 


mies °- 





We believe in Leslie’s Monthly. J+ is growing bigger in bulk, broader \~ 
in policy, timelier in matter, more human in treatment. WLeslie’s Monthly 
Ke ag for 1904 is the best magazine we have ever planned. 
ie aes hs POPS AY SITS F 
You will be struck by the enterprise of Lestize’s Montuiy. To study the human 
side of the great problem of &merican Immigration, Lestizr’s MonTH ty has sent A FREE GIFT . 
its well-known correspondents, Mr. and Mrs. Broughton Branden- to Subscribers: 
burg, to live in Sicily, with a poor Italian family, to accompany them in the Leslie’s Heroine Calendar and the superb Christ- 
steerage to this country, and learn from closest intimacy their hopes and fears, : ; 
and afterward the realization of their settlement in the promised land. This mas Number. Use the coupon below at once. 
series of articles makes a wonderful story, and casts a white light on the process 
which manufactures American citizens out of such raw material. It is a work 
vorth doing. 


A WOMAN’S BREAD AND BUTTER. a 


The Most Ornamental 
Calendar of 1904. 




















You will be interested in the human quality of Lestizr’s Monrtuty. It is to 
Lestie’s Monrsiy that Maud Ballington Booth contributes the wonder- 
ful story of her work in prison. Lestie’s, too, will print serially the true and 
inspiring account of a girl’s struggle for life in a great city. From the ‘‘learner’s 
wage’ of $1.50 a week she climbs painfully up to a position of comfort. It 
is a real story. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LOBBY. 


re : Send for 
You will be enthusiastic over the patriotism of Lestiz’s Montuiy. It is <5 - ject 
Lesiie’s which is investigating with scrupulous care our vicious system of government Press’: 
by the Lobby, and which prints exactly what it finds. It is Lestir’s, too, which is 
publishing true, unvarnished accounts of the Bosses who govern us, and who never 
give us a chance to vote them down. 


GOOD TO READ. 


You will be delighted with the entertainment of Lestiz’s Montuty... The delightful *Do- 
mesticities,”by the author of Wee MacGreegor,"A Few Real Boys,” by the author 


of **The Real Diary of a Real. Boy,’’ “A Honeymoon on a Houseboat,” by 
the man who spent it:—these are but three of a score of features solely to entertain. 


All Sorts of GOOD Stories. 


We believe in Lestie’s stories. We believe in Lestie’s writers, How can we help it? See their names: 
Irvinc BacHELLER, Henry Van Dyke, ««RatpH Connor,’’ 
J. J. Bewt, Jack Lonpon, Roy Rotre Gitson, 
Marion Hu, S. R. Crockett, Henry Hartanp, 
H. Srittweit Epwarps, Frank BULLEN, Carotyn WELLs, 
Joun LurHer Lonc, Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp, Henry A. SAUTE, etc. 


Leslie’s HEROINE CALENDAR. 


These are the Artists : The Heroinés are from these novels: 
ey ee, a “* Alice of Old Vincennés,” byMs'Thompson 
: “The Maid at Arnss” dy R W Chambers 
FRANK ™ A. B. Wenzeit, ‘Hearts Courageous,’’ by Hallie E. Rives: 
LESLIE \ Witt Grere, ‘* The Pit,’’? by Frank Nortis 
PUBLISH- o Harrison Fisuer, ‘* Denis Dent,’? by EW Hornung. 
ING er 4 ‘ 
HOUSE es This Calendar, given FREE with every new yearly sub- 
ate 147 Sth aida: * scription, comprises pictures of three of these heroines 
wat York City ~~. — exquisite lithographs in 12 colors—on heavy peb- 





2 AN s. - nk - Se “: Hk ih. 
eenteritiysubscription \ bled art paper, 10x 12 inches, tied with silk rib 


Frank Lesiie’sPorutar \ bon; sent postage prepaid by us The Heroine 
Mowruty fortheyear rgog ‘, Calendar, the Christmas Number and the twelve 
Send me Leslie’sHeroine Cal- ‘ issues of Lestiz’s Montuiy for 1904 all tor 
ndar and your special Christmas $1.00. ‘ 
issue, as well as all the numbersfor ‘ 
1904, for which I enclose $1.00. 





Not given with combination subscription 


\ 
‘ orders except when so advertised. 
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FRANK LESLIE he ae ee er... 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, Calendar sttec f : . © ol i rank Leslie 


putea House, — 
NEW YORK. 1903. 
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